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ECONSTRUCTION, as it was 
called, the desire for the resto- 

ration, preservation, and perpetuation 
of the Union, was a matter of absorb- 
ing interest, which began almost with 
the war, and was mingled with all 
public measures from the commence- 
ment of hostilities. The questions af- 
fecting the character and structure of 
the Government were the matters of 
political controversy long after the ar- 
mies were disbanded and hostilities 
had ceased. The civil war, its effect 
upon our political system, and what 
would be the condition of the country 
at its close, brought out the distinc- 
tive political principles of the oppos- 
ing parties which, under various names 
and phases, had agitated the country 
from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. In the necessary exercise of 
war power to suppress the rebellion 
those who favored a strong, central, 
supervisory national government were 
strengthened in their opinions by the 
extraordinary measures adopted, while 
the Statists, who opposed centralism 
and consolidation, and were for limit- 
ing the national government to na- 
tional questions and the exercise of 
only the powers specified and granted 
in the Constitution, were for the mo- 
ment correspondingly weakened. But 
a strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion, and a rigid adherence to its pro- 
visions, as in time of peace, were in- 
sufficient for an energetic prosecution 


of measures to overcome the powerful, 
organized, armed resistance to the 
Government. An avowed sectional 
combination to dismember the Union 
had sprung up, and was supported by 
the State authorities South, and no in- 
considerable portion of the thorough 
party men, who had been trained 
against centralism, opposed govern- 
mental proceedings, which were the 
result of military necessity, and abso- 
lutely essential to sustain the national 
existence. Those who were enlisted 
in this sectional combination had not 
voted for Abraham Lincoln, and they, 
and many of their Northern political 
associates and sympathizers, would 
not as a party support his administra- 
tion. On the other hand, a class of 
extreme centralists, unwilling to sub- 
mit to the restraints of the organic 
law, and who had about as much rev- 
erence for the Constitution as for the 
resolutions of a political party conven- 
tion, were not satisfied that the Presi- 
dent and his advisers refused to exer- 
cise absolute power, or hesitated to 
assume, in such an exigency, authori- 
ty not specifically delegated. One 
class of extremists claimed the Presi- 
dent transcended his rightful authori- 
ty, and did too much; another class 
insisted that in his war measures he 
was inefficient, and did toc little. 
Neither extreme controlled the Execu- 
tive. It was impossible, with good 
administration, to adopt or assent to 
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the impulsive demands of the radicals, 
and it would have been dereliction 
and abandonment of duty on the other 
hand to have acquiesced in the pas- 
sive, non-combative, peace doctrine of 
the ultra Northern Democrats in the 
midst of a formidable and organized 
rebellion. 

The progress of events wrought 
changes of opinion, and influenced the 
action of the Administration, Eman- 
cipation had constituted no part of the 
policy of the President at the time of 
his inauguration, and when finally de- 
creed he connected with it, as an es- 
sential and indispensable part of his 
policy, a plan of deportation of the 
colored population. Long before he 
yielded to emancipation, and in the 
belief that it was necessary to rid the 
country of the African race, he had 
schemes for their migration more ad- 
vanced than those of the colonization- 
ists. From a conviction that the 
white and black races could not abide 
together on terms of social and politi- 
cal equality, he thought they could 
not peaceably occupy the same terri- 
tory—that one must dominate the 
other. Opposed to the whole system 
of enslavement, but believing the Af- 
ricans were mentally an inferior race, 
he believed that any attempt to make 
them and the whites one people 
would tend to the degradation of the 
whites without materially elevating 
the blacks, but that separation would 
promote the happiness and welfare of 
each. In this view he was not singu- 
lar, even among anti-slavery men. 
Henry Clay, the life-long leader of the 
perty with which Mr. Lincoln had 
been associated in early life, was an 
active colonizationist, and his views 
contributed no doubt to the Presi- 
dent’s scheme of deportation as an in- 
dispensable accompaniment of emanci- 
pation. 

In May, 186i, the President had 
made known his opinions on this sub- 
ject of deportation and colonization, 
and his belief that some suitable and 
inviting territory within the tropics, 
less remote than Africa, might be ob- 
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tained, to whicli the colored people 
could be induced to migrate. Aware 
of his feelings and views, an associa- 
tion of gentlemen, who claimed to 
have acquired a title to the territory 
of Chiriqui in Central America, urged 
that the Government should purchase 
the grant and make it available for a 
colored settlement. The President 
was much taken with the suggestion, 
and it was warmly advocated by sev- 
eral members of the Cabinet. He re- 
ferred the proposition to me, with his 
favorable endorsement, to investigate 
and report on its practicability. The 
examination which I made after this 
reference did not favorably impress 
me as to the purchase or the policy. 
There had been under the preceding 
administration a project to obtain this 
Chiriqui grant, not for African coloni- 
zation, but ostensibly for the purpose 
of securing for naval purposes a har- 
bor and alleged inexhaustible quanti- 
ties of coal at a commanding point of 
the Caribbean sea and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. A naval vessel, under Commo- 
dore Engle, had been sent thither by 
Secretary Toucey, with engineers, to 
explore the country, examine its topo- 
graphical and hydrographical features, 
and ascertain the quality of coal re- 
puted to be there in abundance, and 
of a superior quality. Their reports 
were highly favorable, but before the 
arrangements for the acquisition of the 
grant were completed a change of ad- 
ministration took place. The parties 
in interest brought forward the sub- 
ject of this purchase, in 1861, to the 
new administration, coupled with a 
scheme of African or colored coloniza- 
tion. The deported negroes, it was 
represented, could be advantageously 
employed in mining coal. The whole 
project had to me the appearance of a 
speculative job, into which the pre- 
ceding administration had been se- 
duced. I reported to the President 
that I had no faith in the project; 
that the Navy Department had other 
duties than those of colonizing negroes 
and mining coal, even if coal were 
there; that the Chiriqui territory pre- 
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sented no inducements for the colored 
race to emigrate thither; that if the 
negroes were there, they would not 
willingly work, nor were mining la- 
bors and operations congenial to them. 
The whole scheme, though skilfully 
presented in the name of humanity, 
had a money-making appearance in 
the interest of not over scrupulous 
speculators; further than that, I had 
never been favorable to the plan of 
African colonization by the Govern- 
ment. Differing as I did from him 
and others on the question, it would 
be proper that the subject, if to be 
prosecuted, should be committed to 
some member of the Cabinet who was 
otherwise impressed, 

The papers were then handed to Mr. 
Caleb Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
an earnest colonizationist, who ardent- 
ly advocated the Chiriqui project. He 
promptly recommended the purchaser 
the immediate settlement of a black 
colony there, and that the Navy De- 
partment should make an advance of 
$50,000 toward its acquisition, to be 
repaid in coal, which the colonists 
would furnish for our squadrons, 
There ought, he reported, to be no de- 
lay in securing the grant, for both the 
English and French were anxious to 
obtain it, and would already have pur- 
chased it but for the patriotism of the 
proprietors, who preferred that this 
important station in Costa Rica should 
come into possession of the American 
Government. Smith’s report was plau- 
sibly presented, and the President ap- 
proved it without himself investiga- 
ting the legality of the title, which he 
took for granted had been attended to 
by both Mr. Smith and the Buchanan 
administration, which had introduced 
the measure and favored the pur- 
chase. Most of the Cabinet assented. 
Both Mr. Bates and Mr. Blair were 
colonizationists, and in favor of de- 
portation. Mr. Chase and Mr. Sew- 
ard were indifferently doubtful. My 
objection to the Chiriqui project, and 
to the impolicy and illegality of Mr. 
Smith’s programme, caused a tempo- 
rary suspension of the scheme, with- 
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out any abandonment by the President 
of his policy of relieving the country 
of the African race. 

In the mean time Congress, respond- 
ing to the President’s views, made ap- 
propriations, and one or two projects 
of colonization in Central America or 
the West Indies were instituted. 
Samuel C. Pomeroy, a Senator from 
Kansas, where he had figured largely 
in the free State cause, and against 
the introduction of slavery into that 
territory, during the Pierce and Bu- 
chanan administrations, became inter- 
ested, and proposed to take upon him- 
self personally an examination of the 
Central American purchase. An asso- 
ciation in New York was also to make 
an experimental trial by enlisting and 
carrying out a colony of negroes to the 
West Indies. The Government was, 
of course, to furnish a vessel, and be 
at the expense of what was claimed to 
be so humane an undertaking. Ap- 
plication was made to the Nuvy De- 
partment for a ship, in order that the 
colonization fund might be husbanded 
and spared the expense of chartering 
a vessel to transport the little colony. 
This was respectfully declined. The 
Secretary of the Navy did not feel 
himself authorized to divert a national 
ship from its duties for such an ob- 
ject. He had not made estimates for, 
nor was there an appropriation placed 
at his disposal for colonization. Re- 
cruits went by a different course to 
Cow Island, a desolate and forlorn 
place, where a colony was literally 
planted. Few survived to return, 
The funds and most of the negroes 
disappeared together. 

President Lincoln, though disap- 
pointed in these experiments, by no 
means abandoned his policy of depor- 
tation and emancipation, for the two 
were in his mind indispensably and 
indissolubly connected. Colonization 
in fact had precedence with him. At 
the beginning of his administration 
he had brought it forward, and in his 
first annual message recommended 
that ‘‘steps be taken for colonizing 
both classes (the free blacks and the 
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slaves that might be emancipated) at 
some place or places in a climate con- 
genial to them.” 

In Cabinet meetings, where the sub- 
ject was frequently discussed, and at 
the time the preliminary emancipation 
proclamation was issued, he wished it 
distinctly understood that deportation 
was in his mind inseparably connected 
with that measure; that he considered 
the two to be parts of one system, and 
that they must be carried forward to- 
gether. The preliminary emancipa- 
tion proclamation was finally decided 
and promulgated on Monday, the 22d 
of September, 1862. The subject was 
discussed and consumed most of the 
day. The second branch, that of de- 
portation, was postponed to the fol- 
lowing meeting on Tuesday, when it 
was taken up, examined, and debated 
in all its aspects, without coming to a 
conclusion, as was also the case on 
Friday, the 26th, when it was again 
considered. There was not a member 
of the Cabinet who did not coincide 
with the President as to the desirable- 
ness of relieving the country of a con- 
flict or of an amalgamation of the two 
races, one or both of which results lay 
in the future were they to occupy the 
same territory. There was, however, 
great diversity of opinion as to the 
way and manner of effecting that re- 
lief, and also as to its practicability. 
Although an anti-slavery man, the 
President was not a convert to the 
doctrine of the social and political 
equality of the races, which was a fa- 
vorite theme of both Sumner and Ste- 
vens, with each of whom he had many 
interviews, and from both of whom he 
on this point totally differed. Sum- 
ner was theoretically and Stevens 
practically favorable to the social and 
political equality of blacks and whites. 
The President doubted if the Africans 
as a race were themselves capable of 
organizing as a community and suc- 
cessfully maintaining a government 
without supervision, or individually 
susceptible of high intellectual culti- 
vation. There might be and were 
exceptional cases, but they were by 
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nature dull, inert, dependent, and of 
little foresight—an ignorant and infe- 
rior race, who needed to be governed, 
were not as a class able or qualified to 
participate intelligently in self-gov- 
ernment. If they were to exercise the 
high privilege of suffrage—the first 
and most important step in free gov- 
ernment—it must be at some distant 
day in the future after several genera- 
tions of education and nurture. In 
the mean time they would increase in 
numbers, have leaders of their own or 
of a mixed race of exceptionable abili- 
ty and ambition, and also white dem- 
agogues to excite and mislead them, 
until, if they remained with us, a war 
more terrible than that in which we 
were now engaged might be expect- 
ed. It was the duty of all who were 
entrusted with public affairs to take 
the subject into consideration, and 
foresee and guard against these threat- 
ened but he thought certainly im- 
pending evils. Colonization he be- 
lieved to be the only remedy. His 
own speeches and writings disclose his 
sentiments, which are much misrepre- 
sented and misunderstood. He was 
not a political Abolitionist. To a 
deputation of colored persons who 
waited upon him he said: ‘‘ You and 
we are different races. We have a 
broader difference than exists between 
almost any two races.” ‘* Your race suf- 
fers very greatly, many of them by liv- 
ing among us, while ours suffers from 
your presence. In a word, we suffer 
on each side. If this is admitted, it 
affords a reason at least why we should 
be separated. . . . Your race 
are suffering, in my judgment, the 
greatest wrong inflicted on any people. 
But even when you cease to be slaves, 
you are yet far removed from being 
placed on an equality with the white 
race.” ‘*Not a single man of your 
race is made the equal of a single man 
of ours.” ‘It is better for us both, 
therefore, to be separated.” 

These extracts indicate the purpose, 
policy, and kindly nature of the Presi- 
dent, and when, impelled by events, 
he decreed emancipation, he connect- 
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ed with it colonization as an essential 
part of his policy. But some locality 
more inviting and less remote than 
Liberia he deemed advisable; and en- 
couraged by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, he still continued to regard with 
favor a settlement in Costa Rica. The 
whole subject was seriously and ear- 
nestly canvassed in successive Cabinet 
meetings following the preliminary 
emancipation proclamation in the fall 
of 1862. Mr. Blair was a decided ad- 
vocate of the President’s policy; Mr. 
Bates was equally so, and going be- 
yond others, he was for compulsory 
deportation — compelling the slaves 
when set free to leave the country. 
At one of the meetings he read a care- 
fully prepared paper expressive of his 
views. The President was opposed to 
compulsory deportation, but would 
make emigration desirable and invit- 
ing to the blacks. Mr. Seward was 
indifferently favorable to the Presi- 
dent’s views, and at his request con- 
sulted with the representatives of 
foreign governments as to the recep- 
tion of such acolony. Mr. Chase took 
no decisive stand in the Cabinet. I, 
while assenting to the deleterious ef- 
fects of the presence of the colored 
race, asked how our prosperity would 
be affected by sending so-much labor 
out of the country, even if practicable, 
doubted the practicability of the 
scheme, questioned the validity of the 
Thompson Chiriqui grant, which I had 
inquired into in the spring of 1861, 
suggested that the title to the grant 
itself was defective if not illegal, and 
questioned whether it was not a posi- 
tive swindle. Mr. Stanton took little 
interest and no active part, but con- 
curred with me on every point. Mr. 
Smith excepted to my remarks; said 
the title was good beyond question. 
It had been fully investigated by the 
Buchanan administration, which had 
sent out the expedition under Commo- 
dore Engle to examine the harbor and 
territory ; he had himself looked into 
the subject, and knew the men con- 
cerned in it to be honorable. The 
President was surprised and Blair 
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startled by my doubts of the validity 
of Thompson's title. Further action 
and discussion of the Chiriqui grant 
was suspended, and Mr. Seward was 
directed to make inquiries of the min- 
ister from New Granada in regard to 
the title of Thompson, and report at a 
future meeting. Ina day or two there- 
after Mr. Seward said he had made in- 
quiries as directed, and that the gov- 
ernments and rival parties in Central 
America denied the validity of the 
Thompson grant, and pronounced it a 
bogus transaction. This terminated 
all negotiation and inquiry in that di- 
rection, though it did not immediate- 
ly close the interest and purpose of 
the President, who in his second an- 
nual message, alluding to ‘‘ the future 
of the freed people,” said, ‘' I strongly 
favor colonization.” But it was one 
of the important measures of President 
Lincoln which failed of success—a 
part of his policy on which his Cabinet 
was divided, and in which I for one 
did not fully concur, from a conviction 
of the impracticability of general de- 
portation, or sending from the coun- 
try millions of its inhabitants; not | 
that I adopted the scheme of social 
and political equality of the races, 
which was a sine gua non with the rad- 
icals. Little comparatively has been 
said on this colonization and deporta- 
tion policy in which the President 
took so deep an interest, and in com- 
menting on it he lamented that every 
humane undertaking of the Govern- 
ment was at once seized by a swarm 
of swindlers and converted into a mer- 
cenary transaction. 

Being a constitutionalist, and plant- 
ing himself on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the governmental compromise 
in the organic law, President Lincoln 
was reluctant on any occasion or for 
any purpose, even under the war neces- 
sities, to depart rom constitutional 
landmarks. Always cautious, and 
habitually but inquiringly reticent on 
controverted and unsettled questions, 
he moved with deliberation on impor- 
tant subjects, and on no one with 
greater hesitation than that of eman- 
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cipating the slaves in the seceding 
States. It is not surprising, perhaps, 
that the emotional and more impetu- 
ous, but not always the most consid- 
erate of his supporters were dissatis- 
fied, and some of them not genile in 
their complaints, His own firm pur- 
pose in that trying period on the most 
trying question he had yet encoun- 
tered will be best understood from 
his letters and remarks openly and 
boldly avowed when compelled, or 
he deemed it expedient to give ut- 
terance to his views. His brief reply 
to a long and intrusively advisory let- 
ter of Horace Greeley, written and pub- 
lished by Greeley as ‘‘The Prayer of 
Twenty Millions,” discloses the views, 
object, and intention of Mr. Lincoln. 
Waiving ‘‘the impatient and dictato- 
rial tone” of Greeley, the President 
said: ‘‘ As to the policy I seem to be 
pursuing, as you say, I have uot meant 
to leave any one in doubt. I would 
save the Union. I would save it in the 
shortest way under the Constitution. 
The sooner the national authority can 
be restored, the nearer the Union wiil 
be the Union as it was. If there be 
those who would not save the Union 
unless they could at the same time 
save slavery, I do not agree with them. 
If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the 
same time destroy slavery, I do not 
agree with them. My paramount ob- 
ject is to save the Union, and not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I 
could save the Union without freeing 
any slaves, I would do it; if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it; and if I could do it by 
freeing some and leaving others alone, 
I would do that. What I do about 
slavery and the colored race I do be- 
cause I believe it helps to save the 
Union, and what I forbear I forbear 
because I do not believe it would help 
to save the Union.” 

In that extract the aim and policy 
of the President are seen and explicit- 
ly stated. He did not deem it neces- 
sary, however, or even expedient, to 
inform Mr, Greeley and the ‘‘ twenty 
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millions” for whom Greeley assumed 
to be the prayerful organ, that he had 
at that time already prepared and in 
his desk awaiting events a prelimin- 
ary proclamation to emancipate the 
slaves in the seceding States. Others, 
and many of them, as well as Mr. 
Greeley, volunteered their opinions and 
advice as to how the Government 
should be administered, and admon- 
ished the President as to what were 
his duties. In these cases he listened 
amid his many duties to what was 
said, heard suggestions, advice spoken 
sometimes with friendly regard, some- 
times dictatorially uttered, but acted 
upon his own convictions. The good 
intentions and abilities of Mr. Greeley 
he respected, but had not implicit 
confidence in the judgment and stabil- 
ity of that eminent controversial and 
philanthropic writer on measures of 
public policy. Mr. Greeley was at the 
head of one of the most important and 
influential political journals of the pe- 
riod, a vigorous and generally lucid 
writer, with a kindly heart and gene- 
rous impulses, but he possessed a hasty 
and irritable temper, was impatient of 
restraint, and vexed with what he con- 
sidered the dilatory movements of the 
Administration in its political pro- 
ceedings, as well as with the military 
action of the generals. Benevolently 
disposed, especially with friends, he 
was the enemy of slavery and all op- 
pression. As credulous as benevolent, 
and with no great reverence for set- 
tled political principles or fixed ideas 
of government, he readily listened to 
new and visionary schemes, was often 
deceived by inferior intellects that ad- 
dressed his vanity, was the victim of 
theories, and of enthusiasts, who en- 
listed his curiosity, as well as by the 
cunning and designing, who imposed 
upon his sympathies and his party 
prejudices, which were strong. Lib- 
eral and tolerant in many things, he 
was nevertheless imperious and exact- 
ing in other and often fanciful 
schemes, and was seldom satisfied with 
the management of public affairs, 
whether by friends or opponents, from 
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a belief that he would in their posi- 
tion do differently and better. His 
trenchant pen he wielded with power, 
and often with effect. As the recog- 
nized head of one of the first journals 
he held a commanding position; but 
not contented in his proper sphere 
and vocation, he had an insatiable 
thirst for oflice, with a conviction that 
he better than any one could control 
public opinion and direct the Govern- 
ment. He also flattered himself that 
he was something of an orator, and 
that he was as capable and effective a 
speaker as writer. But with all his 
talents, he was eminently unfit for ad- 
ministrative duties or responsible office 
of any kind—was too arbitrary and 
opinionated to be advised, too erratic, 
visionary, and impulsive to secure 
confidence and establish and maintain 
a consistent line of policy. As an 
orator, public speaker, or captivating 
debator in a deliberative body, or even 
to a miscellaneous gathering, he was 
unattractive, having neither the elo- 
cution, grace, magnetic power, fervor, 
voice, or manner to sway an audience, 
although he could prepare an interest- 
ing essay on almost any subject to be 
read in a lecture room. But while 
charitable by nature, and readily dis- 
missing resentments, he never recov- 
ered from the humiliation and disap- 
pointment which he experienced when 
made aware that Seward and Weed, 
the controlling minds of the Whig 
party in New York, considered him 
not one of themselves, but only a 
trusted, secondary, useful, and valua- 
ble subordinate to assist and carry out 
their schemes and purposes. In the 
peculiar party management of the 
Whigs of New York in the latter days 
of the Democratic regency and durmg 
Seward’s gubernatoriai career, the two 
master spirits exhibited great address 
in conciliating, uniting, and concen- 
trating others whom they found it 
convenient to consult, but no third 
person was incorporated into that dual 
management. They justly appreciat- 
ed the abilities of Greeley and valued 
his services, but they also knew some 
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of his infirmities—his dogmatism by 
fits; his contempt of certain practices 
which were to them indispensable; his 
erratic, unreliable nature in emergen- 
cies when his aid was most wanted— 
but they did not then fully understand 
or appreciate his great greed for office, 
and they were well aware that his 
temperament was such that he would 
be likely in any responsible public sta- 
tion to bring trouble to his friends 
and associates. When the men came 
to fully understand each other, and 
Greeley learned that he was not, as he 
supposed, one ef three, but only the 
trusted instrument of two whom he 
had supposed were his companions and 
equals, a separation and alienation 
took place. They all subsequently 
acted with the same party, but the fa- 
miliarity and intimacy that had been 
broken was never restored, Greeley 
took a step in advance of his late 
friends in the Republican movement, 
left the Whig organization, which be- 
came demoralized, but the remnant of 
which continued to be upheld and was 
under the control of the two men with 
whom he had acted, and who were re- 
luctant to give up an organization 
that they had controlled with effect 
and by which they had sometimes 
achieved success. In the new depar- 
ture Greeley did not conceal his dislike 
of his two old associates, was open in 
his hostility to the nomination of Mr. 
Seward for President which Weed had 
profoundly at heart, and he was also 
opposed to Seward’s receiving a place 
in Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet. The ap- 
pointment of Seward to the office of 
Secretary of State made Greeley less 
cordial and earnest in the measures of 
administration and the support of the 
policy pursued. Without his being 
aware of the fact, he was more ready 
to dissent from and to complain of 
what was done or omitted to be done 
than would have been the case had 
Mr. Seward not been a conspicuous 
member of the Government. 

Mr. Lincoln was always an anti- 
slavery man; but, as I have said, was 
never a political Abolitionist. Events 
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and war necessity compelled him to 
adopt the policy of emancipation, for 
which he has received and deserved 
merited honors ; but those who applaud 
his course in that respect omit to men- 
tion that colonization and deportation 
of the slaves when set free was deem- 
ed by him an essential part of his 
emancipation policy. Whether right 
or wrong on that subject it is not nec- 
essary to discuss, but the truth need 
not be suppressed. He believed it 
would be best for both the whites and 
blacks that the latter should leave the 
country,-or, as he expressed it in his 
interview with the colored representa- 
tives, ‘‘it is better for us both to be 
separated,” Knowing his convictions 
and earnest solicitude on this branch 
of bis policy, I have sometimes doubt- 
ed whether he would not have hesi- 
tated longer in issuing the decree of 
emancipation had he been aware that 
colonization would not be accepted as 
an accompaniment. It is impossible 
at this day for those who were not 
participants to conceive the perplexi- 
ties attending the disposition of the 
slavery question in its various and 
complex phases, among contending 
factions and in distinct localities—the 
differing views in regard to emancipa- 
tion by men and sections, States and 
parties, throughout the war. After a 
year’s conflict, and the first step had 
been taken, and it was evident that 
slavery was doomed and that freedom 
to man was to be the future of the 
country, efforts were made to postpone 
the day of general deliverance. In 
the border States the subject of imme- 
diate and prospective emancipation 
was agitated, as in Missouri, and the 
question was raised whether if one or 
more of the insurrectionary States, 
North Carolina for instance, and per- 
haps others, were to cease hostilities 
and return to their allegiance to the 
Constitution and the Union, they 
could resume their ante bellum position, 
with their laws and institutions un- 
changed, and as members of the Fed- 
eral Government, having equal politi- 
cal rights with the other States. The 
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people as well as Congress were fer a 
time confused and uncertain on these 
matters, and discontented friends as 
well as the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration availed themselves of the oc- 
casion and the doubts to declare that 
the policy of the Executive extin- 
guished all hope of reconciliation, and 
ensured the everlasting separation of 
the States. 

Questions as to the future of the 
States that were in rebellion, how 
they should be recognized or treated 
when the insurrection was suppressed, 
and in what way and manner a resto- 
ration of their former relation to the 
Federal Government should be effect- 
ed, were much agitated in 1863, not 
only by the considerate and patriotic, 
but they entered into the schemes of 
politicians who had personal aspira- 
tions and party objects to accomplish. 
The circumstances of the country in- 
deed required of the Administration, 
while prosecuting the war and amid 
other pressing and absorbing duties, a 
defined governmental policy for the 
reéstablishment of the Union. It was 
a subject of constant thought and of 
many Cabinet discussions, which even- 
tuated in the adoption of a line of pol- 
icy that was embodied in the annual 
message of December 8, 1863, and a 
proclamation of pardon and amnesty 
of the same date to all but certain 
specified persons, with restoration of 
rights of property, except as to slaves, 
whenever a prescribed oath was taken 
of fidelity to the Constitution of the 
United States, and acquiescence in 
measures which were the results of the 
war. 

Oppressed with the responsibilities 
which the insurrection and waste of 
war had brought upon the Govern- 
ment and country, and the strain al. 
ready made upon the Constitution, the 
President felt that other and not less 
weighty measures, affecting the future 
and permanent welfare of the country, 
were pressing upon him, impelling 
him to predicate a course by which 
the suspended or broken relations of 
the family of States could again be re- 
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stored and nationalized. This matter 
of reconstruction, rehabilitating the 
States in insurrection after the rebel- 
lion had been suppressed, was indeed 
the great, overpowering, and most im- 
portant work of the Administration, 
On it depended the enduring peace 
and welfare of the States, the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the people, and 
the stability and perpetuity of the 
Union itself. In the disposition of 
the subject bitter contentions arose, 
which, if partially allayed, were not 
fully adjusted under the administra- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln, and after his 
death increased in intensity, changed 
in some respects the character of the 
Government, and entering into party 
conflicts, caused political alienations 
which disturbed the local and nation- 
al elections that have not yet termi- 
nated, and may outlast the republic. 
The wild, revolutionary, and destruc- 
tive schemes of some of his most 
prominent supporters, who were de- 
termined to centralize and consolidate 
the Government and reduce the States 
to the condition of provinces, found 
no favor with President Lincoln. On 
the other hand, the factious Demo- 
cratic opposition, which interposed 
obstruction to almost every important 
and necessary measure, and which sel- 
dom in that trying period rose above 
the lowest level of party, excepted to 
the exercise of extraordinary Execcu- 
tive authority, though essential to the 
salvation of the Union. The Presi- 
dent, neither impelled by the one nor 
restrained by the other of these ex- 
tremes, and surrounded by a multi- 
tude of threatening difficulties, con- 
tinued cool, calm, and resolutely de- 
liberate, but courageously firm in his 
reconstruction policy when action be- 
came necessary. Slow and reluctant 
to adopt emancipation, fully aware 
that in peaceful times the institution 
of slavery was protected by constitu- 
tional restrictions and safeguards, he 
had been unwilling to touch it, even 
under war necessity, but the exigency 
required governmental action. In his 


message of December, 1863, he said: 
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‘‘ According to our political system, 
as a matter of civil administration, 
the Government had no lawful power 
to effect emancipation in any State, 
and for a long time it had been hoped 
that the rebellion could be suppressed 
without resorting to it as a military 
measure. It was all the while deemed 
possible that the necessity for it might 
come, and that if it should, the crisis 
for the contest would then be present- 
ed. It came, and as was anticipated, 
was followed by dark and doubtful 
days.” 

In this extract the feelings and ideas 
of the President in that first cautious 
but necessary step are frankly stated, 
It was not a voluntary movement on 
his part, but slavery lay at the basis of 
national strife, and after war com- 
menced emancipation was indispensa- 
ble to unity and the national welfare. 
A year later, but while the war was 
still in progress, and the rebels, though 
weakened, were still vigorous and in 
arms, the conviction that the Union 
cause would triumph was general, and 
the question of the future of the Gov- 
ernment and country, and how the 
States were to be reconstructed, and 
in their federal relations brought into 
harmonious action, was discussed, 
There was no wish with certain par- 
ties for a restoration of the old Union, 
The radicals preferred a consolidated 
central government, with supervisory 
authority over the States, to a federal 
Union, with reserved local sovereignty 
and an equality of political rights 
among the several commonwealths, 
The President recognized and admit- 
ted the necessity of indicating the 
policy of the Administration, but to 
the disappointment and chagrin of 
many friends, his policy was still one 
of reconciliation and a federal Union, 
with as little disturbance as possible 
of the governments and traditions of 
the rebel States, and a sacred regard 
of the constitutional rights of the err- 
ing as well as of the unfortunate. He 
said in his message in 1863: ‘‘ Look- 
ing now to the present and future, and 
with a reference to a resumption of 
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the national authority in the States 
wherein that authority has been sus- 
pended, I have thought fit to issue a 
proclamation in which ‘nothing is at- 
tempted beyond what is amply justi- 
' fied by the Constitution.’” ‘The 
suggestion in the proclamation as to 
maintaining the political framework 
of the States on what is called recon- 
struction is made in the hope it may 
do good, without danger of harm.” 
‘* This question is beset with the con- 
flicting views that the step might be 
delayed too long or taken too soon.” 
As a basis of action for the loyally 
disposed citizens of any State to effect 
reconciliation and promote reconstruc- 
tion or a restoration of the States to 
their former rightful position in the 
Federal Union, he declared that any 
‘*number of persons not less than one- 
tenth in number of the votes cast in 
such State at the Presidential election 
of the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty, each having 
taken the oath aforesaid, and not hav- 
ing since violated it, and being a quali- 
fied voter by the election law of the State 
evisting before the so-called act of secession, 
AND EXCLUDING ALL OTHERS, shall reés- 
tablish a State government which shall 
be republican, and in no wise contraven- 
ing said oath, such shall be recognized as 
the true government of the State, and the 
State shall receive thereunder the bene- 
fits of the constitutional provision 
which declares that ‘the United 
States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a republican form of 
government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and on appli- 
cation of the Legislature, or the Ex- 
ecutive, when the Legislature cannot 
be convened, against domestic vio- 
lence.’ And it is suggested as not 
improper that in constructing a legal 
State government in any State, the 
name of the State, the boundary, the 
subdivisions, the Constitution, and the 
general code of laws as before the re- 
bellion be maintained, ete. . . . 
This proclamation is intended to pre- 
sent the people of the States wherein 
the national authority has been suspended 
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and legal State governments have been 
subverted, a mode in and by which 
the national authority and legal State 
governments may be reéstablished 
within said States or any portion of 
them.” 

President Lincoln’s plan to reéstab- 
lish a State government in any of the 
seceding States was plain and simple. 
The mode of reconstruction was fully 
discussed and concurred in by every 
member of his Cabinet. It was said 
there were members of Congress who 
would dissent from this action of the 
Executive, and there was some ques- 
tion in regard to the number of voters 
which on the first attempt should ini- 
tiate reorganization. One-tenth was 
agreed upon. On no one point were the 
members of the Administration more 
united than that of designating what 
persons should vote and participate in 
the election. In the several States 
different and peculiar qualifications of 
suffrage were established, the subject 
having been reserved when the Consti- 
tion was framed for the local govern- 
ments. It being an ungranted power, 
no uniform national regulation could 
be ordered, nor was it desirable that 
there should be if State individuality 
was to be considered. Each common- 
wealth had best determined that ques- 
tion in other and peacefui days, when 
they knew and had deliberately enact- 
ed for themselves who should be en- 
trusted with the elective franchise 
and what was best for their own self 
government. But it was proper for 
the President to withhold pardon, and 
thereby exclude from voting, the 
primary source of government, and 
from participation in civil affairs, at 
least for a period and until order and 
peace were established, rebels in arms 
who had forfeited citizenship and life 
by resisting the Government and put- 
ting the laws at defiance. These had 
forfeited the voting privilege, and in 
fact all their civil rights; but the Pres- 
ident, in the exercise of his prerogative, 
extended pardon and general amnesty 
to such as laid down their arms, re- 
turned to their allegiance, and com- 
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plied with the conditions prescribed 
‘or restoration and union. Besides 
cluding those who were in open re- 
bellion, it was important that stran- 
gers—persons belonging to the armies 
and others not legal residents, but 
who were brought thither by the war— 
should be precluded. The idea that the 
Administration or Federal Government 
was authorized to admit any to vote 
who were not legally qualified and en- 
titled by the laws of the State in 
which they were temporarily located 
to do so, was not entertained or even 
suggested. No one proposed or be- 
lieved that negroes or colored persons, 
even those who had intelligence or 
property, but were not permitted the 
elective franchise by the organic law 
of the States, should or could be 
endowed with the privilege of vot- 
ing by the President or Congress. The 
Federal Government was clothed with 
no power to enlarge suffrage, but the 
President could circumscribe it by 
withholding or by conditional pardons 
could remove forfeitures and grant 
amnesty to the inhabitants, which he 
did by his proclamation. Suffrage 
was withheld from actual rebels; but 
there was no attempt to enlarge, ex- 
tend, or change the local law of suf- 
frage of any State. 

This purpose to abstain as far as 
possible from federal interference 
in the State governments was by 
no means satisfactory to the radi- 
cals. The leaders and many of 
their less intelligent followers had in 
view the subversion and even the an- 
nihilation of the State governments, 
an avowed purpose to territorialize 
the States which had attempted to 
secede, and reduce them to the condi- 
tion of provinces, to subjugate the 
people and govern them, instead of 
permitting the people to govern them- 
selves, and to no longer recognize State 
equality. It was in fact an innovation 


on, if not the immediate destruction 
of our federal republican system—a 
change, revolutionary in its character, 
to be brought about by a fragmentary 
Congress, in the name of freedom, . 
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humanity, and equal rights. Connect- 
ed with this ultra scheme and ulti- 
mately a part of the radical plan was 
a design, openly declared, not only to 
disfranchise most of the intelligent 
whites, but of conferring on every ne- 
gro the privilege of voting. Senator 
Sumner, the champion leader of this 
revolutionary project, and others 
claimed that suffrage was not a privi- 
lege, but an innate right to which col- 
ored persons were entitled, if not by 
the Constitution, by the Declaration of 
Independence, which recognized all 
men as equals, and that it was the 
duty of the Federal Government to se- 
cure to them its exercise, regardless 
of local governments and the reserved 
powers and sovereignty of the States. 
In private caucusses and conversa- 
tions it was urged that the negro vote 
was right in itself and that it would 
secure permanent ascendancy to the 
Republican party. But the appeals 
and the current party opinion failed 
to influence President Lincoln, who 
considered the proposition to disre- 
gard the fundamental laws and re- 
served rights of the States as an out- 
rage that would ultimately be ruinous 
in its consequences to our federal sys- 
tem. Nor was there a single member 
of the Cabinet who gave countenance 
to the project of forcing negro suffrage 
upon the States. On the contrary, it 
was the policy of the President, dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally declared and 
always consistently maintained, that 
only qualified voters by the election 
‘‘laws of the State existing immedi- 
ately before the so-called act of seces- 
sion,” should vote on the question of 
reéstablishing a State government, or, 
in common parlance, reconstruction. 
There was diversity, it may be said 
contraricty of opinions in the Cabinet 
on incidental and minor points con- 
nected with the subject of reconstruc- 
tion, such as emancipation, coloniza- 
tion, confiscation, amnesty, and acts 
of Executive authority without Con- 
gressional action to reorganize and 
rehabilitate the States in insurrection, 
but there was perfect agreement by 
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the President and Cabinet on the sub- 
ject of non-interference by the Federal 
Government with the laws of the 
States on the question of suffrage. 
At a later period two members of the 
Cabinet, Chase and Stanton, advo- 
cated the establishment and enforce- 
ment of negro suffrage in the rebel 
States, the former as a political right, 
the latter as a measure of expediency, 
but neither of these gentlemen pro- 
posed or suggested it in the autumn 
of 1863, when the policy of reconstruc- 
tion was discussed. 

Mr. Chase, always an anti-slavery 
man, was a favorite and recognized 
leader of that class of persons, With 
great ambition and high political as- 
pirations, he was covetous of his posi- 
tion as a chicf in the anti-slavery 
cause, but sensitive on the subject of 
being considered a political Aboli- 
tionist, always disclaiming connec- 
tion with that organization. The war 
and the exercise of strong mea- 
sures by the Government had rendered 
that faction and their unconstitution- 
al schemes less obnoxious than in for- 
mer years. No member of the Ad- 
ministration was more surprised than 
the Secretary of the Treasury when 
the President in the autumn of 1862 
announced to the Cabinet his purpose 
to issue a proclamation to emancipate 
slaves in the rebel States. Until made 
known by himself in full Cabinet 
meeting, I am not aware that any 
member of the Administration but 
Mr. Seward and myself (one a Whig, 
the other a Democrat, in their political 
antecedents) had been advised that 
he had the subject in contemplation. 
I have some reason to suppose that 
Owen Lovejoy, the avowed and lead- 
ing Abolitionist in Congress, was confi- 
dentially consulted. Neither the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury nor the Post- 
master General was present when the 
proclamation was first submitted to 
the other members of the Cabinet. 
When submitted to the full Cabinet 
the President declared the act to be 
his own, for which no member of his 
Administration was responsible. It 
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came upon Mr. Chase, as he stated, un- 
expectedly, but he cordially approved 
the measure. The step was, however, 
beset with many perplexing and embar- 
rassing difficulties to the Administra- 
tion. Universal emancipation through- 
out the republic was not decreed by the 
President, as many in these days sup- 
pose. Tlie measure did not reach the 
border States, nor was it nor could it 
be extended over any State that had 
not rebelled. To have attempted it 
would have been an unauthorized as- 
sumption of power, warranted by no 
military necessity, nor could the Ex- 
ecutive by any act of his or the Ad- 
ministration forbid the reéstablish- 
ment of slavery or the enactment of 
laws respecting labor or servitude in 
any State after the rebellion was sup- 
pressed. As against foreign powers 
the rights of an American citizen were 
maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but the local organizations were 
his protection in the United States, 
What, it was asked, would be the con- 
dition of any one of the seceding 
States should her people voluntarily 
abandon the Confederacy and now 
come forward to resume federal allegi- 
ance and fidelity to the Union? Would 
her position as one of the United 
States be like that of New York and 
Massachusetts? There had been a dis- 
position manifested and some pro- 
gress made in North Carolina toward 
reunion under the flag, and efforts 
were still being made to detach one or 
more of the seceding States from the 
Confederacy, and effect its complete 
restoration to the political family in- 
dependent of its associates. Were 
North Carolina to cease hostilities and 
come forward under the proclamation 
to resume her place, would she also 
resume all her original sovereign 
rights as before the rebellion? Would 
she be in the political condition of 
Maryland and other border States? 
Would her slave owners retain their 
slaves under North Carolina laws? 
Would the State have exclusive con- 
trol of the subject and the same sov- 
ereign rights as before the rebellion? 




















And if not, if deprived of a sovereign 
right never ceded to the central Gov- 
ernment, but specially reserved by the 
federal Constitution, she would not be 
on an equal footing with the other 
States. If dispossessed of this or any 
other right which was enjoyed by her 
co-States, what inducement was there 
for her to reunite? The original con- 
stitutional compact would be destroy- 
ed; the States would be no longer 
equal in political rights, as had been 
agreed when the Constitution was 
framed. A primary fundamental ax- 
iom of our federal system would be 
arbitrarily set aside by the central 
Government. Indeed, it was claimed 
that emancipation had destroyed that 
equality, and that the border States 
had privileges of which other States 
south of them were deprived. Where 
under the Constitution had the Federal 
Government authority to make these 
discriminations or distinctions? 
While the other members of the 
Administration felt the embarrass- 
ment of these complications, and no 
one more than the President, Mr. 
Chase, who had been startled by the 
unexpected action in the proclamation 
of freedom, pressed forward, breaking 
over all barriers, and entertained, or 
professed to entertain, no doubt in re- 
gard to the present or the future. 
Emancipation, though by an Execu- 
tive order issued upon military neces- 
sity, had effected, he claimed, a per- 
manent change in the federal Consti- 
tution. Liberty was, by rebellion 
and the decision of arms, to which 
appeal had by the rebels themselves 
been made, become a part of the or- 
ganic law of the republic, and free- 
dom was hereafter the national birth- 
right of every citizen. When it was 
denied that a change in the Constitu- 
tion could be made by an Executive 
proclamation, Mr. Chase, a Statist 
and not a centralist, insisted that the 
change had already taken place. The 
fact that slavery was recognized and 
still existed in the border States he ac- 
counted as nothing—as hardly a tem- 
porary obstruction, a frail remnant, 
which would be swept away by the 
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mighty wave of public opinion proba- 
bly before the rebellion was suppress- 
ed. In this decisive stand and these 
emphatic declarations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, conflicting as they 
did with his political doctrines as a 
Statist, it was surmised that other 
ends than those of slavery and eman- 
cipation might be found; that the 
President having by his emancipation 
policy taken a step in advance of the 
Cabinet officer who was considered 
the prominent anti-slavery champion 
in the Administration, that gentleman 
was determined not to surrender his 
position, but thenceforward to be in 
the fore-front rank on all these ques- 
tions. It is undoubtedly true that the 
President in coming to the conclusion 
of emancipating the slaves in the rebel 
States had done so without first con- 
sulting the Secretary of the Treasury, 
or advising with him until after the 
preliminary proclamation was written, 
and in doing so he doubtless had a 
purpose. It is no less true that Mr. 
Chase detected and comprehended 
that purpose; but, though unadvised 
of the measure at its inception, he was 
unflinching in its support when it was 
announced, and thenceforward stead- 
fastly and persistently insisted on its 
rigid enforcement by the Executive, 
with all its embarrassments and re- 
sponsibilities. This was, however, 
with professed deference and friendly 
regard toward the President, who, he 
had a lingering hope, but with serious 
doubts, was not to be a candidate for 
reélection, and with whom he desired 
to act in concert on matters concerning 
which he was well aware there were 
differences in the Cabinet and the Re- 
publican party. 

Reconstruction, or the method of 
rehabilitating the States, reéstablish- 
ing the Federal Government in its 
rightful authority and securing perma- 
nent union throughout the limits of 
the republic, were questions discuss- 
ed and agitated in the autumn of 
1863, and politicians connected them 
with the approaching Presidential elec- 
tion. The plan communicated in the 
annual message at the opening of the 
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session in December was an Executive 
measure, suggesting what was deemed 
a practicable policy tending to recon- 
struction, which had been deliberate- 
ly considered in the Cabinet and unan- 
imously approved by every member of 
the Administration. 

Speculations in regard to the ensu- 
ing Presidential election had com- 
menced among the politicians and 
party men, and although the subject 
was never alluded to in the Cabinet, 
the probable candidates of the Repub- 
lican party were not inattentive to 
current public opinion. There was a 
growing impression among the Repub- 
licans that the President would not 
and ought not to decline a reélection ; 
that his continuance in office was es 
sential until the rebellion was sup- 
pressed ; and that under his guidance 
and management the union and tran- 
quillity of the country could be best 
accomplished. Mr. Seward, aware 
that he had lost confidence and pos- 
sessed less strength than in 1860, 
when he failed of a nomination, came 
early to the conclusion that he would 
not be a competitor with Mr. Lincoln; 
but he still had a corps of efficient 
friends who, like himself, were deter- 
mined that no other man should super- 
sede him, and especially not his for- 
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mer riva. and present associate in the 
Cabinet, Mr. Chase. But the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, though not in 
his proper sphere in the Treasury, nor 
particularly successful as a financier, 
had from his official position and ex- 
treme official patronage, and his early 
and continued anti-slavery opinions, 
acquired strength and a considerable 
personal following. His mental and 
physical powers were great, and were 
actively employed in discharging du- 
ties for which he had little taste, but 
he was never forgetful that he might 
be useful in a higher place. Not very 
skilful in political tactics, or correct 
in his estimate of men, and often de- 
ceived by those who had a purpose to 
accomplish in deceiving him, he lost 
favor in one quarter while he gained 
in another. With lingering hopes, 
but serious doubts whether the Presi- 
dent would or would not be a candi- 
date for reélection, and unwilling, but 
nevertheless prepared, if public opin- 
ion would sustain him, to compete for 
the nomination, he, during the autumn 
of 1863 and early months of 1864, ex- 
erted himself to gain the good will 
and support of the Republicans, and 
particularly the radical portion of that 
party. 
Gipgeon WELLEs. 
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APTIVE little hand, 
Wherefore trembling so? 
Like a fluttering bird, 
All your pulses stirred : 
Would you, if you could— 
Would you gro? 


Drooping, down-cast eyes, 
Filled with love’s own light; 
‘Neath your snowy lid 
All my world lies hid: 
Why s0 shyly veiled 

From my sight? 


Lovely, quivering lips, 
With your wealth of red, 


Speak the longed-for word, 





First in Eden heard; 
In your own sweet way 
Be it said. 


Eager, restless heart, 
Longing for your mate, 
What have you to fear? 
Find contentment here; 
To my tender love 
Trust your fate. 


Dainty little maid, 
Graced with charms so sweet, 
One bright glance bestow ; 
Nay—but I will know 
If—ah, yes, for me, 

Life’s complete! 


M. L. H. 
































SHALL THE AMERICAN GIRL BE CHAPERONED ? 





HE most guileless of sheep-dogs 
was the gentle Briggs, or rather 
she was not that, but a sheep, and a 
sheep that was shorn by the deceptive 
Becky Sharp. Innocent and stupid 
as she was, however, she served as a 
barrier between her mistress and the 
Marquis of Steyne, and it was only 
when she was relegated to the place of 
housekeeper with one of his relatives 
did Becky meet with ruin. 

The poor, colorless, characterless 
creature, Briggs, was done out of her 
savings and put upon in various ways, 
and still she continued unsuspectingly 
to love her despoiler, and regard her 
asa benefactor. It was she who was 
the real heart-mother to young Raw- 
don Crawley. The stupid affection of 
this poor sheep-dog for the artful 
Becky draws tears to the eyes, and al- 
though we feel like scolding her for 
being such a goose, she finds a secure 
place in our hearts. 

Besides serving as a guardian, she 
was the pincushion of the house- 
hold, and suffered for its sins. The 
wicked Marquis especially thrust pins 
into this inoffensive cushion, asking 
Becky, with impatience and an oath, 
how long she was going to keep her, 
for the designing nobleman well knew 
that full opportunity would be want- 
ing as long as poor Briggs sat at her 
post. Yet this sentinel of virtue, ap- 
parently, never understood the impor- 
tance of her functions, for to her mind 
the citadel was surrounded with forti- 
fications of honor and morality, and 
there was no enemy in sight to attack 
them. Feeble-sighted and feeble- 
minded, she stood at her outpost, 
scanning the horizon for the danger 
which was under her nose. 

She is tampered with under the 
guise of friendship and pumped of all 
she knows, by the Marquis, with an 
ease that must have furnished no little 
amusement to that cynical nobleman, 


and then, with sudden repentance at 
the thought of her indiscretion, she 
bursts into tears and begs him not to 
say anything about it to her mistress. 
Thus was she turned inside out by her 
questioner, and there must have been 
a grain of pity in even Ais smile, as he 
heard her story. Poor Briggs! We 
depose an immortelle to your memory. 

If there is a moral in her life, it is 
that a chaperon, however naive she 
may be, is better than none at all to 
guard even a wicked woman. 

The nurse of Juliet is a creation 
worthy of the master who made Ro- 
meo and his mistress—an untrustwor- 


thy, affectionate, selfish, garrulous, 
aggravating old duenna. She had a 


lewd tongue, and said wanton crudi- 
ties that no writer of this age would 
dare to pen; this was the licence of 
the time, and even Juliet is not 
shocked at the impropriety of her 
speech. Her wordy wandering is a 
touch true to nature, and a cause of 
constant irritation to her listeners. 
She will have her say and her repeti- 
tion, With an eye to the main chance, 
she is too an echo of Lady Capu- 
let, from whom she receives her sti- 
pend, and one of the most interesting 
features in her character is to note the 
struggle which goes on in her heart 
between her material interests and her 
affection for Juliet. The venal part 
of her soul finds expression when in 
speaking to Romeo of Juliet, she says, 
‘*He that can lay hold of her shall 
have the chinks.” There is no more 
poetry in her nature than in this sen- 
tence. She talks back with the readi- 
ness of Susan Nipper, and the verbal 
resources of a fishwoman: ‘‘I’ll take 
him down,” says she, speaking of Mer- 
cutio, ‘‘an ’a were lustier than he is, 
and twenty such Jacks. Scur- 
vy knave! I am none of his flirt gills; 
I am none of his skains-mates.” 

This is almost the tongue of Bil- 
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lingsgate, and shows the progress of 
the refinement of speech since that day ; 
for it is hardly necessary to say, none 
but the most abandoned mother of 
our day would think of employing 
such a chaperon for her daughter. 

Some sense of moral responsibility 
appears when the nurse tells Romeo 
that it would be gross behavior on 
his part to deal double with a gentle- 
woman so young and inexperienced as 
her mistress. When he gives her the 
well-filled purse she seems to have no 
further doubts as to his honor, prates 
of the sweetness of her mistress, and 
calls his rival Paris ‘‘a toad,” of whom 
in the first act she says, ‘*‘ in faith, he 
is a very flower.” 

How she takes advantage of her im- 
portance, as love’s messenger, to 
abuse the patience of her mistress! In 
response to Juliet’s entreaty to tell her 
news, the ‘‘good, sweet nurse—the 
honey nurse” complains of the ache 
in her bones. Being again earnestly 
enjoined, she says she is out of breath, 
Jesu! 

Juliet.—How art thou out of breath when thou 


hast 
To say to me—that thou art out of breath ? 


The nurse gets out of this corner by 
going off in a criticism on Romeo's 
person, and closing with: ‘*Go thy 
ways, wench. Serve God. What, 
have you dined at home?” Could 
anything be more provoking to the 
eager, love-smitten Juliet in quest of 
news? Again, when the old woman 
with the backache and the headache 
is plied with questions, she says: 
Beshrew your heart for sending me about 
To catch my death with jaunting up and down. 
Then she must be wheedled and ca- 
ressed; that is what she wants; and 
then she gives the longed for informa- 
tion with characteristic volubility. 
Further on, when the nurse announ- 
ces to Juliet the death of Tybalt, the 
well-beloved kinsman, by the hand of 
Romeo, there is something suggestive 
of John Falstaff in her words: 


There’s no trust, 
No faith, no honesty, in men ; all perjured, 
All foresworn, all naught, all dissemblers. 
Ah, where’s my man? Give me some aqua vit2; 
These griefs, these woes, these sorrows make 
me old. 
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Like Sir John too, her love of ease 
and her natural selfishness will not al- 
low her to go far in the way of sacri- 
fice and devotion, and when Juliet is 
at length given over by Lord and Lady 
Capulet, she retraces her steps to stand 
well with them, telling Juliet that 
after all, since Romeo is banished, it 
would be best for her to marry Paris: 
Oh, he’s a lovely gentleman ! 
Romeo's a dish-clout to him. An eagle, madam, 
Hath not so green, so quick, so fair an eye, 
As Paris hath. Beshrew my very heart, 
I think you are happy in this second match. 
This final turning of her back upon 
Romeo is too much for even the indul- 
gent reader, and he shares the feeling 
of Juliet when as the nurse retires she 


declares: 
—Go, counseller ; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. 


The contemplation of this character 
suggests the reflection that if Juliet 
had been confided to a true woman, 
instead of a weak, frivolous, corrupt 
one, the poet would have been unable, 
logically, tc reach his denouement. 

The type of the unscrupulous chape- 
ron is furnished in Ginone, in Racine’s 
play of ‘‘ Phtdre.” 

This tragical duenna turns her pro- 
ject into action, and accuses the son 
of a ‘“‘feu criminel” for the wife of 
his father. Thésée curses and exiles 
his son. Phédre, however, suffers 
with remorse, and none endeavors 
to console her in these terms: 

La faiblesse aux humains n'est que trop naburelle ; 

Mortelle, subissez le sort d'une mortelle. 

Vous vous plaignez d'un joug imposé dés long- 
temps ; 

Les dieux méme, les dieux de I’Olympe habitants, 

Qui d'un bruit si terrible epouvantent les crimes, 

Ont brulé quelquefois de feux illégitimes, 

Such are the counsels of a classical 
and complaisant chaperon, which are 
not less dishonorable for being written 
in beautiful verse. The consolation 
thus given does little toward tranquil- 
lizing the temorseful mind of Phtdre, 
and after the death of Hippolyte, dy- 
ing herself, she confesses before her 
husband, and proclaims the innocence 
of the man she loved. 

Although there is something in the 
term which is unattractive, the chape- 
rons are sometimes as winning as the 
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young women confided to them. In 
France I knew a widow of twenty-four 
who had charge of a girl of eighteen. 
She had, without knowing it, need of 
the same service which she rendered, 
and she found the support which was 
necessary to her in the company of her 
young friend. The widow was the 
chaperon, but the girl, without know- 
ing it, was an excellent body-guard. 
The fast young men never succeeded 
in finding the young woman without 
the girl. The experience of the first 
protected the second, and the inno- 
cence of the second protected the first. 
It was a mutual exchange of good 
offices. With the peculiar notions 
which many Frenchmen entertain to- 
ward widows, there might have been 
some indiscretion in the case of the 
widow, had she not been under the 
clear and tranquil regard of her young 
companion, which inspired and com- 
pelled respect. 

These two charming persons, always 
together, and ready to extend mutual 
aid, furnished an apt illustration of 
the proverb that in union there is 
strength. 

One day an important event modi- 
fied the association, and conferred a 
new and greater authority upon the 
young chaperon: the widow remar- 
ried. She found a husband before her 
protégée, which shows that the severe 
duties of the chaperon do not cool the 
ardor of the masculine or widowed 
heart. It shows too that a certain de- 
gree of experience is to some more at- 
tractive than the charms of ingenu- 
ousness. In other words, the flower 
is lovely, but there are those who pre- 
fer the ripe fruit. 

It has been said that our young men 
can safely be trusted not to take ad- 
vantage of long téte-d-tétes with young 
women to do anything they would not 
do in presence of the mothers; but it 
is better not to have too much confi- 
dence in masculine rectitude under 
such circumstances. It is well for the 
young woman that the man is educated 
as her social protector, for if he were 
not, she would be morally in a lower 
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scale than she is to-day; but he is not 
always a social protector, and the 
family cannot afford to take the risk 
of his being a black sheep. 

According to Arabic law the man is 
not held accountable for persuading 
the woman to leave the straight path, 
it being regarded as the duty of the 
woman herself and her family to take 
care and defend her from his pursuit, 
he being considered as aggressive by 
nature and she repressive. There is a 
little hint conveyed in this Oriental 
law which should not be lost on moth- 
ers with grown-up daughters. 

To be a good sheep-dog requires spe- 
cial qualities, natural and acquired. 
She must be able to detect the wolf 
under the sheep’s clothing by in- 
stinct, although he look like a true 
sheep; must know howto persuade her 
lamb to turn away from him, for the 
lamb usually sees in this covered wolf 
something pure and saintly; and if her 
little sheep obstinately puts herself in 
the way of the wool-covered animal, 
the sheep-dog must know how to cir- 
cumvent him in his designs. 

In the drawing-room, the ball-room, 
and the dining-room the good sheep- 
dog is held to employ a Macchiavelian 
sagacity to safeguard her protégée; 
and however well her task may be 
done, it is apt at best to be an ungrate- 
ful one, for if she succeeds in driving 
off the courtier obnoxious to the pa- 
rents, she incurs the enmity of her pu- 
pil, and if she encourages him, she 
reaps the reproaches of the parents. 
Thus she not unfrequently finds her- 
self tossed between the horns of a di- 
lemma. To sit gracefully between 
these two horns should be her chief 
end; to sit on either of them she dis- 
covers perforce to be an untenable po- 
sition. Although she for a time satis- 
fies father and mother that she has 
done her duty by their daughter, the 
latter, if she be gone in love, will 
probably poison the parental minds 
against her. On the other hand, if, 
she encourages the tender designs of 
the man favored by the daughter, and 
objected to by the parents, she is 
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driven forth by the latter as a traitor 
to the household. 

To reconcile conflicting interests, 
tastes, and affections enters largely 
into her functions, and to do so suc- 
cessfully requires the diplomacy of a 
Gortschakoff or a Talleyrand. 

She must be familiar with the ways 
of the wolf, quick to discover his ap- 
proach toward the heart of her charge. 
While ordinary observers fancy that 
the wolf is saying the platitudes of de- 
parture with the lamb, in the hall, the 
Cerberus of the salon knows by in- 
stinct that he is squeezing her hands 
or pressing her close to his dangerous 
bosom, While the wolf, at dinner, is 
apparently reading over the bill of 
fare to the lamb, her guardian angel 
knows that he is telling her of his 
love. She knows that when this 
‘*masher ” gives a flower to her proté- 
gée, it has a language of the most 
tender kind. She knows that when 
he hands the same passive and roman- 
tic creature into a carriage, he will 
squeeze her fingers, and that the face 
of the squeezed will remain as ingenu- 
ous as before the squeeze. If he plays 
with his handkerchief, she intuitively 
becomes aware that signals in a secret 
tongue are being given out, which the 
demure lambkin comprehends but too 
well. 

That arch diplomate, Mephistophe- 
les, knew that the best way to draw a 
veil over the eyes of Marthe in the exer- 
cise of her duties as guardian of Mar- 
guerite, was to lay prompt siege to her 
affections. All are familiar with the 
shock communicated te the voisine un 
peu mire in the announcement of the 
death of her husband, as made to her 
by the deceiver from the brimstone re- 
gion, and of her quick surrender to 
his artful speech and manners, of her 
forgetfulness of her young flaxen-hair- 
ed charge, who wandered here and 
there in the garden, pursued by the en- 
amored Faust. 

The simple Marthe was unable to 
withstand the attack from such a 
brilliant person—that is, not the limp- 
ing, awkward Mephistopheles beyond 
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the Rhine, but the graceful, statuesque 
one of Gallic soil—she succumbed, and 
poor Margucrite was lost. The poet 
thus taught that one way of subjuga- 
ting the duenna is by a direct appeal 
to her own heart; a necessary condi- 
tion being that she shall be suscepti- 
ble; but happily, in the interests of ro- 
mantic and sentimental young maid- 
ens, all duennas are not so. 

It is the personal contact of the 
man which does more to conquer the 
woman than his speech or his good 
looks. A statue of Praxiteles vivified 
with the soul of wit and original 
thought, standing away from her, 
must make slow progress toward her 
heart. Proximity in talk, where the 
words fall close to the ear, is effective. 
The affinities of nature are revealed in 
the power of the touch. The nobler 
part of man looks upward, and the 
baser downward; the aspirations of 
the soul would wing their flight to the 
clouds, but the inclinations of the 
body keep them to the earth. It is 
for this that the young woman must 
be safeguarded against the weaknesses 
of this superior kind of animal—man., 

It has often been affirmed, and with 
truth, that nowhere in the world may 
the young woman travel with greater 
security than in America, Along her 
whole route she finds men ready to 
put themselves to personal inconve- 
nience to oblige her, and who do not 
presume on what they do to ingratiate 
tnemselves, Men step forward as her 
protectors as if it were according to a 
law of the State instead of a custom, 
and were any one to treat her with 
discourtesy defenders would spring up 
on all sides. With achain of conduc- 
tors she will be passed from one end 
of the Union to the other, with per- 
haps more care than if she were under 
charge of a relative. 

In this general attention with which 
the pretty woman is surrounded it is 
seldom there is an ulterior motive, as 
there is for instance in a country like 
France, where it is not safe for her to 
accept the proffered service of the 
other sex, for the Frenchman stands 
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ready to make his declaration on 
slight provocation. In America the 
recognition of her right to deference 
in all her wishes, sometimes, and par- 
ticularly of late years, has led her to 
claim as a right what was only ex- 
tended as a courtesy. Hence her neg- 
lect to return thanks for the seat 
yielded up in the car; hence the grow- 
ing reluctance in the man to resign 
his seat, in the spirit of the turning 
worm which will not be trodden on 
for ever. This reluctance, however, 
is confined to the large cities. In the 
towns and villages throughout the 
Union the man still gives up his seat 
to the woman, though he be old and 
feeble and she be young and strong. 
This is gallantry that costs something. 

I have seen in a railway car women 
occupying extra seats with bundles 
that might have been placed under the 
seats or hung up in the rack, while a 
group of men stood, without being 
able to rest themselves, and they never 
complained. Such an incident could 
hardly occur in any other country. 
For three hours these victims with 
aching limbs stood without a murmur, 
looking from time to time to the cov- 
eted seats occupied with the bundles, 
not daring to lift up a voice to 
ask for one. Their faces showed 
plainly that they would have liked to 
sit down, but their exceeding respect 
for the sex would not permit them to 
approach the indifferent young women 
who kept guard over the places with 
their traps. It did not even occur to 
them to speak to the conductor. 

Had this situation presented itself 
in France, a Gaul would have ap- 
proached this feminine group, hat in 
hand, with a bow, asking a thousand 
pardons, then he would have quietly 
installed himself in the seat that he 
had paid for, and to which he was en- 
titled. He would of course have in- 
vested the act with much form; he 
would have been distressed beyond 
measure to have them move their bun- 
dles, been desolated at the trouble he 
gave, but he would indubitably have 
secured his seat. On the other hand, 
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supposing his advances to have been 
met with a refusal, he would have 
called the conductor and asked for a 
seat, or his money, and the discomfit- 
ed dames would have had to submit. 
Now, were an American to meet with 
such a rebuff from the other sex, he 
would retreat to a corner, without an 
idea of having recourse to the official 
of the train to claim his rights. 

When a ripe spinster of homely 
make is convoyed by a beautiful wid- 
ow of twenty, the dog would appear 
to be in more danger than the sheep. 
The mature girl, according to the 
opinion of the male sex at least, may 
roam in freedom wherever she lists, 
safe from masculine impertinence. 
Indeed, the ugly girl of any age may 
do so—according to the same opinion. 
The undue anxiety of parents touch- 
ing this kind of person is well il- 
lustrated in ‘*‘My Aunt” of Doctor 
Holmes, where the father takes such 
remarkable precautions against a 
possible elopement of the cherished 
cherub: 

Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavalcade, 

Tore from the trembling father’s arms 
His all accomplished maid. 

She remained a sad, ungathered rose 
on the writer’s ancestral tree, and the 
putting of powder in the pan of the 
prudent father’s gun proved to bea 
waste of ammunition. His parental 
affection was a flattering painter, who 
probably turned her pug into a re- 
troussé, her carotty hair to golden, her 
watery blue eyes to violet, and her 
pudgy form to a distinguished figure. 

There is no civilized country in the 
world where so much license is per- 
mitted in the intercourse of young 
men and women as in the United 
States; and it gives to the foreigner 
travelling here a singular idea of 
American morality, and leads, for in- 
stance, to the production of such a 
play as ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” which presents 
a picture that may be false and exag- > 
gerated in most particulars, but which 
at the same time conveys a suggestion 
that if proper decorum were exhibited 
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by the young people, the idea of such 
a play would not have entered the 
mind of its author. He knew that if 
he had seen young men and women 
acting toward each other in France as 
he had seen young Americans doing, 
he would reach a conclusion unfavora- 
ble to the purity of their relations. 

The author of ‘*Uncle Sam” has 
never visited these shores, and proba- 
bly never will; but he has read the 
books of several French travellers who 
told what they saw, accompanied with 
their conclusions. They saw that the 
young man went with the young wo- 
man, unaccompanied by any of her 
relatives, to the theatre, and that not 
unfrequently after the play he took 
her to a restaurant, where they sat 
perhaps an hour or more over a supper 
with champagne. They saw that the 
young man at eleven at night went 
with her alone to a ball, where he re- 
mained with her until four or five 
o’clock in the morning. These two 
cases, to go no further, were not cx- 
ceptional, but were in accordance with 
the general rule of conduct by which 
young men and women were guided. 

The young women are so unbridled 
in their lives that at the first oppor- 
tunity they commit acts at which Eu- 
ropean mothers would stand aghast. 
A handsome actor appears on the 
stage, and they write him tender let- 
ters, send him flowers, and seek to 
make appointments with him. They 
even form a society of admiration in 
his honor, not on account of the excel- 
lence of his art, but of the graces of 
his person, A foreigner of distinction 
takes a carriage drive at Newport, 
and they surround the vehicle, each 
one on horse-back, seeking a smile, a 
word, or a look from him. They—to 
some of whom he has never been pre- 
sented—send him invitations to dinner 
orto drive. According to one of the 
members of his suite, proposals are 
made to*him of a character to make 
the cheeks of a pure maiden tingle 
with shame. 

If common report may be credited, 
the wife of a handsome actor, during 
an engagement, is obliged to be with 
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him constantly to keep young women 
of society from approaching to make 
tender advances, and that he is in the 
habit of receiving a number of love- 
letters every morning, which, being a 
faithful husband, he and his wife 
read together and destroy, and which, 
if read by the fathers and mothers of 
the senders, would be the cause of 
much pain and apprehension. 

Two young women in sparse bath- 
ing costumes swim out to a yacht, get 
aboard, and without any other cloth- 
ing, sit on deck for a couple of hours, 
drinking champagne with a group of 
roystering young men, and still the 
social position of these two women re- 
mains unquestioned. More, they are 
spoken of among their fashionable ac- 
quaintances as two of the leaders of 
their ‘‘ set.” 

In the flirtatious spirit which pre- 
vails, in the absence of the chaperon, 
love-matches are entered upon with 
little previous acquaintance. Accord- 
ing to a New England journal, at a so- 
cial entertainment in a mansion of one 
of the chief cities of the East, there 
was a beautiful young woman, hand- 
somely attired, who was happy in be- 
ing just engaged to a distinguished 
gentleman from New York. ‘‘She 
wore an antique bracelet, a present 
from her lover, which, the latter said, 
was an heir-loom of his family, brought 
over from Holland. A lady from New 
York recognized it as the bracclet of 
her aunt, which had been stolen from 
her in the lobby of a metropolitan 
theatre. She asked the bridegroom 
whether the bracelet enclosed a pic- 
ture. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘that of my 
sister.’ ‘My aunt’s contained a picture 
of Miss C.,’ observed the lady. The 
bracelet was opened, and there was 
the portrait of Miss C. The bride- 
groom vanished.” 

The conjecture may be safely ven- 
tured, that this young woman was not 
under the guardianship of a prudent 
woman, or she would not have so 


lightly affianced herself to a man she 
knew nothing about—in short, a thief. 
Under what circumstances could she 
have made his acquaintance? Perhaps 
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in a street-car, or onasteamboat. Pcr- 
haps she was presented by one whom 
she hardly knew, for America is the 
home of facile introduction, as shown 
in the frequent scandal over discoveries 
of chevaliers Windustrie, under the 
mask of distinguished foreigners. 


As soon as an attractive young wo- 


man enters where there is a social 
assembly, there is a general desire to 
be ‘‘ introduced,” and in less than an 
hour a score of young men have passed 
through that ceremony; and the jump 
from ‘‘ Happy to make your acquaint- 
ance” to the ‘‘My friend, Miss Ara- 
bella,” is great. In half an hour she 
is probably flirting with one of them 
in an obscure corner of the stairway, 
or under the folds of a window cur- 
tain, knowing nothing of him except 
his name. He may have vices, and a 
reputation that would not for a mo- 
ment bear examination. She is prob- 
ably alone, or with companions of her 
own age; or she may be with one of 
those indulgent mothers, who will not 
or cannot restrain their daughters from 
pursuing their own idea of duty and 
pleasure. Miss Arabella sees the mau- 
vais sujet a few times; her heart speaks, 
and she loves. Then, as a rule, it is 
too late te reveal to her the short- 
comings in his character, for if he be 
black with infamy, she will see in him 
nothing but an angel—this being one 
of the tricks of Cupid. Yet if sucha 
revelation had been made to her the 
first time she saw him, by some wor- 
thy chaperon, she would have turned 
away from him with comparatively 
little effort. 

A Chicago paper gives an instance 
of the fatal facility in making ac- 
quaintance which occurred in that 
city. Mary Blide became acquainted 
through a street flirtation, heaven 
knows how, with a ‘nice-looking 
young man ” who bore two names, one 
being Walter Reynolds and the other 
Walter Dupey. After a few meetings 
he brought a companion with him, 
name unknown, and the twain induced 
Mary Blide and her cousin, Annie L. 
Blide, to go out on the lake, each 
couple occupying a separate skiff—the 
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girls first demurring, but finally con- 
senting. ‘‘They did not venture out 
very far,” to use the words of the jour- 
nalist, ‘‘ nor get widely separated, and 
about nine o’clock were a couple of 
bundred yards out, opposite the foot of 
Twelfth street. At this time Mary 
Blide, from whom the information is 
obtained, noticed movements in the 
boat containing her cousin and escort 
that indicated a struggle. Annie was 
also calling for help, and the man who 
was with her appeared to be trying to 
restrain her and force her to be quiet. 
In a few seconds the boat was cap- 
sized, and Mary thinks both her cousin 
and the young man were drowned, as 
they were not seen after the capsizing, 
Mary’s companion rowed her hastily 
ashore, and jumping from the boat, 
ran away. Annie Blide,was about 
seventeen years of age, rather pretty, 
and the daughter of a highly respect- 
ed family.” 

Here are two young women, ap- 
parently in the upper walks of life, 
who make friends with two unknown 
men, without form of any kind of 
presentation, in a fashion which usu- 
ally belongs to abandoned women who 
pursue their calling on the public 
street. One if not both of these men 
bear assumed names, indicating that 
they are fellows of disreputable char- 
acter, and the subsequent act in the 
boat proves one of them to have been 
so. This unfortunate drama furnishes 
a pointed commentary on the loose, 
informal way in which young people 
are allowed to come together and go 
about to flirt. 

Our girls are the boldest of all, part 
being the boldness of innocence and 
part the boldness of impudicity; but 
from whatever it comes, it does not 
sit well on a young woman. She is 
often under the impression that her 
fast ways, her slang, and her freedom 
with the man is what he admires; and 
this is her mistake, for even the rake 
feels the charm of a modest woman, 
and when he selects his life partner 
she is his choice$ in a word, the man 
passes his time with the fast person 
for his amusement, but when it comes 
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to the serious business of life, such as 
marriage, c'est une autre paire de man- 
ches. 

The ‘‘Be what you seem or seem 
what you be,” of the foreigner, ad- 
dressed to the forward miss by way 
of explanation for a natural mistake 
which he made in regard to her moral 


status, ought to be taken as a lesson “ 


by all young women like her. 

For the mother to remain in an up- 
per room yawning and talking with 
other chaperons, while her daughter, 
with a laisser-aller manner of three or 
four o’clock in the morning, is whirl- 
ing around in the Boston with a 
young man heated with wine, can 
hardly be called serious chaperoning, 
for if there is any time at which the 
mother should be with her daughter, it 
is at that time—it is then that she as- 
suredly needs her. Ordinarily the 
mother who chaperones, as she calls it, 
separates from her charge at the ball- 
room, and does not see her again until 
the twain depart from the house. 

In France there are two rows of 
chairs around the sides of the dancing- 
room; the daughters sitting on the 
front and their respective mothers be- 
hind them on the back row. The 
daughter goes forth to the saltation 
with the maternal approval, and at its 
conclusion she is immediately conduct- 
ed back to her place before the moth- 
er. It would perhaps be too much 
to expect American mothers and 
daughters to comply with such a rigid 
rule in their dancing entertainments, 
but they might at least remain ip the 
same room, where the young would 
be under the eye of the elders. 

For the young woman to go unat- 
tended, save with a family coachman, 
and to go accompanied with a cha- 
peron who passes her time upstairs 
playing backgammon or whist, or 
yawningly wishing she was at home in 
bed, whil® the daughter is furiously 
dancing below, with love and cham- 
pagne d discrétion in the interludes, 
there is but little difference, for if the 
daughter is prone to mischief, she will 
get into it as easily in one case as the 
other. 
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Those favoring full liberty to the 
young woman say that she does not 
require personal supervision because 
she is educated to take care of herself. 
If she does possess such an education, 
at what cost is it accomplished? She 
learns what a maiden. should not 
know, and she goes through what a 
maiden should not do. It is an edu- 
cation at the expense of her innocence 
and her modesty, and though she may 
not have the depravation of a Lais, she 
has something of her speech and her 
manners, 

Yet the mothers are more to blame, 
perhaps, than the young people, who 
are inexperienced and drawn together 
by an affinity which belongs to all 
healthy natures in the vigor of life. 
It can hardly be expected of them to 
pursue the straight path without the 
healthful restraints and good counsel 
which a mother alone can give, and it 
is clearly the duty of the mother to 
command as well as to teach, to make 
of her daughter her constant compan- 
ion and friend, so that she may confide 
to her secrets which, in the absence of 
confession and advice, often lead to 
fatal results. The habit so common 
among our girls to seek this close com- 
panionship in girls of their own age, 
and to stand, in a measure, aloof from 
the mother, is unfortunate, for in pro- 
portion as the daughter cultivates 
such intimacies she withdraws herself 
from her mother and from home in- 
fluences. 

The daughter who is brought up 
in a home, and kept out of fashiona- 
ble boarding-schools, boarding-houses, 
and hotels, must indeed possess a 
vicious nature should she turn out 
badly, On the other hand, she who 
is reared in a boarding-house and al- 
lowed to go and come at will, making 
her friends indiscriminately in hotel 
corridors and parlors without consult- 
ing her mother, going out in parties 
of pleasure with people of her own 
age and without some prudent middle- 
aged person to watch over her, is for- 
tunate if she escapes the pitfalls 
which surround such a life, 

ALBERT RHODES. 














STRANGE ADVENTURE OF LIEUTENANT YERGUNOF, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF IVAN TOUKGUENEFF. 





L 

NE evening Lieutenant Yergunof 
again told us his adventure. 
He told it regularly once a month, and 
we always listened with fresh delight, 
though we knew the circumstances by 
heart. These circumstances were, so 
to speak, like fungi round the trunk of 
a tree, having gradually grown about 
the root of the story. The whole man- 
ner of our narrator was too well known 
for us to have the slightest difficulty 
in filling up any gaps that might occur. 
But since then the Lieutenant has died, 
and there is no one left to tell his ad- 
venture, so we have determined to 

make it generally known. 

It took place in the youth of the 
Lieutenant, something like forty years 
ago. He used to say that he was then 
an elegant, handsome young man, 
with fair cheeks, rosy lips, curly hair, 
and the brightest of bright eyes. We 
took it on his word, though in our 
time nothing of all this was to be seen. 
To us he appeared rather more a man 
of very ordinary appearance: his face 
was common and sleepy, his body fat 
and awkward. But we did not forget 
that no beauty stands the lapse of 
time. And the remains of elegance 
were still to be found in the Lieuten- 
ant. He wore, in his old age, very 
tight pantaloons and martingales, 
laced his thick figure, curled his hair, 
and colored his moustache with a Per- 
sian tincture, which produced more 
red and green than black. Altogether, 
the Lieutenant was a very worthy no- 
bleman, though in playing whist he 
loved to throw his little gray eyes on 
his neighbors’ cards. But this he did 
less from a desire to win than from 
pecuniary considerations, for he did 
not like to lose money uselessly. But 
enough of the man. Let us proceed 
to his story. 





It was spring in the then new town 
of Nicolayef, at the mouth of the 
Dnieper. Mr. Yergunof, who held the 
rank of naval lieutenant, had been 
stationed there by the government. 
As a careful, trustworthy man, he had 
been charged with the building of 
some large gun-boats; and he fre- 
quently received considerable sums, 
which, for greater security, he carried 
in a great leathern belt, buckled round 
his waist. For Lieutenant Yergunof, 
in spite of his youth, was distinguish- 
ed for the great wisdom and regularity 
of his conduct: he carefully avoided 
all discreditable acquaintance; at that 
time never touched a card; and kept 
entirely by himself; so that among the 
cleverer part of his companions he 
had got the nick-name of ‘young 
girl”; while the wilder portion, among 
themselves, called him ‘‘ sleepy-head.” 

The Lieutenant had a single weak- 
ness: his heart was too susceptible to 
the attractions of the fair sex; but he 
was able to withstand throbbings of 
passion, and exposed himself to no 
danger of what he called ‘‘ self-surren- 
der.” He rose early and went to bed 
early; fulfilled punctually all his du- 
ties, and had no distraction but a long 
walk, which he took every evening in 
the furthest suburbs of the town. He 
never read books, from fear of a rush 
of blood to the head, and every spring 
was obliged to counteract this pleth- 
ory by certain decoctions. Every 
night, after he had lain aside his uni- 
form, having himself carefully brushed 
it, the Lieutenant turned his steps to- 
ward the fruit-gardens of the suburbs, 
and followed, with measured tread, 
their long wooden fences. He often 
stopped, gazed in wonder at the love- 
ly landscape, plucked a flower for 
a memento, and felt therein a cer- 
tain satisfaction, But he felt more 
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genuine pleasure when he met a “‘lit- 
tle Cupid”; that is, a pretty village 
girl hastening to her home with a so- 
called soul-warmer over her shoulders, 
a square handkerchief on her head, 
and carrying a light package under 
her bare arm. Since he, according to 
his own expression, was of an ‘‘ excit- 
able but modest disposition,” the Lieu- 
tenant never accosted the ‘little Cu- 
pid,” but smiled kindly and followed 
her with a tender glance; then would 
he sigh deeply, return to his room with 
the same proud step, sit down by his 
window, abandon himself to his 
thoughts for half an hour, and smoke 
with circumspection from a long meer- 
schaum pipe some strong tobacco giv- 
en him by his god-father, a German 
police - officer. So passed his days, 
without sorrow or joy. But one eve- 
ning, when the Lieutenant was going 
home through an empty lane, he sud- 
denly heard quick steps behind him 
and confused words, interrupted by 
sobs. He turned round, and beheld a 


young girl of some twenty years, 
whose very agreeable face was bathed 


in tears. Some great and unexpected 
misfortune seemed to have overtaken 
her. She ran, stumbled, talked to her- 
self, and moved her arms about with- 
out ceasing her tears. Her blond hair 
was loose, and her neckerchief (at that 
time neither mantillas nor mantles were 
worn) had glided down from her 
shoulders, and was held only by a pin. 
The young girl was dressed like a la- 
dy, not as a mere village girl. 

Yergunof made way for her. A 
feeling of pity conquered his ever- 
present fear, and when she got near 
he politely placed three fingers on the 
rim of his shako, and inquired the 
cause of her grief. 

‘*Can I, as an officer, help you?” he 
asked, laying his hand on his sailor's 
dagger. 

The young girl stopped, and for a 
moment seemed not to understand the 
Lieutenant’s offer; then, as if delighted 
by an opportunity to unbosom herself, 
she began to talk very fast, and in 
rather bad Russian. 
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‘*For God’s sake, Mr. Officer,” 
she began, and at the same mo- 
ment her tears began to flow anew, 
rolling in drops over her round 
fresh cheeks, ‘‘it’s terrible, awful! 
God knows how I shall begin! We 
have been plundered. The cook has 
carried off everything, everything—the 
tea-can, the common purse, the clothes! 
—even the clothes, the socks and the 
linen—yes, and my aunt’s work-bag. 
In a letter-box in it was a twenty- 
rouble note and two plated spoons—a 
fur coat—any, all, all. I told the po- 
liceman—and what did he answer? 
‘Clear out; I don’t believe you; I 
won't hear anything more about it! 
You belong to the same band.’ I 
repeated, ‘Pity me—a fur coat!’ and 
he answered anew, ‘Get out of this. I 
won’t hear any more!’ and stamped 
his feet. What an insult, Mr. Officer— 
‘get out!’ and where did he mean for 
me to go?” 

The young girl again broke out in 
sobs, and, quite bereft of her senses, 
laid her head on the Lieutenant’s arm. 
The latter, somewhat disturbed on his 
own account, thereupon forced him- 
self to say without moving, ‘‘ Don’t 
cry,” but could not turn his eye from 
the convulsively moving neck of the 
hotly weeping girl. 

‘*Permit me, my dear young lady, 
to take you home,” he said at last, 
gently moving her shoulder with his 
finger. ‘* Here on the street—you will 
see—it is impossible—you can there 
tell me your trouble, and I as an hon- 
est soldier will certainly relieve you 
of all care.” 

The young girl raised her head, and 
seemed now first to be aware that she, 
so to speak, was in e young man’s 
arms. She blushed, turned away her 
face, and went on some steps, still 
sobbing. The Lieutenant repeated his 
offer. The young girl threw a glance 
at him, through her long blond hair, 
which, drenched with tears, fell over 
her eyes (at this part of his story, 
Yergunof never forgot to say that this 
glance pierced him like a dagger; once 
he even tried to represent the glance); 
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then she placed her hand in the arm 
which the gallant Lieutenant offered 
her, and went away with him in the 
direction in which she said her dwell- 
ing lay. Yergunof had had few op- 
portunities in his life for ladies’ society, 
and he did not at first know how to 
begin the conversation. But his com- 
panion soon relieved him of his embar- 
rassment. She began to chatter at 
great speed, occasionally using the 
back of her hand to wipe away the 
tears which still gathered in her eyes. 
In a few minutes the Lieutenant had 
been informed that her name was 
Emilia Karlovna; that she was born at 
Riga; * that she was now in Nicolayef 
on a visit to an aunt, also born in 
Riga; that her father had been in the 
army, but had died of consumption, 
and that her aunt had engaged a Rus- 
sian cook (a very good cook, and 
cheap, but without a recommenda- 
tion); that this cook had robbed them 
and gone off that very day, no one 
knew where; that she must have gone 
to the police. Here the disgrace which 
she shared came to her mind, and she 
began to sob anew. The Lieutenant 
was again in difficulty how to comfort 
her; but the young girl, with whom 
impressions seemed to vanish as quick- 
ly as they came, suddenly stopped, 
and stretching out her hand, said in a 
calm voice, 

** That is our house.” 

The house was a sort of low cottage, 
with four little windows looking on 
the street. Behind the panes appeared 
the dark green of geranium plants, 
and through one of the windows 
shone the weak flame of a candle. 
Darkness was rapidly approaching. 
The house was surrounded by a wood- 
en fence as high as the eaves, and in 
this was a low door. The young girl 
went up to this, and when she found 
it closed she shook impatiently the 
heavy iron ring of the old knocker. 
Slouching steps, as of a person with 


* To understand many allusions in the remain- 
der of this tale, it should be understood that Riga 
is the chief city of the “Russian Baltic Pro- 
vinces,”’ in which German is exclusively spoken. 
—A. Vv. 
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old slippers on her feet, were heard 
behind the fence, and the sharp voice 
of a woman asked a question in Ger- 
man, which the Lieutenant did not un- 
derstand. As an honest seaman he 
was acquainted only with Russian. 
The young girl on her part also an- 
swered in German; the door was then 
half opened, and after the girl had 
been let in, violently shut in Yergu- 
nof’s face, who yet had time enough to 
distinguish in the dusk the figure of a 
big old woman in a red dress, and 
with a lantern in her hand. The 
Lieutenant remained for some time 
motionless from astonishment; then, 
overcome by the thought that they 
had ventured to show such rudeness to 
him, an officer, he turned on his heel 
and started for his lodgings. But 
hardly had he walked ten feet, when 
the door reopened, and the young girl, 
who meanwhile had had time to whis- 
per a few words in the old woman’s 
ear, appeared on the threshold, and 
said with a loud voice, 

‘* Where are you going, Mein Herr 
Officer. Won’t you come in?” 

Yergunof hesitated a moment; then 
walked back to the house. His new 
acquaintance, whom we will now call 
Emilia, led him through a small, dark, 
damp room into an apartment toler- 
ably large, but very low. A large 
wardrobe and a lounge covered with 
grazed linen lined one side. Overthe 
doors and between the windows ap- 
peared the displaced portraits of two 
archbishops with the mitre, and of a 
Turk with a turban, Trunks and hat- 
boxes filled the corner of the room, 
and near by, surrounded by rickety 
chairs, a card table stood open, upon 
which lay a man’s cap and a half 
emptied tumbler. The old woman 
whom the Lieutenant had seen at the 
door, followed him closely. She was 
a dirty looking Jewess. She was 
cross-eyed, and the expression of these 
orbs of vision was exceedingly disa- 
greeable. Gray hairs covered her 
thick upper lip. Emilia introduced 
her to the Lieutenant with the words, 
‘* This is my aunty, Mme. Fritsche.” 
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Yergunof could not repress a move- 
ment of surprise, but he considered it 
his duty to give his name and rank, 
which Mme. Fritsche received with an 
oblique look, and asked her niece in 
Russian if she would have some tca. 

**Oh, yes, tea,” said Emilia. ‘* You 
drink tea, don’t you, Herr Officer? 
Please bring the samovar, aunty. And 
why do you keep standing, mein herr, 
instead of sitting down? Good lord, 
how ceremonious you are! Allow me 
to take off my shawl.” 

While Emilia talked she kept turn- 
ing her head from side to side, and 
giving little jerks with her shoulders; 
just like a bird that has settled down 
on the top of a tree with the sun shin- 
ing dead upon her. 

The Lieutenant took a chair, and 
with the proper air of seriousness be- 
gan to talk about the robbery; but 
Emilia soon interrupted him. 

**Don’t trouble yourself any more 
about that,” said she; ‘‘ the trouble is 
over. My aunt has just told me that the 


chief things have been found ” (here 
Mme. Fritsche whispered some words 


in her ear and left the room). ‘‘It was 
never necessary to go to the police ; but 
I caa never restrain myself. Iam—you 
don’t understand German—I am so 
precipitate. Just look at me. I have 
forgotten all about it—completely for- 
gotten!” 

The Lieutenant looked at Emilia, 
Her face had in truth got back again its 
expression of indifference. Every- 
thing in this charming face laughed: 
the eyes, shaded by long ashen-gray 
lashes, the mouth, the cheeks, the 
chin, even the dimple in the chin, 
even the end of her little squat 
nose. She went up toa broken mir- 
ror, and arranged her hair, meantime 
surging and occasionally flashing back 
her eyes. Yergunof followed her 
every movement with attention. She 
pleased him uncommonly. 

‘*Will you pardon me for having 
brought you here?” she said, while 
she continued to eoquet with the 
glass. ‘Has it been disagreeable? ” 

‘* What did you say?” 
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“‘T was talking to you! I am so 
hasty! I act first and think after- 
ward, or often I don’t think at all. 
But what’s your name, Mein Herr Of- 
ficer? Will you tell me?” So saying 
she piaced herself decisively before 
him, and crossed her round arms over 
her breast. 

‘*My name is Yergunof—Ceezma 
Vassilivitch Yergunof,” answered the 
lieutenant. 

**Yergu—oh, I can’t pronounce that 
name; it is too hard for me. I'll call 
you Florestan. I knew a Mr. Flore- 
stanin Riga. Hedealt inthe best silk 
goods, and wasn’t he handsome! not 
less than you; but what a fine height 
you have! A regular Russian hero! 
I love the Russians. I ama Russian 
myself—indeed I am, for my father was 
an officer; he was going to have an 
order. But I have whiter hands than 
you.” She raised her arms over her 
head, rubbed her hands till they were 
red; then, quickly dropping them, she 
remarked, ‘‘ Look! I always wash with 
rich Greek soap. Just smell of them 
—oh, no, not a kiss. I didn’t show 
them to you for that. In what ser- 
vice are you?” 

‘*In the fleet—the ninth station of 
the Black sea.” 

**Oh, you are a naval officer? Do 
you get much pay?” 

‘* No, not very much.” 

‘* You must be very clever. I sce it 
in your eyes. What thick eye-brows 
you have! It would bea good thing 
to rub them with candle grease every 
night to make ’em grow better. Why 
don’t you wear a moustache?” 

‘*It’s against the regulations of the 
service.” 

‘** Nonsense! how absurd, your regu- 
lations! Is that a dagger you have 
there? ” 

‘*It is a hanger—the distinguishing 
mark of a sailor.” 

‘*Oh, a hanger! 
me see it?” 

So saying, she closed her eyes and 
bit her lips, and drawing the steel 
with effort from the sheath, she drew 
the flat of the blade across her nose. 


Is it sharp? Let 
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“It is sharpish, your hanger,” she 
said. ‘‘I could kill by it with a single 
cut.” So saying, she threatened the 
Lieutenant, who, as if afraid, retreated 
amid loud laughter. Then she began 
to laugh. 

**T will be gracious to you,” she 
said, assuming a majestic position. 
‘*Take back your weapon. Apropos! 
how old are you?” 

‘* Five and twenty.” 

‘And I nineteen, 
funny!” 

Emilia laughed with such abandon 
as almost to tumble backward. The 
Lieutenant hardly moved in his chair, 
and could not turn his eyes from her 
fresh, rosy face, trembling with laugh- 
ter. She pleased him more and more. 

Suddenly Emilia ceased her laugh- 
ter, and after she had looked atten- 
tively at the Lieutenant, as if she saw 
him for the first time, she went up to 
the mirror humming a tune (which 
seemed to be a habit of hers), ‘‘Do 
you sing, Mr. Florestan?” she asked. 

‘“*No, my dear young lady. I was 
not taught singing when I was young.” 

‘*‘And you don’t play the guitar 
either? Ido. I have one inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, only the strings are 
broken. You will give me something 
to get new ones, won’t you, Herr Offi- 
cer? Then I will sing you such a love- 
ly German ballad—so touching! And 
can you dance? No? Impossible! 
You shall learn from me the schot- 
tische and the kossack. Tra la la, tra 
la la.” And Emilia began to jump 
about the room. ‘‘Just ‘see what 
pretty shoes I wear. They came from 
Warsaw. And what are you going to 
call me?” 

The Lieutenant blushed to the eyes. 
**T will call you the divine Emilia.” 

‘*You must call me *mein Zucker- 
piippchen’ [sugar-doll]. Come new, 
say it after me.” 

‘*With the greatest pleasure, but I 
fear it will come rather hard to my 
tongue.” 

‘* No matter. 

** Mahin.” 

** Zucker.” 


O lord, how 


Say ‘ mein.’” 
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‘* Tszouker.” 

‘** Piippchen, piippchen, piippchen.” 

** Pii——. No, I can't get that out.” 

‘*Oh, but you must. Do you know 
what it means? That’s the most beau- 
tiful word in the German language to 
young ladies. I will explain it to you 
by-and-by, for my aunt is coming with 
the samovar.” Emilia clapped her 
hands. ‘‘Aunty, I want cream with 
my tea. Is there some there?” 

‘**Hold your tongue,” said the aunt 
crossly in German. 

The Lieutenant stayed at Mme. Frit- 
sche’s till dark. Since his arrival in 
Nicolayef, he had not passed so plea- 
sant an evening. Yet it more than 
once occurred to him that it was hard- 
ly the proper thing for an officer, a 
nobleman, to associate with such peo- 
ple as the damsel from Riga and her 
aunt; but Emilia was so attentive, she 
chattered so amusingly, she bestowed 
upon him such flattering looks, that 
he threw aside all scruples, and deter- 
mined to enjoy life as a friendly priest 
had advised him, Oulya single thing 
disquieted him somewhat, and left 
upon him a painful impression. In 
the midst of his conversation with 
Emilia and her aunt, the door was 
half opened—wide enough for the en- 
trance of a man’s arm in a dark-colored 
sleeve, with three small silver buttons, 
which placed on a chair a rather large 
package wrapped up in a napkin. 
The two women seized it eagerly to 
see what it contained. 

‘‘Those are not the same spoons,” 
said Emilia, but the aunt dug her el- 
bows into her side,and hastened to car- 
ry out the packet without fastening the 
ends of the napkin, on one of which the 
Lieutenant thought he noticed a red 
spot, very like a blood stain. 

‘* What was in there?” he asked. 
‘*Have you got back more of the stolen 
property?” 

** Yes,” said Emilia, with hesitation. 
‘* They have been brought back.” 

‘¢ Who found them—your servant? ” 

Emilia raised her eyebrows. ‘‘ What 
servant?” she asked. ‘* We have none.” 

‘* But there is a man?” 
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‘*No man ever crosses our thresh- 


old.” 

‘*Pardon, pardon; but I recognized 
the sleeve of a ‘wengerka,’ and then 
the cap ie 

‘*No—a man never crosses our 
threshold,” repeated Emilia with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ What you may have seen — 
the hat belongs to me.” 

‘* What, to you?” 

‘*Certainly, to me. 
like to go to a masked ball. 
longs to me—that’s enough.” 

‘*But who brought you the pack- 
et?” 

Emilia made no answer, and soon 
after followed her aunt out of the 
room. A few moments later she came 
back alone, and the Lieutenant was 
about to ask her again; she looked 
sharply at him, and remarked that a 
cavalier should be ashamed to be so 
inquisitive. At the same time her 
face changed its expression and be- 
came dark. Soon she took a pack of 
cards from the table and asked the 
Lieutenant to guess the king of hearts. 

Yergunof laughingly took the cards, 
and every suspicion left him at once, 
But the same evening these disagree- 
able thoughts returned. He had al- 
ready left behind him the little door 
in the fence which opened on the 
street, and for the last time had cried, 
** Adieu, Zuckerpiippchen,” when a 
small thickset man rubbed against him, 
with a thin gipsy face, black moustache, 
eagle nose, and shining eyes under 
thick brows—all of which were dis- 
closed by the bright moonlight. The 
Lieutenant was certain he recognized, 
not his face, for that he had never be- 
fore seen, but the sleeve of his coat 
with the three silver buttons. <A sort 
of unrest awoke in the soul of this ju- 
dicious young man. When he got 





Sometimes I 
It be- 


home he did not light, according to 
his custom, his long meerschaum pipe. 
The unexpected meeting with the at- 
tractive Emilia, and the agreeable 
hours passed in her society, may per- 
haps explain the excitement of his 
feelings. 
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II. 

WHATEVER may have been the mis- 
givings of the Lieutenant, they soon 
vanished and left no trace. His visits 
to the two ladies constantly became 
more frequent. At first Yergunof vis- 
ited them only secretly, being rather 
ashamed of his intimacy with them; 
but afterward he displayed openly his 
preference for the dwelling of his new 
acquaintances to any other house, the 
melancholy four walls of his own 
lodgings naturally nut excepted. Mme. 
Fritsche no longer produced on him a 
disagreeable impression, though she 
continued to treat him in a manner by 
no means respectful—nay, almost con- 
temptuous. Ladies of this variety 
prize in their admirers a profitable 
open-handedness, and the Lieutenant 
was by no means reckless on money 
matters. So far as presents were con- 
cerned, the best that he gave was nuts, 
and raisins, and gingerbread. Only 
once had he, according to his own ex- 
pression, ruined himself; he had given 
Emilia a small real French silk neck- 
erchief. That same day she singed 
the ends of it in the light, and when 
he reproached her for this she straight- 
way tied it round the cat’s tail. He 
became angry, and she laughed in his 
face. At last the Lieutenant was 
forced to admit not only that the 
ladies from Riga held him in no re- 
spect, but that he did not even enjoy 
their confidence, for he was never ad- 
mitted without previous examination. 
Often he had been obliged to wait; 
sometimes they sent him off without 
ceremony, and to avoid taking him 
into their confidence spoke in his pres- 
ence in a foreign language. Emilia 
gave him no account of her doings, 
and for every question which he ad- 
dressed to her she always had an eva- 
sion ready. But what troubled him 
most was that several rooms in the 
house of Mme. Fritsche, which though 
nominally a cottage was very roomy, 
always remained closed to him, In 
spite of all this Yergunof was exceed- 
ingly comfortable at Emilia’s. He 
found there, as the phrase is, loving 
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souls, and it flattered his vanity that 
his young friend, who continued to 
call him Florestan, did not cease to 
wonder at his manly beauty, 4nd 
found that his eyes resembled those of 
a bird of paradise. 

One hot summer day about noon, the 
Lieutenant, who had spent the whole 
morning in the burning sun, among his 
workmen at the navy-yard, slouched 
up, exhausted, to the well-known door. 
He knocked, and was not forced to 
wait. As soon as he entered the so- 
called drawing-room, be threw him- 
self on the lounge. Emilia came up 
and wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with her handkerchief. 

** How tired you are, my poor friend, 
and how hot!” she said, full of 
sympathy. ‘‘ You might at least have 
unbuttoned your collar. Good Lord, 
how your heart beats!” 

‘“*T am used up,” replied Yergunof 
sighing. ‘‘I’ve been on my feet since 
the early morning, and the burning 
sunshine on my shako. At first I 
thought 1 would go home, but those 
rascally contractors will be waiting 
for methere. But here with you what 
quiet! I think I'll take a napif you'll 
let me.” 

“Don't worry. 
turb you.” 

‘* But I hesitate——” 

‘“What nonsense! Gotosleep. I 
will rock you.” She began to trill a 
cradle song. The Lieutenant said, 
‘Couldn't I have a glass of water 
first?” 

‘* You shall have it fresh, and clear 
as crystal. Wait till I put a little 


No one shall dis- 


cushion under your head—this way—’ 


and this, against the flies.” 

She covered his face with her neck- 
erchief. 

‘*A thousand thanks, my little Cu- 
pid,” said the Lieutenant, and soon 
he was fast asleep. Emilia sang, 
gently bending her body as if she were 
rocking him, and laughed to herself 
at her motion and her song. 

At the end of an hour Yergunof 
awoke. It had seemed to him in his 
sleep that he felt some one bending 
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over him. He took off the kerchief 
which covered his eyes. Emilia was 
close to him on her knees, and her face 
had an expression that was strange to 
him. She rose suddenly and ran toa 
window, while she concealed some- 
thing in her pocket. The Lieutenant 
stretched his legs and arms, 

**Pve had a good sleep,” said he. 
** Just come a little nearer, my dear.” 

When Emilia approached, he rose 
suddenly from the sofa, plunged his 
hand in her pocket, and pulled out a 
small pair of scissors. 

‘*Oh, Lord!” said Emilia involun- 
tarily. 

‘*Those are scissors?” stammered 
the Lieutenant. 

‘*Certainly. What did you expect 
to find—a pistol? Oh, what a funny 
face he has! Cheeks creased like 
the pillows, hair standing up straight, 
and he never laughs! Oh!” Emilia 
writhed in laughter. 

‘*That’s enough,” said the Lieuten- 
ant angrily. ‘‘If you can’t find any- 
thing better to laugh at than that, Pll 
clear out. I’m going,” said he when 
she continued to laugh, and took his 
shako. 

Emilia stopped, ‘‘Pish! how cross 
you are!” said she—‘‘a real Russian. 
All Russians areill-natured. There he 
goes. Yesterday he promised me five 
roubles, and to-day he has given me 
nothing, and is going off.” 

**T have no money with me,” mut- 
tered the Lieutenant, already on the 
threshold of thedoor. ‘‘Good-by.” 

Emilia followed and threatened him 
with her finger. ‘‘Just hear what he 
says; that he has no money. Oh, 
what deceivers all these Russians are. 
But wait, just wait, Mr. Swindler. 
Aunty, come in here; I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

The evening of that day the Lieuten- 
ant noticed in undressing that the 
upper edge of his belt, that belt which 
he always wore around him, had been 
slit the length of a finger. Being an 
orderly man, he straightway took 
needle and thread, waxed his thread, 
and carefully sewed up the hole, with- 
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out giving any further heed to this in- 
significant circumstance. 

During the whole of the following 
day the Lieutenant was engrossed by 
his business. In the afternoon he did 
not even leave his dwelling, and till 
late in the night; he then wrote and 
copied in the sweat of his brow re- 
ports to his superior officer, and then 
pitilessly altered his accents, throwing 
in an occasional ‘‘ but,” and an excla- 
mation point. The next morning a 
little Jew girl, with bare feet and 
ragged frock, brought him a note 
from Emilia, the first he had ever re- 
ceived. 

‘*My dearest Florestan,” it ran, 
‘“‘are you angry with your Zuck- 
erpiippchen, that you did not come to 
see her yesterday? I beg of you be 
not so, and if you don’t want your 
loving Emilia to shed many hot tears, 
then come without further request at 
5 this afternoon. [The figure 5 was 
surrounded by a double wreath of 
flowers drawn with a pen.] Your lov- 
ing Emilia.” 

The Licutenant was astonished. He 
had not supposed Emilia to be so well 
educated. He gave the child a copec, 
and told her to say that he would 
come, 

Yergunof kept his word. The clock 
had not struck five when he knocked 
at Mme. Fritsche’s door; but to his 
great surprise Emilia was not at home. 
The aunt received him, and after she 
had made a respectful bow announced 
that unforeseen circumstances had 
forced Emilia to go away, but that she 
would soon return, and begged him to 
wait for her. Mme. Fritsche had on 
a clean cap, smiled, spoke in a flatter- 
ing tone, and evidently tried to give 
an agreeable expression to her repul- 
sive countenance, the only result being 
the addition of a double-faced and 
contemptuous look. 

** Sit down, sir, sit down,” said she, 
pushing an easy chair toward him, 
‘*and with your permission I will have 
the pleasure of offering you a little 
lunch.” 

Mme. Fritsche again bowed, went 
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out, and soon came back with a cup of 
chocolate onateatray. Thechocolate 
was not of the best sort, but the Lieu- 
terfant enjoyed it, though he tried in 
vain to guess whence arose this sudden 
favor on the part of Mme. Fritsche,and 
what it all signified. Emilia came 
not. He was beginning to lose pa- 
tience, when without warning the 
sound of a guitar pierced his ear 
through the wall of the room. One 
strain, a second, a third—ever strong- 
er and fuller. The Lieutenant was lost 
in amazement. Emilia did indeed 
possess a guitar, but it had only three 
strings, for he had not yet had time 
to buy new ones; besides Emilia was 
not at home. Strains were heard 
again, and this time so full as if they 
came from the very room in which the 
Lieutenant himself was. The Lieuten- 
ant turned round, and cried aloud in 
astonishment and terror. Before him 
on the threshold of a small, low door 
which he had not before noticed, be- 
cause hidden by the large wardrobe, 
stood a strange, unknown form, not a 
child, but still less a young woman. 
This creature wore a white dress with 
colored spots, and red shoes with 
buckles. Her thick, heavy black 
hair closed above her forehead in a 
golden ring, descended like a mantle 
from her little head over her delicate, 
slender figure. Under this mass two 
great eyes shone with dark fire, and 
two brown sunburned arms, with gold 
bracelets, held, together with her 
hands, a guitar, The face could hard- 
ly be seen, so small and dark was it; 
only a sharp nose stood out in a 
The 
Lieutenant stood as if petrified. He 
stared steadily at this extraordinary 
creature, who also fixed her eyes upon 
him, but said not a word. After a 
time he recovered his senses, and hesi- 
tatingly moved toward her. The dark 
face began to smile, snow-white teeth 
suddenly appeared, the head rose, and 
shaking back its thick hair, displayed 
itself in all its delicate and clear-cut 
beauty. 

‘*Who is this imp?” muttered the 
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Lieutenant, and approaching still near- 
er he said, in a low voice, ‘* Child, 
child, who are you?” 

‘‘This way,” she replied in a feign- 
ed tone, and with odd pronunciation, 
which placed the accent on the wrong 
syllable—‘‘this way "—and stepped 
backward. The Lieutenant followed 
her across the threshold, and found 
himself in a small, windowless room, 
whose walls and floor were covered 
with heavy rugs of mohair yarn. He 
smelled a strong odor of musk; two 
little yellow wax lights burned on a 
round table, which stood before a very 
low Turkish sofa; in one corner was a 
small bed, hung with curtains of Ori- 
ental muslin, adorned with strips of 
satin, hung in the centre to an amber 
ring, and with tassels of red silk at 
the ends. 

** But allow me to ask who are you?” 
repeated the Lieutenant. 

‘* The sister—Emilia’s sister!” 

‘*You her sister? You live here?” 

‘¢' Yes.” 

The Lieutenant offered to shake 
hands, but she again retreated. 

‘* How then does it happen that she 
never told me about you? Do you 
keep yourself out of sight?” 

The child nodded her head assent- 
ingly. 

‘*Really? But what reason have 
you to conceal yourself? This, then, 
is why I have never seen you! I must 
say that I had not the remotest suspi- 
cion of your existence. That fat old 
Mme. Fritsche is your aunt then?” 

** Yes,” 

‘“*Hur! You don’t seem very famil- 
iar with Russian. What's your name?” 

** Colibri.” 

**Colibri! That’s a very unusual 
name. I think there are little insects 
in Africa called colibri, are there not?” 

Colibri laughed. Her laugh was 
short and odd, as if marbles were 
clicking in her throat. She gravely 
shook her head, threw a quick glance 
round, laid down her guitar, and with 
a single spring was at the door, which 
she slammed to. Her every move- 
ment was quick and agile, and accom- 
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panied by a noise like the rustling of 
a lizard. Her hair fell behind as low 
as her knees, 

‘* Why did you shut the door?” ask- 
ed the Lieutenant. 

Colibri put a finger to her lips. ‘*On 
Emilia’s account,” said she. 

The Lieutenant laughed somewhat 
foolishly. 

‘* Would she be jealous?” 

‘* What?” asked Colibri, assuming 
a childlike air, as at every question 
which she put. ‘‘Jealous—angry. Oh, 
yes!” 

‘*You greatly honor me, 
here, how old are you?” 

‘*Ten and seven.” 

** Seventeen I suppose you mean?” 

sé Yes. ” 

The Lieutenant looked with a still 
more piercing glance than before at 
his strange companion. 

‘‘But you are a little wonder of 
beauty! Whathair! Whateyes! And 
those eyebrows! Oh!” 

Colibri began to laugh, and rolled 
slowly her splendid eyes. 

‘Yes, Lam a beauty,” she said with 
peculiar dignity. ‘‘Sit down, here, 
close by me. See this lovely flower. 
It smells good.” 

She drew an elderberry twig from 
her belt, and looked at the Lieutenant 
through the blossoms, from which she 
bit off a leaf. 

‘*T say, would you like a Constanti- 
nople sweetineat—sherbet? ” she asked. 

Colibri quickly rose, went to a com- 
mode, and took thence a gilded pot 
wrapped up in a piece of red cloth, 
strewn with bits of silver gilt,a silver 
spoon, a cut-glass caraffe filled with 
water, andatumblerto match. ‘*Take 
a ‘sherbet,’ signore? Very good, and 
I will sing. What would you like?” 
She seized the guitar. 

‘*Do you sing?” said the Lieuten- 
ant, conveying a spoonful of the ad- 
mirable sherbet to his mouth. 

Colibri plunged her two hands in 
her thick hair, threw it behind her, 
dropped her head one side, and struck 
a few notes, while she looked atten- 
tively at the tips of her fingers and the 
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keyhole of the guitar. Then she be- 
gan to sing in a voice that was plea- 
sant, and much stronger than one 
would have expected in so fragile a 
form; but to the Lieutenant her voice 
sounded queer. ‘‘How she miaus, 
the little cat,” he said to himself. She 
sang a melancholy song; it was nci- 
ther Russian nor German, but in a 
tongue to Yergunof completely un- 
known. As he learned afterward, she 
mingled numerous strange gutturals in 
her song, and at the end she sang 
softly, ‘‘ Sinzimar, Sintamar,” or some- 
thing like it. Then she leaned her 
head on her hand, sighed, and laid 
the guitar on her knee. 

‘Well, do you want still mere?” 
she asked. 

‘‘Tdoindeed. But why always some!- 
ancholy a face?’ Have some sherbet.” 

**No, eat it yourself. This shall be 
more cheerful.” 

Then she sang a little song, after 
the fashion of a dance accompaniment, 
but in the same incomprehensible lan- 
guage, and, as before, interrupted by 
gutturals. Her brown fingers ran like 
little spiders over the strings, and she 
ended the song with a loud ‘‘huza,” 
frequently repeated, and pounded the 
table with her little fist. Her eycs 
beamed with a wild brilliancy. 

The Lieutenant was, as the saying is, 
quite in a cloud, His head was a per- 
fect eddy. Everything was so new to 
him; this odor of musk, the strange 
songs, the lights in broad daylight, 
the vanilla sherbet, and above all Co- 
libri herself, who came .nearer and 
nearer, her shining, silky hair, and her 
ever mournful countenance. 

‘*She is a Russalka,’* he said to 
himself with a feeling of peculiar dis- 
comfort. ‘‘My little soul, tell me, 
what induced you to invite me here to- 
day?” 

‘*You are a young, handsome fel- 
low. I love such.” 

‘*Ah, what will Emilia say? She’s 
coming. She wrote me so this morn- 
ing.” 

* A sort of Undine or mischievous dryad in the 
Slavonic mythology. 
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‘Say nothing to Emilia. She would 
kill me.” 

The Lieutenant burst out laughing. 
‘*Is she so very ill-tempered?” 

Colibri shook her head, ‘ Kill only 
bad people. Don’t say anything to 
Mme. Fritsche either.” 

She touched the Lieutenant’s fore- 
head with the tip of her finger. ‘‘ Un- 
derstand, officer?” 

The Lieutenant rubbed his eyes. 
‘*Well, well, I will keep your secret; 
but you must give me a kiss for re- 
ward.” 

‘* No, by-and-by when you go away.” 

**Right off.” 

He bent over her, but she slowly 
drew back, and coiled up like the ad- 
der one steps on in thick undergrowth. 

The Lieutenant looked in the whites 
of her eyes, ‘‘Are you angry,” said 
he. ‘*Well, do as you please, and 
God bless you.” 

Colibri seemed to dream for a mo- 
ment; then she made up her mind to 
go up again to the Lieutenant, when 
three muffled knocks  resounded 
through the house. Colibri hastily 
rose, ‘*Not to-day, but to-morrow. 
Come to-morrow,” she said with a 
forced smile. 7 

‘*At what time?” 

**Seven in the evening.” 

“All right. But to-morrow you 
must tell why you have so long con- 
cealed yourself from me.” 

‘** Yes, yes, to-morrow the end, my 
officer.” 

‘‘Then keep your word. I will 
bring you a pretty little present.” 

‘** Never,” said she, stamping her 
foot. ‘* This, that, that ” (pointing to 
her clothes, ornaments, everything 
about her)—‘‘those are mine, Pres- 
ents, never.” 

‘*Don’t be cross, my dear girl. I 
force nobody. But we must separate. 
Adieu, my little joujou. And the 
kiss?” 

Colibri threw herself lightly on his 
breast, and throwing her arms about 
the young lieutenant’s neck she gave 
him a kiss which he could liken only 
to the dab of a bird’s bill. He wish- 
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ed to give a kiss in return, but she 
gracefully slipped from his grasp, and 
sought refuge behind the little sofa. 

“At seven o'clock 
then?” said the Lieutenant, somewhat 
muddled. 

She answered by a nod, and seizing 
with the ends of her fingers one of the 
long plaits of her hair, she began gen- 
tly to bite it with her little teeth. The 
Lieutenant waved his hand in farewell, 
and shut the door behind him. But he 
heard her follow him and doublelock it. 

There was no one in Mme. Fritsche’s 
parlor, and the Lieutenant, having no 
means of finding Emilia, was hastening 
away, when he met the mistress of the 
house in the hall. ‘‘ You are going 
away then, Mr. Lieutenant?” said she 
with the same grimaces of affected and 
repulsive cordiality. ‘‘You won't 
wait for Emilia?” 

The Lieutenant took his shako. 
“Mme. Fritsche, you should know 
that Iam not accustomed to wait,” he 
replied. ‘‘It is very certain that I 
shall not return to-morrow. Please 
acquaint your niece of the fact.” 

** Well, well,” said the old woman; 
‘“but you have not been bored, Mr. 
Lieutenant? ” 

‘*No, madam, I have certainly not 
been bored.” 

‘“*That is all I wanted to know. I 
commend myself to your favor.” 

‘* Farewell, madam.” 

The Lieutenant went home, lay 
down on his bed, and buried himself 
in a labyrinth of reflections. ‘* What 
the devil is it?” he cried aloud several 
times. ‘*‘Why did Emilia write me 
that letter, appointing a rendezvous, 
and not keeping it?” He took her 
note, turned it over in his hands, and 
tore it to pieces. It smelled of tobac- 
co, and in one place the termination 
of a verb had been changed. ‘‘ What 
could one argue from it? Was it pos- 
sible that this old Jewess—the deuce 
take her!—knew nothing of it? And 
then sae—who is she?” 

He could not get the lovely Colibri 
out of his head, and awaited impa- 
tiently the next evening, although in 
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the bottom of his soul he was almost 
afraid of this ‘‘ little joujou.” 


Ul. 

Durine the forenoon the Lieutenant 
made his appearance in the bazaar, 
and after an obstinate trade finally 
bought a little gold cross on a black 
velvet ribbon, She may protest ever 
so much that she takes no presents— 
we know what that means. Lut if she 
really should have so unselfish a soul, 
Emilia at any rate will not sneer at it. 

Toward six in the evening, the Lieu- 
tenant shaved with unusual care, and 
sent for a neighboring hairdresser to 
curl and oil his toupée, which the 
gentleman did with the greatest skill, 
not sparing the official stationery of the 
government, from which he made his 
curl papers. Then the Lieutenant put 
on his newest uniform, took a pair of 
fresh gloves in his hand, and left the 
house, after having extensively sprin- 
kled himself with eau-de-cologne If 
he to-day bestowed greater care on 
his toilette than when he was paying 
court to his ‘‘Zuckerpiippchen,” it 
was not because he liked Colibri bet- 
ter—rather because there was some- 
thing in her which excited our lieu- 
tenant’s sluggish imagination. 

When he entered the house Mme, 
Fritsche as usual came to meet him, 
and carelessly, as if they were collu- 
sively employing a mutual lie, she told 
him that Emilia had gone out for only 
a few minutes, but begged him te 
wait. The Lieutenant bowed assent- 
ingly, and sat down in a chair. Mme. 
Fritsche again smiled-—that is, she 
showed her long yellow teeth—and de- 
parted without, this time, having of- 
fered him any chocolate. 

Hardly had she gone when the Lieu- 
tenant directed his eye upon the mys- 
terious door. It continued shut. 
Twice he knocked, to announce his 
arrival, but the door did not open. 
He held his breath and listened. Not 
the slightest sound; one might have 
thought that everything about was 
dead. The Lieutenant rose, went again 
on tiptoe to the door, tried, by feeling 
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with his hands, to find the spring of 
the lock, and when he failed, pushed 
his knee against it, but it withstood | 
the pressure. He knelt down again, 
and cried twice, with a low, almost 
smothered voice, ‘* Colibri, Colibri!” 
No answer. He rose, shoved his 
hands in the flaps of his uniform coat, 
stamped on the floor with his heel, 
went over to the window, and drum- 
med angrily on the panes. His 
wounded honor as a soldier burst 
forth. ‘The devil! For what do they 
take me! I will knock with my fists; 
then they will have to open, and if 
that old hag hears, my faith, it will not 
be my fault.” He made a right about. 
The door was half opened. 

The Lieutenant straightway hastened 
on tiptoe into the mysterious chamber. 
Colibri lay on the sofa, clad in a dress 
of shining gold, which was confined 
at the waist by a broad red belt. Con- 
cealing the under part of her face in 
her handkerchief, she laughed till she 
cried, but without noise. She had 
this time done up her hair in two 
great long braids intertwisted by red 
ribbon. Her red shoes of yesterday 
appeared on her little feet, which she 
kept crossed. Though her ankles were 
bare, it seemed as if they were covered 
by brown silk stockings. The sofa 
stood in a different position from yes- 
terday, nearer the wall, and on the ta- 
ble stood a Japanese tray with a big- 
bellied coffee-pot, a glass sugar-bowl, 
and two blue porcelain cups. On the 
same table lay the guitar, and a soft 
gray smoke rose in fine spirals from 
the end of an Oriental incense candle. 

The Lieutenant, who had at first 
glance noticed all this, went up to the 
sofa; but before he had had time to 
say a single word, Colibri, without 
ceasing to laugh in her handkerchief, 
stretched out her hand, and burying her 
hard little fingers in the Lieutenant’s 
toupée, moved them round so as to ruin 
the whole elegant edifice of his coiffure. 

‘*What are you about?” cried the 
Lieutenant, little prepared for so ill a 
return of his confidence. ‘‘ What 
shamelessness!” 

Colibri exposed her face, 
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“*It was horrid before,” said she; 
‘*now it’s better.” 

She retreated to the end of the sofa 
and crossed her legs beneath her. 
‘*Sit down there,” she said. 

The Lieutenant sat down in the 
place which she pointed out. ‘* Why 
do you get away from me?” he asked 
after a short pause. ‘‘ Are you afraid 
of me?” 

Colibri shrunk up like a cat, and 
looked at him sideways. ‘‘I? Ob, no!” 

‘*You must not be so wild,” con- 
tinued the Lieutenant in a paternal 
tone. ‘* You remember your promise 
of yesterday, don’t you?” 

Colibri embraced both knees with 
her arms, laid her head upon them, 
and again looked at him sideways. 

‘*T remember.” 

‘*Well then,” said Yergunof, and 
tried to get up to her. 

**Not so fast, signore.” 

Colibri loosened the braids which 
she had let fall about her knees, and 
with the end of one of them whipped 
his hands. 

The Lieutenant was completely con- 
fused. ‘*‘What eyes she has, the 
imp,” he murmured in spite of himself, 
‘*But why did you have me come?” 

Colibri stretched out her neck like 
a bird, and listened. 

‘*Do you hear anything?” inquired 
Yergunof. 

‘*Nothing at all.” 

With a new bird-like movement she 
drew back her small, long-shaped 
head, whose thick braids were sepa- 
rated by a careful part, which lost it- 
self in the curly mass of her back hair. 
‘‘Nothing,” she repeated, again 
shrinking up. 

‘‘No one,” said the Lieutenant. 
‘“*Then I can——” He stretched out 
his hand, but she again quickly drew 
back. A drop of blood appeared on 
his finger. ‘*‘ What foolishness!” he 
cried, shaking bis hand. ‘‘ Always 
your eternal needles! But what cursed 
needle is that?” he added, when he 
saw a kind of golden arrow which she 
had replaced in her belt, ‘‘That is a 
dagger; that isa thorn; and you—you 
are a wasp—do you hear?—a wasp.” 




















Colibri seemed not displeased by 
the Lieutenant's comparison. She 
laughed her clear, crystal laugh. 

** Yes, I can sting--I can sting.” 

Yergunof looked at her aside. 
‘*She laughs,” he thought, ‘‘ but her 
face is alwayssad. Just look at this,” 
he added aloud. 

‘* What?” asked Colibri in a child- 
like tone. 

‘* This,” and the Lieutenant drew the 
little golden cross from his pocket, 
and held it up to the light, passing it 
to and fro between his fingers. 

‘*That’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

Colibri raised her eyes indifferently. 

‘**Oh, a cross,” said she. ‘We 
don’t wear them.” 

‘*What, you won’t wear a cross? 
Are you then a Jewess or a Turk?” 

**We don’t wear them,” Colibri re- 
peated. Then she rose suddenly, and 
looking back over her shoulder, asked, 
‘*Shall I sing you something? I xm 
going to sing.” 

The Lieutenant hastily replaced the 
cross in his pocket, «nd turned round, 
for he thought he heard a sort of 
cracking in the wall. ‘*What noise 
is that?” 

**Mice, mice!” Colibri hastened to 
answer; then, in a manner which as- 
tonished the Lieutenant, she seized his 
head with het smooth, supple arms, 
and imprinted on his cheek a quick 
kiss, as if with a red-hot iron. 

He embraced Colibri in return, but 
she slipped from his arms like a snake, 
which was easy enough with her slen- 
der, yielding body. ‘Gently, gently,” 
she said. ‘* Softly—here’s the coffee.” 

‘*What a shame! By and by “4 

*“*No, right off; that is, now. It 
will be cold if you wait.” 

She seized the coffce-pot by the han- 
die, and began to pour out two cups. 
The coffee fell in a smoking, spiral 
stream, and Colibri, who had dropped 
her head on her shoulder, closely ob- 
served its fall. Yergunof threw a 
piece of sugar into his cup, and emp- 
tied it at-a swallow. The coffee 
seemed to him very strong and very 
bitter. Colibri looked on smiling, 
and stretching her nostrils wide over 
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her cup, she carried it to her lips, but 
set it back slowly on the table. 

‘*Why don’t you drink?” asked the 
Lieutenant. 

“Pll drink by-and-by.” 

‘*Then sit down here by me,” said 
he, slapping the sofa with bis hand. 

‘*In a moment.” 

She stretched out her hand, and 
without taking her eyes off Yergunof, 
seized her guitar. ‘*I will sing first.” 

‘All right, but sit down.” 

‘“*And I will dance, if you would 
like to have me?” 

*“*Do you dance? Indeed, I would 
like to see you, but how is it that you 
have never danced before?” 

**No, no; but I love you very much, 
I do.” 

‘*Really? Dance then, you absurd 
creature.” 

Colibri went to the other side of the 
table, and after she had struck some 
notes she began, to the great surprise 
of the Lieutenant, who had expected 
to hear a warm, lively air, a slow, mo- 
notonous recitative, accompanying 
each tone, which seemed to be put 
forth with all the strength of her 
lungs, by a measured movement of the 
body from right to left. She did not 
laugh. She had contracted her lofty, 
arched eyebrows, and between them 
one could plainly see a faint blue 
mark, like a character of an Oriental 
language, which had evidently been 
burned on with powder. Her eyes 
were almost closed, but their light 
still shone with a dusky brilliancy, be- 
tween the sunken lids, and she obsti- 
nately continued to gaze at the Lieu- 
tenant. Nor could he, for his part, 
turn away his glance from those mag- 
nificent and threatening eyes, that 
brown face, which gradually became 
suffused with a faint color, the half 
opened, motionless lips, and those 
dark locks, which waved on either 
side of her graceful head. 

Colibri continued her motions with- 
out changing her position; but her» 
feet now rose only on the tips of her 
toes, and soon only on her heels. Once 
she rose up, gave a piercing cry, while 
she threw the guitar over her head, 
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and then resumed the same waving 
dance, the same slow and monotonous 
melody. Meantime, Yergunof sat very 
comfortably on the sofa, and contin- 
ued to look at Colibri without saying 
a word. He had a strange, peculiar 
feeling. He felt free, light—almost 
too light. He was disembodied, and 
swam in infinite space, Little cold 
ants were sliding down his back. An 
indescribably agreeable languor ener- 
vated his legs, and sleepiness tickled 
the corners of his mouth and eyes. 
He had no further wish or thought. 
It seemed as if he were being gently 
rocked in a eradle, and he only mur- 
mured from time to time with the tips 
of his lips, ‘‘Oh, my joujouchen!” 
The face of his ‘* joujouchen ” seemed 
occasionally to disappear. 

‘* How is that?” inquired the Lieu- 
tenant. 

‘*Oh, it’s the smoke—there is—yes 
—blue vapor.” 

And now some one approached who 
rocked him, and whispered pleasant 
words in his ear, words which begin 
and have no end. 

Suddenly he saw the eyes of his 
joujouchen open to an astonishing 
size, like the arch of a bridge; the 
guitar slipped from her ‘hands, and 
striking against the floor, gave a sound 
which seemed to come from the depths 
of the lower world. I don’t know 
what intimate friend of the Lieutenant 
tenderly and powerfully embraced him 
from behind, and arranged the knot 
of his cravat. Then suddenly he 
felt tlose to his face the thick mous- 
tache, eagle nose, and piercing eyes 
of the silver-buttoned unknown; only 
the eyes had the place of the mous- 
tache, and the moustache that of the 
eyes, and the nose was upside-down; 
but the Lieutenant did not wonder at 
this. He soon discovered that it must 
be his, and was about to say, ‘* Good 
day, brother Gregory” ; but he gave up 
this design, preferring—preferring to 
go to Constantinople with Colibri, and 
there celebrate their marriage. For 


Colibri was a Turk, and the Emperor 
had promoted him to the rank of mus- 
This was so much the easier, 


sulman, 
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as a little boat immediately appeared. 
He jumped on board, and though he 
fell, through awkwardness, so that the 
great pain took away his control over 
his limbs, yet he soon got back his 
equipoise, sat down on a little bench 
in the stern of the boat, and began to 
descend the great river, which, under 
the name of the Srream or Tre, 
rose in the Gymnasium of Nicolayef, 
and flowed direct to Constantinople. 
This voyage gave him extraordinary 
pleasure. Every moment he met enor- 
mous red creeping objects, which 
could not come near, and quickly dis- 
appeared beneath the water, leaving 
nothing but great blood-colored spots. 
Here at last is Constantinople. The 
houses are built as houses should be, 
in the shape of Tyrolese huts, and all 
the Turks have broad and solemn 
faces. Only one must not look at them 
too long, for they soon lose that form, 
and make faces at you, and disappear 
like snow in spring. There is the pal- 
ace where he is to live with Colibri. 
With what beautiful objects it is filled! 
Everywhere epaulets, soldiers blowing 
trumpets, on, as might be expected— 
on all the walls the portrait of Moham- 
med as a Russian general. But why 
does Colibri always run before him, 
dragging her train from room to room? 
and why does she never turn round to 
him? Then she grows smaller, ever 
smalier. It is no longer Colibri, but 
a noble boy in a round jacket; and he 
is his chamberlaia, and now he is 
obliged to creep after him into the in- 
side of a telescope, which constantly 
grows narrower. He can no longer 
move, neither backward nor for- 
ward; he can no longer breathe, and 
a terrible burden weighs upon his 
back; his mouth is full of earth. 





IV. 

At last the Lieutenant opened his 
eyes. It was daylight, and everything 
about was silent. There was an odor of 
vinegar and pepper. Overhead, right 
and left, something white surrounded 
him: he looked at it, felt of it. It was 
the curtains of a bed. He tries to raise 
his head: impossible—his hand: it is 
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the same. What does it mean? He 
looks beneath: a long body stretches 
out before him, hidden under a coarse 
woollen coverlet with brown stripes at 
either end. He concludes, after ex- 
amination, that this body is his own. 
He tries to cry out, but no voice issues. 
He tries again, collects all his strength ; 
a sort of half-dead noise trembles be- 
neath his nose. Heavy steps are heard ; 
a hand pulls away the curtain. An old 
soldier, in a tattered uniform coat, 
stands before the Licutenant. Both 
seem astonished, but in different ways. 
A great tin can is put to the Licu- 
tenant’s lips, who eagerly drinks the 
fresh water. His tongue is loosened. 
** Where am I?” 

The invalid looks at him a second 
time, goes off, and returns with anoth- 
er man in uniform. 

**Where am I?” repeated the Lieu- 
tenant. 

** Well, he isn’t going to die of it,” 
said the man in uniform. ‘‘ You are in 
the hospital,” he added aloud; ** but 
you must not talk. Keep still and go 
to sleep.” 

The Lieutenant did not recover from 
his astonishment, but he sank back in 
nothingness. The next morning ap- 
peared the hospital physician. Yer- 
gunof was again in possession of his 
senses. The doctor congratulated him 
on his recovery, and ordered the band- 
age about his head to be renewed. 
** What, the head ! Have I anything?” 

** You must not talk nor move,” in- 
terrupted the doctor. ‘‘Keep quiet, 
and thank God. Popof, where are the 
bandages ?” 

**But the money—the money in 
the belt !” 

“There he is now. The delirium is 
beginning again. Ice, Popof—more 
ice !” 

A week went by. The Lieutenant 
was so far convalescent that they 
thought he could be told what had 
happened to him. He learned what 
follows: 

On June 16, at 7 in the evening, 
took place his last visit to Mme. 
Fritsche; and on the 17th, about din- 
ner time, and so, nearly twenty-four 
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hours later, a shepherd had found him 
in a ditch near the Cherson highway, 
and about two versts from Nicolayef, 
senseless, with a cloven head, and 
dark spots about his neck. His coat 
and vest were unbuttoned, all his 
pockets inside out, his shako and hang- 
er were gone, as well as his leathern 
belt. Judging by the down-trodden 
grass, and a long trail in the sand and 
clay, the Lieutenant must have been 
hauled from the highway to the edge 
of the ditch, and then they had 
knocked in his head with a blow of 
some sharp instrument, possibly his 
own hanger. For while the whole 
trail showed no trace of blood, a big 
pool was found about his head. The 
murderers must first have made him 
senseless, and then have tried to stran- 
gle him. Then they must have drag- 
ged him out of the town to the edge 
of the ditch, where they inflicted the 
last blow. The Lieutenant had only 
his iron constitution to thank, that he 
came to his senses on the 23d of July, 
five weeks after the event. 

Yergunof without delay made his 
report to the government; described 
both by word of mouth and in writ- 
ing all the circumstances of the 
misfortune which had befallen him, 
and plainly indicated the house of 
Mme. Fritsche. The police went 
there, but the nest was empty. The 
owner of the house, a very aged and 
deaf citizen, was apprehended and 
brought before the court; but there 
was not much got out of him. He 
lived in another part of Nicolayef, and 
all that he knew was, that some four 
months before, he had leased the 
house to a Jew woman, whose name, 
according to her passport, was Schmul 
or Schmulke. And this he had, as by 
law required, immediately shown to 
the police. A young girl, also provid- 
ed with a passport, had soon after 
joined the old woman. 

And what trade did the women fol- 
low? He did not know. And as to 
the boy who had acted as porter, he 
had gone to Odessa or Petersburg, or 
somewhere clse. The new porter had 
begun work at the beginning of July, 
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Search in the police registers and 
in the neighborhood disclosed the 
fact that the Schmulke and her cow- 
panion, whose true name seemed to be 
Frederike Bengel, had left Nicolayef 
July 20, without leaving any trace of 
their destination. But of the mysteri- 
ous man with the gipsy face and the 
three silver buttons, and of the strange 
girl with the brown face and the 
thick plaits of hair, no one knew, or at 
any rate, no one would tell, anything 
whatever. 

As soon as the Lieutenant could 
leave the hospital, he went himself to 
the—to him—fateful house. In the 
small room where he had had his in- 
terviews with Colibri, and which still 
smelt of musk, another little door was 
discovered, against which on his sec- 
ond visit the sofa had stood, and 
through which, in all probability, the 
murderer had entered. 

The Lieutenant did not fail to fill 
out a complaint in the proper form. 
The investigation began. A variety 
of categories, with numbers in regular 
succession, were issued and sent in all 
directions. A heap of similarly num- 
bered answers came in in the course of 
time, but that was all. The suspected 
persons had vanished, and so remained, 
and with them the gold in the belt, 
which amounted to the then consider- 
able sum of nineteen hundred and 
seventy roubles (about $1,400). 

For ten years the unhappy lieuten- 
ant was obliged to suffer deducticns 
from his pay to replace this money; 
but he was at last relieved from the 
payment of the residue by an amnesty 
which came very opportunely. 

In the beginning he had been firmly 
convinced that the cause of his mis- 
fortune, the head of the conspiracy 
against him, had been Emilia, his 
faithless ‘‘ Zuckerpiippchen.” He re- 
collected having imprudently gone to 
sleep the day of his last interview 
with her, having noticed her confusion 
when he woke up, and having noticed 
the rent in his belt the same evening, 
which evidently was due to the pair 
of shears which she concealed in her 
pocket. ‘‘She saw it all,” said he, 
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‘*and told the old Satan and the two 
other devils. She laid a trap for me, 
to which her letter was the bait, and I 
went innocently in. But who could 
have suspected such a thing from 
her?” Then he brought up in his 
mind’s eye the good, pretty face of 
Emelia, her clear laughing eyes—*‘ Oh, 
women, women,” said he, gnashing 
his teeth—‘‘ crocodile brood!” But 
when he had left the hospital for 
good, and returned to his lodgings, 
he learned a circumstance which quite 
changed the current of his suspicions. 
The very day on which he, more dead 
than alive, had been brought back to 
town, a young girl who quite answer- 
ed the description of Emilia had been 
found in his lodging dissolved in 
tears and with dishevelled hair, and 
when she learned what had _ hap- 
pened from his bootblack, had run 
like mad to the hospital. There she 
learned that the Lieutenant would not 
outlive the day, upon which sli left 
the buiiding ringing her hands, and 
with all the signs of the deepest de- 
spair. It was thus plain that she had 
not known of the murderous attack. 
Or had she been herself betrayed? 
Had she failed to get her share of the 
plunder? or had her conscience been 
awakened? for she had left in Nicola- 
yef that terrible old woman who cer- 
tainly knew everything. The Lieu- 
tenant did not really know what to 
believe, and often enough he bored 
his boot-black by making him repeat 
the description of the young girl, and 
the words which she had spoken. 

Eighteen months later the Lieuten- 
ant received from Emilia, alias Fred- 
erike Bengel, a letter in the German 
language, which he immediately 
caused to be translated, and has often 
shown us, It was full of blunders in 
orthography, and had an enormous 
number of exclamation points, The 
envelope bore the Breslau post-mark. 
Its contents ran as follows: 

‘*My dear and incomparable Flore- 
stan! Mein Herr Licutenant Yergu- 
nof! How often have I sworn to write 
you, and yet always have I, to my 
great regret, put it off, although the 
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idea that you might hold me guilty of 
that terrible crime is to me the most 
terrible of thoughts. Oh, my dear Herr 
Lieutenant, believe me, the day on 
which I learned that you were again 
sound and well was the happiest of 
my life! Iam sorry to say that I can 
make no claim to complete justifica- 
tion, for I won’t lie. I it was who re- 
merked your habit of carrying money 
on your person (especially as the 
butchers and cattle-traders about here 
do the same), and I was so imprudent 
as to speak of it! I said only in joke, 
that it would not be a bad idea to re- 
lieve you of some of this money! The 
old witch (oh, Herr Florestan, she was 
not my eunt!) straightway put herself 
in communication with that horrid 
villain, Luogi, and his confederate. 
I swear to you by the grave of my 
mother (who was an honest woman, 
and not like me! ) that I do not know 
to-day who those people were! All 
that I learned was, that one was 
named Luogi, that both came from 
Bucharest, and evidently were great 
criminals, for they concealed them- 
selves from the eyes of the police, and 
carried gold and gems about with them. 
That Luogi was a terrible fellow: to 
kill his kind was nothing to him! He 
knew everything! everything! every- 
thing! He wasa horrid wretch! He 
made the old woman believe that he 
would only stupefy you a little by a cer- 
tain drink, would then carry you outside 
the town, and say afterward that he 
knew nothing about it, that you had 
looked too deep in the flowing bowl. 
But the rascal had made up his mind 
beforehand that it would be better to 
put you out of the world, that no cock 
might crow of it. He wrote that bor- 
rid letter, and the old woman sent me 
away with force—yes, I can even say 
with viclence. I suspected nothing, 
and I was terribly afraid of that Luo- 
gi, who said to me, ‘I will wring 
your neck like a hen’; and when he 
said that he twisted his moustache ter- 
ribly. 

‘‘They got me into a certain compa- 
ny by a trick. Oh, Herr Florestan, I 
am ashamed of myself, and have shed 
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tears of remorse, for I surely was not 
born for such a trade. The thought 
that up to a certain point it was I who 
brought your misfortune upon you al- 
most made me crazy, and yet I went 
off with those people; for what would 
have become of me if the police had 
discovered us? But I soon left them, 
and though now in poverty, often 
even without a bit of bread, yet my 
soul is calm. Do not ask me why I 
came to Nicolayef. I could not tell 
you. I have taken a terrible oath. I 
close my letter with a prayer to you, 
Herr Florestan. For pity’s sake, if you 
ever think of your poor little Emilia, 
do not think of her as a black villain. 
God eternal knows my heart this mo- 
ment. I have not very good morals, 
and am light-minded ; but evil-disposed 
am I not. And I will love you always, 
my incomparable Florestan. And the 
best of earthly things I wish you. If 
my letter reaches your hands, then I 
pray you write me a few lines, just to 
let me know that you have got it. By 
so doing you will make very happy 
your ever faithful, 
EMILia. 

“Pp, S.—I have written you in Ger- 
man, because I cannot give words to 
my feelings in any other language. 
But you can answer me in Russian.” 

‘* Well, did you answer her?” we 
asked the Lieutenant. 

‘‘T often formed the design to do 
so. But how could I write her? I 
don’t know German—and Russian ? 
From what she says, she would have 
had to have it translated. Then—you 
understand—this correspondence—the 
honor of the cloth—in short, I did 
not answer.” 

And every time the Lieutenant end- 
ed his story, he shook his head and 
sighed. ‘‘ Such,” he would say, ‘‘ is 
youth.” And on one occasion, when 
there happened to be, among his lis- 
teners, a freshman, who now heard his 
celebrated adventure for the first time, 
he took his hand, placed it on his bald 
skull, and had him feel the scar of his 
wound. It was certainly remarkably 
large, and stretched from ear to ear. 

A. VENNER. 
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NE of the few certainties that 
practically influence human 
conduct is that we must go forth from 
life as empty-handed as when we en- 
tered it. The keen consciousness of 
this fact has led mankind in all ages 
to prolong as much as possible the 
posthumous control of property, and 
to regulate its final distribution. Hence 
has sprung the system of wills, known 
to the civil and to common law. Al- 
most the full circle of human nature is 
revealed in these mortuary disposi- 
tions, they being as various in aim and 
method as is human kind. The liter- 
ature of the law contains no more sin- 
gular pages than those devoted to 
wills. It is to testamentary bequests 
that we owe some of the grandest in- 
stitutions of benevolence and some of 
the finest works of art in the world; 
while mingled with these are most 
grotesque freaks of fancy contained in 
last wills and testaments. To the il- 
lustration of a few of these oddities 
we will devote a short space. 

To begin with, the magnificent work 
of art which the city of Geneva has 
just planned in memory of the titular 
Duke of Brunswick is the result of an 
eccentric will. The half-crazy and all- 
perverse ex-Duke lived many centu- 
ries after the date to which his extrav- 
agant and selfish character properly 
belonged ; for the declining years of 
the Roman empire, as was once well 
said, were those in which this prince, 
whose passions knew little order or 
bounds, would most fittingly have 
flourished. His will began by pro- 
viding that a council of physicians 
should make an autopsy of his body to 
see whether he had not been poisoned, 
Then the remains were to be laid in a 
magnificent tomb at Geneva, above 
ground. This splendid sepulchre was 
to be surmounted by a figure of its oc- 
cupant on horseback, accompanied by 
statues of his father and grandfather, 


all wrought, regardless of cost, by the 
most skilful designers and workmen. 
One would have supposed that the de- 
throned Duke might be content to 
hide the memory of bis inglorious ca- 
reer under a simple stone with his 
bones; but his vanity equalled even 
his spite; which last displayed its vig- 
or by his devising all his property (save 
a few legacies), not to his relatives by 
blood or marriage, but to the city of 
Geneva. To this corporation, abso- 
lutely and without reserve, he gave 
not only his money, his plate, his pic- 
tures, his stables, his precious stones, 
and his libraries, but all his vast in- 
vestments in mines, and quarries, and 
houses, and inns—nay, even his ances- 
tral domains, his castles, and parks, 
and farms, and forests. The wealth 
thus lavished upon the Swiss city 
which had taken his fancy is daz- 
zling; aud lest, ina moment of gener- 
osity, or with a view to avoid litiga- 
tion, the executors should be willing 
to compromise with the testator’s 
brother, then reigning as Duke of 
Brunswick, or with his distant kins- 
men, this course was expressly forbid- 
den to them. A malicious Paris wit 
once said that the Genevese were ri- 
valling each other in trying to show 
why the ex-Duke loved their city, for- 
getting the most obvious reason; 
namely, that he was so eccentric! 
Plunging from lofty to lowly life, 
we may record the eccentricity of Mrs. 
Hunter, a London widow, who set 
apart in her will about a thousand 
dollars, as an annuity for the mainte- 
nance of her favorite parrot, who sur- 
vived her. This was in addition to a 
further provision of a hundred dollars 
for a new and extensive cage. A sym- 
pathizing friend, also a widow, was 
nominated as guardian of the bird, 
and the executors were enjoined, in 
case of her declining the responsible 
trust, to select another person, males, 
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female servants, and persons residing 
out of England being excluded. To 
make sure of her business, the widow 
added that any legatee who might dis- 
pute the will, or attempt to block her 
parrot’s annuity, should lose his own 
legacy. The same eccentric will de- 
clared that if any legatee attempted 
to “bring in any bill or charges 
against me,” he should forfeit his leg- 
acy, because, added the document, ‘*I 
owe nothing to any one. Many owe 
me gratitude and money, but none 
have paid me either.” Sed quere, 
whether the parrot, by presenting his 
little ‘*bill” against the deceased, 
would have forfeited his portion? 

The will of Miss Sophia J. Snow, be- 
queathing $85,000 to various charitics 
in Boston, admitted to probate not 
long ago, was still more emphatic in 
condemning efforts to undoit. ‘* Who- 
ever attempts to break this will, or 
breaks it,” said the closing clause, 
with terrible anathema, ‘‘ may he, she, 
or they find no peace for mind or body 
in this world or in the world to come!” 

In the last century a grocer of 
Herts, England, conditioned his de- 
vise of several farms and cottages to 
his brother upon the latter's erecting 
a floor in a certain way at the west 
end of the testator’s ‘‘hovel,” and 
laying the body thereon, to await the 
general resurrection. 

A Montgomery newspaper lately re- 
corded a still more singular condition 
imposed upon a legatee. From a will 
in suit in one of the courts in that 
neighborhood, the newspaper extracts 
the following passage: ‘‘I will to my 
nephew, James Madison M , every- 
thing I may have after my just debts 
are paid, with condition that after I 
am buried he is to have a marble head 
and foot stone put to my grave, to be 
seven feet long and four inches thick. 
I want the following inscription cut 
upon both ends of each slab: ‘ Henry 
M——,, Born December 16, 1805; Died 
. He was a great turkey hunter, 
and a tolerably good fiddler. He de- 
sired the above to be placed on this 
slab. Peace be to his ashes.’” Lest 








the legatee should not set this seven- 
feet stone, with its odd inscription, 
exactly right, the testator added the 
following request: ‘‘I want the foot 
and head stone, or slab of marble, five 
feet in the ground and two out. It 
must be eighteen inches wide. My 
name is to be on the end in the ground 
as well as the end that is out.” The 
question arises, what could have been 
in M——’s mind when he wanted five- 
sevenths of the stone in the earth, and 
his name put underground as well as 
above? We leave the reader to spec- 
ulate on the probable motive of this 
testamentary direction. 

When Kopp, the actor at the Varié- 
tés, in Paris, committed suicide, a few 
years since, there were some rather 
singular provisions in his will; as, for 
example, that a quarter of his proper- 
ty should be divided among the French 
wounded of the Franco-German war; 
that his fine collection of pictures 
should be parted by lot among his fel- 
low actors; and that no money due 
him should be collected, but all who 
owed him should be enjoined to give 
the amount to the poor. 

An Englishman who not long ago 
died in France seems to have deter- 
mined, as a result of his observations, 
that one of the most pressing needs of 
the country was proper provision for 
its large number of lunatics at large. 
‘At any rate, according to a Paris pa- 
per, he left 100,000 francs for helping 
to build a lunatic asylum—a bequest 
which the paper pretended to regard 
as the greatest insult of the kind of- 
ferred to France *‘ since the time when 
the Tuileries were taken as the model 
for Bedlam.” Of course, however, 
the eccentricity in this case was not at 
all in the bequest, but in the singular 
newspaper interpretation of its origin. 

Of that oddity which displays itself 
in making a great number of wills and 
codicils Dr. Mercer of New Orleans 
furnished rather a noteworthy exam- 
ple. Eighteen of these testamentary 
papers were admitted to probate after 
his death, because the references in 
the later to the earlier ones required 
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the whole batch to be taken together 
in order to determine the true will of 
the testator. In these eighteen papers 
were also a great number of codicils. 
The legatees were more numerous even 
than the wills, and included residents 
of Europe as well as of America. The 
testator himself drew his will, without 
legal help, and it seems to have been 
the main anxiety of the last four years 
of his life. One of his valued posses- 
sions was a considerable supply of 
handkerchiefs, the first pick of which 
was offered to a Miss Young; after her 
selection of a dozen, two negro ser- 
vants, old William and Cesar, were to 
have the rest, together with the re- 
mainder of his wearing apparel. Gen- 
eral R. E. Lee, ‘‘late a general in the 
Confederate army, and by whom I am 
not known,” received $1,000 in gold 
as a testimonial of respect for his pu- 
rity of character, Other bequests were 
interesting to note, but it was the 
great number of changes in details 
that specially marked this will. 

As for the wills drawn with a special 
purpose to disappoint legatees, they 
are legion, and illustrate a curious fea- 
ture in human nature, which novelists 
have in all ages pounced upon. No 
one, however, ever drew more strong- 
ly the rich old man’s exultation in his 
will-making power than George Eliot 
in her astonishing portraiture of old 
Peter Featherstone. The thrilling 
fidelity with which she depicts his 
malicious shrewdness and his con- 
sciousness of tyrannical power over 
his sycophants forcibly seizes the 
reader’s mind. In the drama, too, as 
in narrative fiction, testamentary dis- 
positions of property play a great part. 
Shakespeare understood the use of 
this material when he made so great a 
sensation of the will of Cesar, as read 
by Antony—a will which, by the way, 
might almost find a place under our 
title of eccentric bequests. 

A very fruitful source of oddity in 
wills is the anxicty of testators re- 
garding the disposition of their own 
bodies. An English gentleman, about 


a dozen years ago, in order to guard 
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against the danger of being buried 
under a false appearance of death, re- 
quested in his will that, before inter- 
ment, his body should be opened 
‘and the heart effectually separated 
and returned into the body.” Others, 
with the same object, direct the exe- 
cutors to bleed them at the arteries, to 
cut the spinal column, or chop off the 
head, and so on. It is quite common 
to find physicians and others bequeath- 
ing their bodies to the dissecting 
room, and sometimes making provi- 
sion to have their skeletons prepared 
and kept in medical schools, the ob- 
ject being obviously to overcome, as 
far as possible, by personal example, 
the popular feeling of repugnance 
against this disposition of the dead 
body, and also to vindicate the medical 
profession in its customs of dissection. 
A doctor who deliberately orders such 
a use of his mortal remains can surely 
claim to have followed the Golden 
Rule in his dissecting school—to have 
done unto others as he would that 
others should do unto him. The dis- 
tinguished surgeon John C, Warren, 
of Boston, made, we believe, such a 
provision by will for the dissection of 
his body, and the removal and preser- 
vation of his skeleton, But Bentham 
had done the same, or nearly the same, 
thing before him, as have other less 
celebrated men. 

A much more extraordinary and 
sensational corporeal bequest was that 
which was once made in a document 
purporting to be the will of Sclomon 
Sanborn, a hatter of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, This queer testamentary 
gift, as published in the Boston pa- 
pers, would seem not only to justify 
the phrase ‘* mad as a hatter,” but to 
make its proper intensive henceforth 
‘*mad as a Medford hatter.”’ Solo- 
mon bequeathed his body to Profes- 
sors Agassiz and Holmes of Harvard 
college, to be scientifically prepared 
for preservation in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. The skin, when removed, 
was to be made into two drumheads, 
upon one of which was to be hand- 
somely written the *‘ Universal Pray- 
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er” of the poet Pope, and upon the 
other the Declaration of Independence. 
The remainder of the body, not used 
by the doctors or drum makers, was 
to be turned into a fertilizing com- 
post, and applied to the nourishment 
of an American elm, which was to be 
planted or set out in some public 
thoroughfare. As to the drumheads, 
they were to be given to a famous old 
local drummer of Boston, Solomon’s 
‘distinguished friend and patriotic 
fellow citizen, Warren Simpson, drum- 
mer, of Cohasset,’’ on condition that 
annually at sunrise on the 17th of 
June, the said Simpson should beat, 
or cause to be beaten, upon the said 
drumheads, at the base of Bunker Hill 
monument, the national air of ‘* Yan- 
kee Doodle.” 

This was dedicating one’s body to 
the country with a vengeance. Wheth- 
er these provisions, which smack more 
of some droll extravaganza begotten 
by the fertile fancy of Edward Everett 
Hale than of sober fact, were ever ac- 
tually carried out, we cannot say. In- 
deed, an atmosphere of skepticism 
might well envelope the whole story 
of Solomon Sanborn’s will, were it not 
that there are many well-authenti- 
cated instances, almost as strange in 
detail, of queer testamentary provi- 
sions for the uses of the moribund’s 
corpse for medical, religious, or patri- 
otic purposes. In fact, even Sanborn’s 
integumentary drum had its familiar 
forerunner in Ziska’s, when that stout 
warrior bequeathed his skin to be 
stretched across a kettle-drum and 
beaten at the head of his columns, 
that it might help to nerve his follow- 
ers and terrify his enemies, as Ziska’s 
self had nerved the one and terrified 
the other in his lifetime. 

The Countess of Loudoun, who died 
a few years since, desired by her will, 
which was duly proved, that her fu- 
neral should be a very quiet one, and 
then added: ‘‘I further wish my right 
hand to be cut off and buried in the 
park at Castle Donington, at the bend 
of the hill to the Trent, and a small 
cross or stone over it, with the motto, 
I byde my tyme.” 
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An article published some time since 
in the London ‘‘Iilustrated News” 
spoke of the will of a surgical instru- 
ment maker of that city, named Weiss, 
which carefully guarded against the 
danger of premature interment by the 
following provision: ‘‘ And lastly it is 
my express desire that on my death a 
surgeon shall be called in by my exec- 
utors, who shall place a seton needle, 
four inches long, through my heart, 
which shall remain there; and he be 
presented with a ring of the value of 
five guineas for his trouble.” The 
same paper speaks of a new way to 
pay old debts discovered by Mr. Zim- 
merman (not the ‘‘Solitude” man), 
who, after directing payment in full 
of certain debts, says in his will: ‘*To 
acertain English lace-maker, however, 
named Steinbach, who pretends that 
I still owe him £147, I bequeath my 
recently written novel, ‘ The Son with- 
out a Father with two Mothers.’” We 
may add by way of comment that this 
last sounds like a tremendous piece of 
occult satire on the part of the exas- 
perated Zimmerman, At all events, 
we hope that bis means of paying 
debts will not become recognized as 
valid in America, as it might serve to 
quiet the consciences of impecunious 
Bohemians. They would run into 
debt with entire looseness, could they 
only rely on satisfactorily paying their 
accounts after death in so non-negoti- 
able a currency as their rejected con- 
tributions to literature—poems reject. 
ed by the magazines, novels rejected 
by the book publishers, historical 
sketches rejected by the newspapers, 
and tragedies rejected at the theatre. 
Indeed, the neediest of literary Bohe- 
mians could satisfy all creditors and 
still have wealth untold, were he able, 
like Friedrich Adolph Zimmerman, to 
reckon his manuscript novels and 
other productions, in the payment of 
debts, at his own valuation. 

The practical introduction of crema- 
tion into America, and the recent put- 
ting to use of the cremating furnace 
at Washington, Pennsylvania, in re- 
ducing to ashes the corpse of a philo- 
sophical baron, will no doubt open a 
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new vein for eccentric testamentary 
requests. Still it would seem that 
there is already range enough in the 
ingenuity of these ‘last wishes.” A 
Virginian, Mr. Gwynn, recently left 
this request: ‘‘I wish to be buried 
with my head eighteen inches higher 
than my feet. Let my cane be placed 
in my coflin, which must be carefully 
wrapped in a blanket.” This odd re- 
quest provokes one commentator to 
say that people will soon ask to be 
buried head down and feet up; to be 
dissolved in some strong acid and de- 
posited in a barrel in the cellar; or to 
be made into soap end distributed 
among surviving friends. Indeed, 
we may safely conclude that there is 
nothing in this kind which satire fig- 
ures to itself more bizarre than what 
is soberly asked for by some people, 
as a matter of fact. The probabilities 
are very great that not one in a hun- 
dred of eccentric testamentary re- 
quests finds its way into public prints. 
Doubtless in many cases the extrava- 
gant request is quictly passed by un- 
fulfilled, with mutual consent of rela- 
tives, on the ground that it was the 
fruit of some aberration of mind, or 
else that it would be by no means ex- 
pedient to carry it out. Sometimes 
the eccentricities of wills only become 
known by being made the ground of 
suits for breaking them, as the product 
of mental derangement. In the vast 
majority of cases, as we have said, 
the strange bequests and requests are 
kept secret, and are consummated or 
left to lapse, as the surviving persons 
in interest may agree. 

An eccentric ante-mortem request, 
faithfully obeyed, is recorded in an 
old narrative. The wife of an English 
gentleman of the last century, who 
was taken ill in France, when she 
found her dissolution approaching 
made her husband promise to convey 
her corpse to England, and never have 
it out of his sight. Accordingly he 
travelled with the coffin fixed in his 
chaise, and even had it taken into the 
inns along the road, and put by his 
side as he ate his meals—an instance 
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of devoted affection which must have 
been vastly inconvenient to landlords 
and guests, however it may have been 
with himself. 

We spoke, just above, of the new 
field for grotesque testamentary re- 
quests opened by the practical revival 
of cremation. Another like revival 
furnishes an additional field—we mean 
the modern attention paid to the art 
of embalming. To the real possibili- 
ties of this sort the attention of the 
world was directed shortly after the 
death of Mazzini, when his admirers 
resolved to turn him into a mummy. 
There is no question that modern sci- 
ence will not long suffer itself to be 
outdone by processes known so famil- 
iarly not only to the Egyptians, but 
even to the Peruvians, and in an infe- 
rior degree to nations incomparably 
less advanced than either, like our 
Alaska Indians. Among the ‘all 
sorts of people” that are required, ac- 
cording to the old saying, to ‘‘mnke 
up a world,” we may rely that there 
are some who would like to have their 
bodies preserved after death, either 
petrified or embalmed in spices, above 
ground, rather than to have them de- 
cay in the earth. We may also be 
sure that there are others who would 
gladly facilitate this disposition of 
the remains of relatives and friends, 
It is said that in some Alpine villages 
of Italy the keeping of dead bodies 
above ground is the custom—not with 
the true ancient er modern arts of 
embalming, but simply by allowing 
the coffined remains to be out of the 
earth; and an extraordinary exhibition 
this becomes. But when science one 
day shall come in to preserve the hu- 
man corpse in a way that will not be 
painful and repulsive to see, we shall 
no doubt find testators enjoining ex- 
ecutors to give them the benefit of 
this treatment. 

Now that Mr. Bergh’s societies have 
been everywhere established in this 
country, as they previously had been 
in some parts of Europe, a bequest of 
money for the protection of animals is 
not so likely, perhaps, as in former 
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days to be interpreted as a proof of 
insanity in the testator. Indeed, it is 
easy to understand that a man or a 
woman very much attached to an ani- 
mal or a bird should make provision 
for its support after his or her own 
death, as weil as for the support or 
comfort of relatives in whom he may 
feel very much less interest. For he 
will argue that the latter are compe- 
tent to take care of themselves, or to 
make their wants known, whereas it 
would be unreasonable to presume 
that anybody else would without com- 
pensation take as much interest in his 
pet animal as he had done. Hence he 
would naturally provide a sum to be 
paid for the food and care of the 
horse or dog or other favorite, and 
give to this provision all the solemnity 
of a last will and testament. We 
have already recorded the instance of 
the parrot put on an annuity, and it 
would not be difficult to collect many 
examples of like dispositions in favor 
of all sorts of pets, from canaries and 
monkeys up to famiiy horses. It 
must be confessed, however, that 
sometimes the testamentary provisions 
made for animals berder on madness. 
Perhaps it was as a satire on these 
weaknesses that a gentleman of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is said to have left a testa- 
mentary provision for establishing a 
** Cat Infirmary,” with regular nurses, 
by whom should be played an accor- 
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deon without cessation day or night, 
‘in order that the cats may have the 
privilege of always hearing and en- 
joying the instrument which is the 
nearest approach to their natural 
voices.” But it hardly needed satire 
to hit the eccentricity of wills in this 
particular, for the fact is often more 
strange than the fiction. It is true 
that we do not exactly find genuine 
wills like the one thus made the sub- 
ject of elaborate jest, in which draw- 
ings and plans are given for a feline 
asylum, embracing high walls and 
gently sloping roofs, with rat holes 
for sport and open areas for conve- 
nient caterwauling in company; but 
we do find plenty of careful provisions 
for tabby-cats and King Charles span- 
iels, in wills that have been proved. in 
England. 

One of the oddities in our collection 
is the freak of a rich German who is 
said by the Paris papers to have died 
in that city, leaving a will written in 
music. It is amusing to fancy one’s 
gifts and devises set to the pleasant 
language of sharps and flats, and the 
barbarous jargon of legal phraseology 
toned down by the intercalation of 
harmonious chords, It was suggested 
by one Paris journal that possibly, 
like those of the swan, to some people 
the last notes of that musician were 
his sweetest. 

H. J. C. 
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JY HUAT words are these you speak to her ? 
Ah, tranquil words and worldly wise ! 


You cannot see her soul astir, 
On tiptoe, in her waiting eyes. 


You come and go; you touch her hair, 
The ring upon her slender hand. 

The smiling trouble of her air 
You note, but cannot understand. 


You cannot understand. 


Ah, so 


Our foolish bearts make sport of Fate! 
We sit and dream, while Love bends low 
A kingly beggar, at the gate! 


Mary Arnes Ds Verne. 
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By Justin McCarruy. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘67—% WRUNG BASSANIO’S HAND, AND 
80 THEY PARTED.” 


R. MONEY and Heron crossed 

the lighted and noisy enclo- 

sure in front of Westminster Hall, 
amid the rattling hansoms, the flash. 
ing lamps of carriages, the rushing 
and shouting of policemen, the can- 
tering up of grooms with horses for 
the senators who were to ride home, 
the eager crowd going in, coming 
out, and hanging round generally, in 
the hope of seeing anything. They 
passed out of the enclosure and across 
Parliament square, and so into the 


road through the park. A contrast 
was ready for them there. The place 
was all silent, dark, and lonely. 


Over the broad arid spaces that open- 
ed out before them, along by the 
Horse Guards and up to where the 
column on Waterloo place could be 
seen faintly marking the dark gray 
sky with its darker gray, there were 
hardly any living figures but their 
own. Up to this time they had not 
spoken a word. Then Money began: 

‘¢ That’s turned out all right, Heron? 
You are satisfied, of course, with the 
way things went?” 

“Oh, yes; everything turned out 
better even than I expected. I owe 
you a great deal for your part in it.” 

‘*That’s nothing. They acted shab- 
bily at first—the Government I mean; 
but they always do; and it’s all the 
better for you that they had to give in 
so completely. Your speech was cap- 
ital; a complete success; everybody 
says so. You are all right, whether 
you choose to stay in Parliament or 
whether you don’t.” 

‘*T don’t know what I shall do,” 
Victor said despondingly. He was 
not thinking much now of his Parlia- 
mentary success or of his righted 


grievance. He knew that it was not 
to talk to him about such things that 
Money had brought him this way, and 
he waited for what he felt must be 
coming; reluctant to hear it, longing 
to have it out and done with. There 
was a moment’s silence; then Money 
said, ‘‘Oh, vou have time enough to 
think about all that!” 

This had reference to Victor’s last 
answer. Victor had once more the 
pain of expecting that the real busi- 
hess was coming and of being de- 
ceived. Nothing more was said on 
that subject; they walked on silent 
again. Victor was making up his 
mind to abridge his agony by telling 
Money that he knew what he had 
come to speak about, and begging 
that they might get to it at once, 
when at last Mr. Money, after a 
cough or two, and one or two hasty 
hard puffs at his cigar, began to speak 
in a voice which made Heron quite 
certain that the real moment had ar- 
rived. 

‘*About this little girl of mine. I 
am afraid, Heron, we have been get- 
ting into rather a false position, and I 
think we had better get out of it as 
soon as we can.” 

‘*Lucy has been speaking to you?” 
Heron said in the tone of one who has 
no defence to make. 

‘*She has. She spoke out very sen- 
sibly, I think; I am glad my little 
maid has so much sense. She has 
made up her mind.” 

‘* Made up her mind to what?” 

“She thinks that you and _ she 
would make a great mistake if you 
were to get married. You have both 
made a mistake already, and she 
thinks—and I think, Heron—it would 
be only making things infinitely worse, 
and incurable in fact, if you were to 
carry on the thing any longer.” 

‘* Why does Lucy think of this?” 
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** She says she is convinced that be- 
tween you and her there is not—well, 
that there is not that sort of love 
which would make it safe and happy 
for you to marry. She thinks that 
there is some one you would care 
more for if you had the chance, and 
that would care more for you—uand, in 
short, she is resolved that you and she 
are both to be set free.” 

**Lucy never said a word of this to 
me—she never complained to me of 
anything—she never spoke of such a 
thing. Some one must have been tell- 
ing her something » 

‘*T don’t know anything about that. 
She has not told me and I have asked 
her no questions. I believe the truth 
is, Heron, that she fancies Miss Grey 
and you would be much better suited 
to each other, and that you made a 
sort of mistake when you thought of 
her, and that she is now in the way 
between you and her friend; and she 
is resolved not to be so any longer.” 

“Tf this is my fault ” Heron be- 

n. 

‘Tf it is your fault, Heron, it is 
partly my fault as well, and more 
mine than yours or hers——” 

**Oh, as to her,” Heron broke in, 
‘‘what fault is there in her?—except 
that she fancied for a moment she 
could care about such a fellow as I am, 
wrapped up in my own trumpery af- 
fairs and my twopenny grievances. 
What other fault could there be in 
her?” 

‘* Well, I know there is some fault 
in me—and I am the cause of all this, 
in a manner at least. I made a dead 
set at you, Heron; I confess it. I 
thought you would make a capital 
husband for my girl; I own that I did 
my very best to throw you two togeth- 
er. Odd, isn’t it, that a man should 
do such a thing? Her mother was as 
innocent of the whole affair as the 
child unborn. I was the match-maker. 
The plot was innocent enough, Heron ; 
for I should have done all the same if 
you had not sixpence in the world, or 
the chance of getting it; I should have 
found the sixpences if Lucy liked you 
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and you her. I liked you, Heron, 
and that’s a fact, and I do still; and I 
thought you were the sort of man to 
whom I could trust my daughter's 
happiness when I left England, as I al- 
ways knew I must do sooner or later, 
and went to live in a country which 
may be at war with this any day, 
heaven knows when or wherefore. J 
have grievances enough against the 
governments and the systems of this 
place, but I am Englishman enough to 
wish that my girls should both be 
married to genuine, loyal lovers of the 
old country. Well, I am disappoint- 
ed; but I see that I have myself to 
blame. I'll take Lucy to Russia with 
me; she will not stay here, she says, 
although she might stay with her sis- 
ter if she would.” 

Victor Heron groaned. 

**T wish Lucy and you had never 
seen me,” he said. ‘* You have been 
the kindest friends to me that man 
could have—and this is how I make 
you amends.” 

‘*Well,” said Money, ‘in helping 
you on of course I was playing a 
game of my own part of the time, for 
I thought I was pushing along a hus- 
band for my daughter. I don’t blame 
you, Heron, one bit; it would be out 
of the nature of things that a boy and 
girl should not fancy they were in lové 
with one another who were thrown 
together, as I took care that Lucy and 
you should be. But, mind, I meant 
you to love each other really; it was 
no part of my plan to marry my Luce- 
let to any man who was not deep and 
downright in love with her, and she 
with him. I never calculated on the 
possibility of both of you making a 
mistake.” 

‘¢Then Lucy finds that she has made 
a mistake?”’’ Heron asked, a strange 
light of hope burning up within him. 
If he could but think that Lucy wished 
of her own accord to be free of him, 
he felt that he could be happy once 
more. 

‘* Yes,” said Money gravely, ‘‘my 
daughter now thinks, Heron, that she 
has made a mistake. She does not 
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think she is as much in love with you 
as she ought to be if you were to be 
married and to be happy; and I fancy 
she is a good deal relieved to know or 
to think that you are not in love with 
her. It will be a case of quits and 
good friends, I hope, Heron.” 

Victor was silent and thoughtful for 
a moment. He was stricken with 
amazement. It was, indeed, the pro- 
foundest relief to find that he was pos- 
itively thrown over by Lucy. But who 
could have believed in such a sudden 
change? All that the worst cynics 
had ever said of woman could not 
equal this. There was something 
shocking in the thought that he might 
have been married to a girl so light of 
purpose. He could hardly believe it. 
Certainly if any one but Lucy’s father 
had said it, he would have denied it 
angrily. Is it possible, he thought, 
that women generally can be like this? 

‘“‘She has changed her mind very 
soon,” Victor said, and there was a 
bitterness in his tone which he could 
not repress, 

‘*Why she?” Money asked coldly. 
‘*Is she the only one? You made a 
mistake, Heron; so did she, it seems.” 

‘**Well, I am glad to know that 
Lucy will not suffer much by this; I 
am glad there is to be no breaking of 
hearts.” 

‘*On either side; yes,so am I. In 
truth, Heron, I don’t mind admitting 
to you that I fear my little girl is not a 
very constant little person, and that 
she does not always know her own 
mind. Odd too; for her mother was 
and is the most steadfast and devoted 
of women, But there's a great deal of 
stuff talked about the influence and 
example of parents and so forth. No, 
I don’t think Lucelet is a girl who al- 
ways knows her own mind.” 

‘**T should not have thought she was 
like that,” Victor said. 

‘*No; you would rather, I suppose, 
that she cried her eyes out when she 
found that you were not exactly as fond 
of her as she thought you ought to be? 
That’s the way of us men, Heron, I 
suppose. But I don’t mind saying that 
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I ama little surprised too; and I don’t 
know that Iam quite pleased. Iam not 
sure that I wouldn’t rather see my girl 
suffer a little of the beart-ache than 
have so little heart to suffer in. I 
shouldn't bave thought itof her. But 
I remember now that she used to be 
half in love with that Blanchet crea- 
ture at one time. Well, she isn’t like 
her mother in that way; all the hap- 
pier, perhaps, for her in the end.” 

They walked on for a while in si- 
lence. Each had enough of his own 
thoughts to occupy him. 

‘**Oh, one thing I ought to tell you,” 
Money suddenly said, and he touched 
Victor lightly on the arm. ‘‘It may 
interest you by-and-by. When I first 
laid my plans for you, Heron—these 
plans that have turned out so success- 
ful—I had certain ideas-of my own. 
I thought perhaps there was some one 
else who had a better claim on you 
than Lucelet, and I took some trouble 
to find out. I had it on the best au- 
thority, as the phrase goes, that there 
was nv such person; I would not have 
moved astep otherwise. If I moved 
at all, it was because I was assured 
that the coast was clear,” 

“TI don’t think I quite under- 
stand “ 

‘*No? I don’t think you quite un- 
derstood yourself at that time. Shall 
I put it plainer?” 

‘*Ob, for heaven’s sake, as plainly 
as words can make it! We have been 
playing at cross purposes quite long 
enough.” 

‘*Very well,” said Money coolly. 
‘*T talked to Miss Grey, and I asked 
her directly if she knew of any one 
who was likely to be nearer to you 
than Lucelet. I tell you plainly I 
thought you were much more likely 
to care for her than for Lucelet, and 
that she was a girl far better suited to 
you. She knew perfectly well what I 
meant; and she answered me.” 

Even in the darkness of the night 
Victor knew that the blood was crim- 
soning his face. He groaned again. 

‘* Yes, she answered me. She told 
me she knew of no such woman, I 
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believed her then and I believe her 
now. I am sure that was what she 
thought then. It must be owned, 
Heron, my good fellow, that you don't 
seem exactly to shine in the art of 
knowing your own mind. You were 
very near making a nice muddle of 
this.” 

‘‘I have made a nice muddle of 
everything. I am ashamed to look 
any one in the face.” 

** You will get over that, I dare say. 
Don’t make a muddle again, that’s all. 
You are well out of this, and so are 
we. I am hardly sorry that Lucelet 
hasn’t her mother’s steady, true heart 
when I think what she might have 
suffered. Well, that is all about it. 
We have said all we need to say, I 
think. For the rest, the more silence 
the better. 

‘* And I am dismissed?” said Heron 
with a melancholy smile. 

‘““You are dismissed. It is my 
daughter’s wish that you and she 
should see no more of each other, and 
under the circumstances it is mine. 
The thing is at an end.” 

‘*Wiil Lucy not even see me?” 

‘““No; she is of opinion that it 
would be much better she and you 
should not meet again, and I think so 
too. She will always think of you 
with a friendly feeling, and so shall L. 
Nothing that has happened need make 
you and me anything but friends, I 
hope.” 

By this time they had reached the 
foot of the flight of steps that leads up 
to the column on Waterloo place. 
They had been walking very slowly. 
Money came to a stand there as if 
they were to go no further together. 

‘“*T am so confused by all this,” 
said Heron, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
say. I should like to ask Lucy to for- 
give me; I want to ask you to forgive 
me. I seem to myself like a criminal, 
and yet I think you ought to have 
been all more frank with me; I don’t 
know. I am like one in a dream.” 

‘¢ Better remain in the dream for the 
present; the rights and wrongs of all 
this are too puzzling for you or me. 

31 
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All I know is, that the thing is over, 
and that I am disappointed, and that 
I feel somehow it serves me right. I 
bear you no ill feeling whatever, Her- 
on; 1 hope you feel the same to me. 
I liked you; we were good friends, 1 
don't iike many men; I am sorry to 
lose you and the House of Commons, 
and my little Lucelet’s settlement in 
life, which I thought was so secure, 
and I am glad she takes it so easily, 
and sorry she hasn’t feelings a little 
deeper perhaps; and altogether I'm 
somewhat in the condition of the man 
in the old proverb who has lost a shil- 
ling and found sixpence, and so makes 
up his mind that things might have 
been worse.” 

‘*T don’t see how things could very 
well have been worse,” Heron said 
despondingly. 

‘** Yes, they would have been a great 
deal worse if Lucelet and you had 
found out all this after you were mar- 
ried and not before, and I were away 
in Russia and couldn’t look after my 
little girl any more. Not that you 
wouldn’t be an excellent husband in 
any case, Heron, I’m sure, but it 
would not be the sort of thing we any 
of us wanted; and it would be too 
late to set things right then, and it is 
not now. That’s how things might 
have been worse, Heron.” 

‘*There is something in all this I 
don’t understand at all,’’ Heron said 
vehemently; ‘‘I don’t mean as re- 
gards you, Money, of course; but this 
sudden change of Lucy’s. It isn’t like 
her; I can’t make it out-——” 

‘*My good fellow, would you have 
it otherwise? Do you want to per- 
suade Lucelet to change her mind 
again and to marry you? I tell you 
openly that if there were the least 
chance of her doing so—which there 
is not—I would not allow her.” 

‘**No, I don’t mean that; but I am 
sure she must have been told some- 
thing about me. This is so unlike 
her——” 

‘* What does all that matter? The 
affair is best left as itis. She says she 
will not marry you; you don’t want to 
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marry her; I don’t want now that you 
should marry each other. In Heaven’s 
name, what can we all do better than 
to say no more about it and shake 
hands and part? Do you think it isa 
state of things that is likely to be any 
the better for asking the why and the 
wherefore of this and that? I don’t. 
It’s all over, Heron, and that’s the 
long and the short of it. Iam going 
to a new country, and a new country 
is a new career, they say. I dare say 
you'll hear some day of Lucelet being 
married to a Russian prince. Any 
how, think of us kindly, as we shall 
of you always, and if you can do any- 
thing here, and I over there, to keep 
the two countries on terms of friend- 
ship, let us do so, in God’s name, my 
boy. I don’t want to finish up my ca- 
reer by firing upon the old flag or fail- 
ing to stand by the new onc; and so 
good-by.” 

He held out his hand. Victor took 
it in silence. Indeed, he would have 
found it hard to say anything very co- 
herent just then. 

‘*Oh! by the way,” Money said, ‘‘I 
was near forgetting. You have a ci- 
gar-case about you?” 

Victor produced his cigar-case. 

‘*Give it to me,” Money said, ‘‘ and 
take mine. It will be a friendly ex- 
change, and will remind us of each 
other if we need any reminding. 
Here—that’s the cigar-case I had when 
we met and talked together that first 
night in Paris.” 

Heron took the case and gave his 
own, saying, as well as he could, ‘‘ And 
this is the one that I had then too.” 

**Ah, yes, I was in hopes it would 
be so. Well, that’s all right. You 
told me then I had better have nothing 
to do with you—don’t you remember? 
—because you were a man with a 
grievance.” 

‘*T wish to heaven you had follow- 
ed my advice.” 

‘*No, no, Heron; don’t say that. 
You are not to blame for anything, 
and we were good friends, and we al- 
ways shall be, I hope, and we have 
had some pleasant times together, and 
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I hope to hear lots of good news of 
you in every way. Well, good-by, 
and whenever either of us pulls out 
his cigar-case to have a smoke he can’t 
help thinking of the night we first 
talked together in Paris.” 

‘* Yes,” Heron said, ‘‘and of the 
last night we talked together in Lon- 
don.” 

Not another word was said. They 
shook hands again and went their dif- 
ferent ways. Money went up the steps 
to Waterloo place, and Heron walked 
slowly along the dark road by the 
railings of the park, hardly knowing 
indeed whither he was going. If, out 
of all the sudden confusion, som; 
brighter way was likely to open upon 
him than that which he had of latr 
been so darkly treading, it is only jus- 
tice to him to say that he did not then 
think of that or of anything that di- 
rectly concerned himself. For the 
moment he only thought of the voice 
which had always sounded so friendly 
in his ears since first he heard it on the 
balcony of the Paris hotel, which had 
never told him of anything but friend- 
liness, and encouragement, and kind- 
ness, and which in all probability he 
was never to hear again. Had any 
other thoughts tried to force them- 
selves into his mind he would have 
resolutely put them away for that 
hour. The woman whom he loved 
would surely have been the last on 
earth to blame him, could she have 
known of it, because in that moment 
he gave up his thoughts to the friend 
he had lost. 


CHAPTER XXXvV. 
A GENERAL BREAKING UP. 

Was Lucy, then, really that fickle 
light-o’-love that her father had _ re- 
gretfully reported her to be? The an- 
swer is a little complex, as most an- 
swers are which seek to explain hu- 
man character. She certainly was no 
light-o’-love in the sense of having ac- 
tually changed in any of her personal 
devotion to Heron. She loved him 
very deeply, for the present; and her 
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love was as likely to prove an abiding 
emotion if it had the chances in its 
favor as any sentiment entertained by 
a girl whose whole nature was affec- 
tionate and tender rather than strong. 
But she had for some time begun to 
doubt whether Heron was really de- 
voted to her, and whether, if he were 
not so, they could be very happy to- 
gether. She had begun to see that 
her presence was not necessary to his 
happiness. Many a time she had no- 
ticed that ne always put aside his fa- 
vorite topics when he came to talk to 
her. She had tried to get up such po- 
litical subjects as she knew to be in- 
teresting to him, but she could not 
throw her soul into them, and, in 
spite of all that she could do, she saw 
that he began to think he was boring 
her when he talked of such things, 
and he persisted in turning to some- 
thing else. There were times indeed, 
as we have already said, when Victor, 
stricken with a kind of remorse because 
he did not love her more, became sud- 
denly so attentive and so tender that 
Lucy was very happy. But even then 
she came by degrees to see that this 
too was only a coming down to her 
lével, not a lover’s rapturous delight 
in the society of her he loved. In 
truth, she had had the greatest desire 
of her young life gratified so far, and 
she found that she was not more hap- 
py but less happy than before. She 
began to look forward to the future 
with a deepening dread. 

All this, however, was only a vague 
apprehension, such as might well 
trouble the soui of any girl about to 
enter into an entirely new way of life, 
and to give up her happiness into the 
keeping of one who was, after all, 
comparatively a stranger. Lucy had 
been so happy at home, so closely cared 
for, so tenderly loved by father and 
mother, that she might well feel a little 
doubt and sinking of the heart at the 
prospect of leaving for ever the nest in 
which she had been so sweetly shelter- 
ed. Her home life had almost no du- 
ties. She was only asked to be hap- 
py, and to love her father, mother, 
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and sister; and she could not help do- 
ing all this in any case. It would 
not, therefore, be possible that she 
could look out with mere delight to 
the leaving of such a home. But if 
things had gone on in the ordinary 
course, she would perhaps have begun 
to think less and less of the danger of 
not being loved enough by her future 
husband, and once they were married 
she would probably, after a few 
months, have ceased to think about 
the matter at all. For up to this time 
she had only feared that Victor Heron 
was not as much in love with her as 
she knew she was with him. The 
idea had not arisen in her mind that 
he might all the time be in love with 
some one else. 

These fears and doubts came by fits 
and starts. There were bright days 
when she seemed to wake up in the 
morning with no fears and doubts at 
all. Such a day was that on which 
she expected and received the visit 
from Minola, The very evening be- 
fore she had been tormented by seri- 
ous alarms, and begun to think that 
she must lay open her doubts to some 
stronger intelligence than her own, 
and once for all take counsel. There 
was only one friend to whom she could 
trust such a confidence, and on whose 
heart and judgment she thought she 
could rely, and that was Minola Grey. 
She wrote to Minola, therefore, beg- 
ging her to come to Victoria street 
and see her. This was the letter of 
which we have already heard, in which 
she insisted on seeing ‘‘ dear darling 
Nola at once, at once,” because of 
something ‘‘most particular,” on 
which she wanted her advice ‘‘so 
much, oh, so much!” Strangely 
enough, when she had written the let- 
ter, and thus as she thought made up 
her mind to seek a confidante and 
counsel, her doubts and dreads seemed 
to disappear at once. On the morn- 
ing when she expected Minola she 
rose as happy asa bird. She was en- 
tirely her old self; she had no doubts 
or alarms about anything. Sle felt 
as she used to do in the childish days 
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when she thought her papa was the 
richest, greatest, and most powerful 
man in all the world, who could give 
his daughter anything she liked to 
have if it would be good for her. She 
was satisfied about Victor, about her- 
self, about everything. She determin- 
ed that when Nola came she would 
say nothing about the absurd notions 
that had been in her head and now 
were completely out of it, and that 
she would devise some excuse for hav- 
ing sent for Nola, and they would 
have a delightful day as of old, and 
she would talk a great deal to Nola 
about her coming happiness, and the 
gifts and graces of Victor; and per- 
haps she would ask Nola whether it 
would be well for her, Lucy, to keep 
trying to get herself up in politics, or 
whether Victor would not rather be 
free of her embarrassing attempts to 
follow him up such steep and toil- 
some, not to say misty heights? She 
was so happy and so full of good na- 
ture that she could not refuse her sis- 
ter Theresa when the latter asked Lucy 
to go out with her for a short time. 

Perhaps the least important person 
in this story came to be the one whose 
chance movement most deeply affect- 
ed all the other persons in it. If 
Theresa Money had not asked her sis- 
ter to go out with her that day, the 
lives of most of the persons we know 
in these pages would probably have 
turned out something quite different. 
Lucy could not refuse darling Theresa 
just when they were so soon to sepa- 
rate, in a manner at least, and she 
went out; and when she came back 
Minola and Victor Heron were to- 
gether. 

She was so happy and in such high 
spirits. She loved them both so 
much. She wondered to see them, as 
she thought, not friendly enough to 
each other. She brought them to- 
gether and made their.hands clasp. 
Then she saw how the blood ran crim- 
son to Minola’s face, and how her eyes 
fell, and how Victor Heron's lips quiv- 
ered and his hand trembled. She 
looked from one to the other in sur- 
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prise, and felt for the moment as if 
some strong electric influence had 
flung her forcibly out of a circle in 
which they two remained. Yet noth- 
ing came of it. They parted and 
went their way, as any mere friends 
might do. Lucy had not the faintest 
suspicion of any treachery. She was 
sure that she knew all that was to be| 
known. She felt sure that if she was 
right in the terrible conjecture that 
came into her mind, it was a discovery 
for them as well as for her. But she 
could not persuade herself that she 
had not made a discovery. She was 
pierced through and through by the 
conviction that that one moment had 
made a change in their lives which 
nothing on earth could repair, She 
was distraite, wild, almost hysterical, 
during the remainder of Minola’s short 
visit; and Minola had not left her very 
long when Blanchet came and told the 
story he had to tell. 

She did not doubt the literal truth 
of the story, but she did not interpret 
it in Blanchet’s way. She was sure it 
was a chance meeting; but she was 
sure also that some words must then 
have passed between Minola and Vic- 
tor which came of the unhappy con- 
tact she had forced upon them. Her 
truthful, genial soul got at the reality 
of things at once, and she saw Victor 
and Minola in the park forming noble, 
disinterested plans of self-sacrifice and 
of utter silence for her sake. Then 
her mind was made up. She resolved 
to see her father at once and tell him 
that she would not marry Victor Her- 
on; but she resolved, too, to take the 
burden of the change of mind wholly 
on herself. She would not make her 
father and mother unhappy by telling 
of her own unhappiness. If Minola 
and Victor were fond of each other, as 
now seemed but too sure, she would 
not offer to give Heron up in any way 
which might allow of a futile and bar- 
ren rivalry in self-sacrifice. She would 
make it impossible for any one to in- 
terfere with the course she had deter- 
mined to follow. It was only wonder- 
ful to her now how she could have 
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avoided seeing something of this be- 
fore—how it never occurred to her 
that Minola would be so much a more 
suitable wife for Victor than she could 
ever be. Now it all seemed so obvi- 
ous and clear. Now she understood 
the strange habitual chilliness which 
seemed to envelope, like an atmos- 
phere, herself and Victor. Now she 
understood why their engagement, 
which she had so longed for, brought 
her so little happiness. Now her 
mind went back to that night when 
she first took Minola into her confi- 
dence, and told her of her love for 
Heron. She remembered how cold, 
and strange, and unlike herself Mino- 
la seemed then; and how from that 
very hour Minola had always seemed 
to avoid the company of Heron, with 
whom she had always before been so 
friendly ; and how sometimes, as Lucy 
had seen with wonder, Minola had al- 
most appeared to dislike him. ‘* When 
I told her about myself,” Lucy now 
felt certain, ‘‘she was already in love 
with him, and from that time out she 
only tried to hide it and to keep away 
from him.” 

Therefore Lucy made her sacrifice, 
such as it was, Let us not undervalue 
it, even though there had been grow- 
ing up in her mind for some time a 
conviction that when she and Heron 
became engaged to each other it was 
the result of a sudden impulse—of an 
impulse rather from her than from 
him, and that it was a mistake. She 
still loved him, not indeed with the 
depth and strength of a more vigorous 
nature, but very much, She would 
probably have been very happy if mar- 
ried tohim. Her resolve was not the 
freak or fickleness, even if her love 
was not the depth of passion. For 
the hour, at least, she did not believe 
it possible she could ever love another 
man as she had loved Heron, and she 
never was more deeply impressed with 
this belief than in the moment when 
she made up her mind to say that she 
loved him no more. 

Now the thing was done. Some 
days had passed over, and Lucy’s fam- 
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ily were all made aware of the change 
that had taken place, and of the nec- 
cessity of turning public attention 
away from it as much as possible. 
They were making preparations for 
Theresa’s marriage and for the remo- 
val to Russia. Lucy kept up her spir- 
its remarkably well, and saw people 
asif nothing had happened. She even 
remained in the room with her mother 
one afternoon, when Lady Limpenny 
was announced, although a gentle 
shudder ran through her when she 
heard the name of the visitor. ‘‘ She 
comes to find out all about every- 
thing,” Lucy said despairingly, as 
Lady Limpenny rustled, fluttered, and 
rattled into the room, bringing with 
her the idea of what Heine called ‘‘a 
tempest in petticoats.” 

‘*My dearest Theresa, now do tell 
me, what és this that all the town is 
ringing with? I do so want to know, 
for it is so shocking to hear things 
said that one does not like to hear, 
and not to be able to say if they are 
true or false.” 

‘*What are the things, Laura?” 
Mrs. Money asked, in a voice the soft, 
deep melancholy of which had receiv- 
ed from recent occurrences an addi- 
tional depth of melancholy. 

**Oh, well, everything—all sorts of 
things—you can’t have any idea! Is 
it true that Mr. Money and you are go- 
ing away to live in Russia?” 

**It is quite true, Laura.” 

** And to be an enemy of this coun- 
try, perhaps, when everybody says 
there is sure to be awar. I declare to 
you, darling Theresa, I felt when I 
heard it as if the end of the world 
were certainly coming. I do believe 
it is coming.” 

‘*T am sure I wish it would come 
quickly,” Lucy interposed. 

‘*Now, you dear, darling creature, 
why should you wish that? Of all 
persons in the world you to wish that! 
Do tell me why you wish to have the 
end of the world come so quickly?” 

‘* Because,” Lucy answered coolly, 
‘*if the end of the world is to come at 
all, I should like it to come in my time; 
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I should like to see it, Lady Lim- 
penny.” 

‘*Oh, that’s it? Oh, yes, yes! But 
I should be dreadfully afraid; I should 
not have the courage; you young peo- 
ple have so much courage. Iam quite 
afraid to think of it. But it will come 
very soon, my dear, very soon; you 
may depend on that. All the signs 
are there, [am told. Sir James laughs; 
he only laughs—think of that! But 
you are going to live in Russia, all of 
you, ut once?” 

‘*After Theresa is married,” Mrs. 
Money explained. ‘She, of course, 
will not go with us.” 

‘‘Of course not—of course not, 
dearest Theresa, And this darling 
girl whom I see before me now—does 
she go?” 

‘* Yes, Lucy goes with us of course.” 

“*Indeed!” Lady Limpenny opened 
her eyes to their uttermost capacity of 
expansion at this answer, and she pro- 
longed the first syllable of her ‘‘in- 
deed” so that it resembled some link- 
. ed sweetness of music long drawn out. 
When she had said the word once 
aloud she appeared to say it over two 
or three times to herself, for she turn- 
ed and bowed her head with exactly 
the same wondering, inquiring expres- 
sion which she put on when she in- 
dulged in her public demonstration of 
amazement. 

‘Oh, yes! Lucy goes with us of 
course. She intends to pick up a Rus- 
sian prince.” 

This little pleasantry Mrs. Money 
had borrowed from her husband, be- 
lieving it to be rather a subtle and 
clever device for throwing inquiring 
people off the scent. 

‘*Indeed! A Russian prince! How 
very nice! And to have a great many 
serfs, I suppose, like the lady in ‘Les 
Danischeffs’—only I know our dear 
young friend would not be quite so 
cruel; and besides, I believe there are 
no serfs now. But now tell me, you 
dears, how does our distinguished 
friend in Parliament—Mr. Heron, I 
mean—how does he like this? Won't 
he be apt to quarrel with the Russian 
prince?” 
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‘**Oh, dear, no!” said Mrs. Money. 
** Why should he?” 

‘““Why should he? Oh, indeed! 
Well, now, really, you do surprise 
me. Why should he? Well, I should 
have thought—but of course you know 
best. And so you are all going to 
leave us and to go to Russia, And if 
there should be awar? I thought Mr. 
Money was too much of a patriot 1 

‘*Mr. Money is a patriot,” his wife 
solemnly said. ‘‘ He is too much of a 
patriot to be able to see his country 
degraded by an aristocratic system 
which is inconsistent either with her 
national progress or with the progress 
of humanity. England is not the 
English government, Laura Limpenny. 
The English government have always 
systematically denied to Mr. Money 
an opportunity of making his genius 
serviceable tohis country. His genius 
has no place in this land under such 
asystem. He leaves England; but he 
loves the land and the people; it is 
against the system he protests.” 

‘And you are willing to go, There- 
sa “dearest?” Lady Limpenny asked, 
feeling herself quite unable to make 
head against the eloquence and power 
of this speech. 

‘‘T have urged him to go where he 
will be appreciated, Laura.” 

‘*Well, I shali miss you all, I am 
sure,” Lady Limpenny said with a pro- 
found sigh; ‘‘but these are the ways 
of life, I suppose. Such changes! 
Our dear young friend the poet—I 
never can think of his name—do tell 
me, Lucy darling, what was the name 
of that very charming young man that 
I used to meet here.” 

‘Mr. Blanchet?” Lucy said not 
very graciously. 

‘‘Mr. Blanchet, of course. They 
tell me that he has left the country— 
gone to America, they say. He has 
gone to the far West—that is in Amer- 
ica, is it not?” 

‘*But is this true?” Lucy asked. 
Her pale face colored at the mention 
of the luckless poet’s name. It had 
bitter associations for her. 

“Tt is true, Lucy dear,” her mother 
answered, looking at the girl with 
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kindly, tender eyes. ‘‘I had not time 
-to tell you about it,” she added signi- 
ficantly, meaning that she had not de- 
sired to bring up his name unnecessa- 
rily to poor Lucy. ‘‘ He was anxious 
to go; he thought he could make a 
career for himself out there, and he 
was anxious to get out of this any 
how; and I spoke to your papa, and 
papa thought he had much better go 
as soon as possible; and he helped him 
all he could, with letters of introduc- 
tion and all that; and he has taken his 
sister with him, and he is gone, my 
dear.” 

The helper of unhappy men did not 
mention the fact that the assistance 
she and her husband had given to 
Blanchet was not by any means con- 
fined to mere letters of introduction, 
although of these too he had goodly 
store. 

Lucy withdrew to the window and 
looked listlessly out. The poor poet! 
Once she admired him greatly; and 
the memories of that pleasant girlish 
time came back when he was a hero 
and a sort of godin hereyes. Lately, 
when he had acted with such treach- 
ery and brought about such strange 
consequences, she had found some ex- 
cuse for him because she fancied that 
perhaps it was disappointed love for 
her that had made him try to set her 
against Heron; and although the re- 
sult had been so sad for her, yet what 
woman during all the centuries before 
and since Lady Anne was born would 
not look with more lenient eye upon 
the treacheries that were done for love 
of her? There was something of add- 
ed loneliness in the knowledge that he 
too had passed beyond the horizon of 
her history. 

‘* We hope he will do well in Amer- 
ica,” Mrs. Money said, ‘‘and perhaps 
become a great man one day, and 
come back to Europe and see his 
friends, who will be proud of his suc- 
cess, I am sure.” 

Lucy came forward again, and stood 
as it were in her mother’s shadow. 
Lady Limpenny began again compla- 
cently: 
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**So you see, Lucy, darling, I was 
not wrong in all my news, and your 
mother knew this as well as I did. 
You see everybody is going away; and 
our young friend too with the odd, 
pretty name, the girl with all the love- 
ly hair, you know—the hair that you 
tell me is really all her own. What is 
that pretty girl’s odd name? I ought 
to remember it, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Money would much rather this 
pretty girl’s name had not been 
brought up just then. But there was 
no escaping Lady Limpenny, and she 
quietly answered: 

‘*You mean Miss Grey, Laura—Mi- 
nola Grey?” 

‘* Yes, to be sure. How could I for- 
get that sweet, pretty, odd name? 
Minola Grey, of course. And she too 
has gone away, and never means to 
come back any more, I am told.” 

‘*Minola Grey gone away?” Lucy 
asked in genuine astonishment. *‘ It 
can’t be, Lady Limpenny. Why should 
she go away, mamma? Do you know 
anything of this too?” 

‘* No, my dearest,”’ her mother said ; 
‘*T know nothing at all about it. Are 
you certain, Laura? It looks so un- 
likely, you know, that Minola Grey 
could go anywhere without letting us 
know something about it.” 

‘** Quite certain, darling Theresa. I 
have only just been at the young lady’s 
lodgings, and so ridiculous I did 
seem, you can’t think—oh! you really 
can’t!” 

Lucy looked as if she found no difli- 
culty in thinking of Lady Limpenny 
making herself seem ridiculous. 

‘* Because,” Lady Limpenny explain- 
ed, in answer to inquiring looks from 
Mrs. Money, ‘‘the very moment I got 
to the door I forgot the dear young 
lady’s name. I could not remember 
it. I could only ask for the young 
lady. But of course they knew whom 
I meant, for there was no other young 
lady living there.” 

‘* Well, but about her—about Mino- 
la?” Mrs. Money asked with a little 
impatience. 


**About her? Oh! yes, yes, to be 
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sure. Well, my dear, they told me 
she had left that place and left Lon- 
don; and that they did not expect her 
back any more; they thought she was 
going to live abroad somewhere— 
Italy, I think.” 

‘This is extraordinary,” Lucy said. 
*“‘T can’t understand it, mamma; I'll 
go at once and see if Minola has really 
gone.” 

‘*You'll find it all true, darling,” 
Lady Limpenny affirmed with a grave 
shake of the head. At first it did not 
seem to her a matter of great interest, 
for she assumed that Miss Grey had 
simply gone to live on the Continent 
with the knowledge of her friends. 
But now that there was evidently 
some mystery about it, she was dis- 
posed.to make the utmost possible of 
the mystery, and to plume herself con. 
siderably on having been the first to 
find out the strange thing's occurrence. 
The truth was that Lady Limpenny 
had gone first to see Minola in the 
hope that, under pretence of paying 
her a gracious and friendly visit, she 
could induce Minola to tell her more 
about the Moneys and their present 
purposes than they would be likely to 
tell of themselves. Lady Limpenny 
was really very fond of the Moneys in 
her own way; but she could not resist 
the anxiety to find out, if possible, 
something more about their affairs 
than they would wish to have known, 
especially since these affairs had be- 
come just now a matter of rather com- 
mon speculation. In Lady Limpen- 
ny’s eyes, a friend was Mr. Money; a 
greater friend was Mrs. Money; but the 
greatest friend of all was, the truth— 
about their private affairs. 

There was nothing more to be got 
now, however, about the affairs of the 
Moneys or of anybody else, and Lucy 
had announced her intention of going 
to find out something about Miss Grey. 
It was in Lady Limpenny’s mind to 
offer her companionship, when a card 
was brought to Mrs. Money, who 
handed it to Lucy, saying significant- 
ly, ‘‘Mr. Sheppard, my dear”; and 
Lady Limpenny decided at once to re- 
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main and see this visitor, about whom 
she had heard a great deal, and whom, 
from Mrs. Money’s look, she at once 
assumed to be in some way an object 
of especial interest at the present mo- 
ment. 

Mr. Sheppard looked remarkably 
pale and perturbed when he entered 
the room. He had of late become 
well known to Mrs. Money, who al- 
ways regarded him with a peculiar in- 
terest since the day, now seeming so 
long ago, when she heard from Mary 
Blanchet that he was a lover of Mino- 
la Grey. She knew too that her hus- 
band lately had leaned to the side of 
Sheppard as a possible husband for 
Minola, while she herself had in secret 
preferred the cause of Herbert Blan- 
chet. She did not doubt that Mr. 
Sheppard’s present visit had some- 
thing to do with Minola and the 
strange story Lady Limpenny had been 
telling. 

Mr. Sheppard explained that he had 
not had at first any intention of intrud- 
ing on the ladies—no emotion or sur- 
prise could make him forego his formal- 
ism of manner—but that as he found 
Mr. Money was not at home, he had 
taken the liberty of paying them a visit. 
Both ladies expressed themselves as 
greatly delighted. Mr. Sheppard did 
not get much further, however, except 
into such matters as the weather and 
the debates in Parliament, and Mrs, 
Money made no effort to draw him 
into any closer converse. Lady Lim- 
penny penetrated the meaning of this 
with that remarkable astuteness on 
which she prided herself and which she 
was convinced could never be de- 
ceived. ‘*They won’t speak before 
me,” she said in herown mind. ‘* It’s 
something very serious and shocking; 
Miss Grey has gone off and married 
some dreadful person; or something 
has occurred which they don’t want 
me to know. But I’ll find it all out.” 

She had nothing better for it at the 
moment, however, than to take her 
leave, which she did with many vows 
that they must all see a great deal of 
each other before they left England. 
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“‘Lady Limpenny is a very dear old 
friend of mine, Mr. Sheppard,” Mrs. 
Money explained, ‘‘ but I did not wish 
to speak of anything concerning some 
of our friends in the presence even of 
her. You have come to tell us some- 
thing about a very dear friend, Mr. 
Sheppard, have you not?” 

**T have come rather to ask you for 
some information about a very dear 
friend,” Sheppard said, with white 
and trembling lips, as he rose from 
his seat and came near Mrs. Money. 
‘*T have come to ask youif you can 
tell me anything about Miss Grey?” 

**Nothing at all, Mr. Sheppard, I 
am sorry to say. I thought you had 
come to relieve our anxiety. Is this 
true, this story we have just been hear- 
ing—is it true that she has left Lon- 
don?” 

Sheppard looked from one woman’s 
face to the other. He was always 
naturally suspicious, and at first he 
could not believe it possible that they 
two were not in some plot against him. 

**Don’t you really know,” he asked 
—‘‘don’t either of you ladies really 
know? Don’t you know where she 
has gone, nor why, nor anything 
about her? Is it possible she can have 
gone away from London and you not 
know?” 

‘I never heard a word about it un- 
til a moment ago,” Mrs. Money said. 
‘*T am all in amazement, Mr. Shep- 
pard; I really felt sure that you knew, 
and were coming with some expla- 
nation from her perhaps.” Mrs. Money 
had begun to think that perhaps for 
some inscrutable reason Minola might 
have consented to marry Mr. Shep- 
pard, and gone down into the country 
or to Scotland to do it. 

‘* From her,” Sheppard said, with a 
sickly smile. ‘‘Oh, no! I shall never 
be entrusted with a message from her. 
I only want to know now who is the 
person likely to be entrusted with 
such a message. I want you lidies to 
let me know the worst at once, if you 
can; it isn’t any kindness to keep it 
from me.” 

Mrs. Money only repeated her as- 
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surances and her wonder. Lucy was 
standing with her eyes looking on the 
ground, and a faint color in her 
cheeks. She did not know anything 
indeed, but she suspected that Minola’s 
disappearance could in any case bode 
little good to the hopes of poor Shep- 
pard. Mrs. Money glanced at her 
daughter with wondering, pitying eyes. 

Sheppard turned to Lucy. ‘* You 
were her friend, Miss Money—her 
dearest friend. It is impossible she 
can have left London for good without 
your knowing something of why she 
has done so, She could not be un- 
grateful; nobody that knew her could 
believe that of her. She must have 
told you—and you may tell me some- 


thing. Don’t think me rude or press- 
ing; you can hardly understand my 


feelings, but still I would ask you to 
make allowance for them.” 

‘““Oh, yes, Mr. Sheppard!” said 
Lucy gently, her eyes filling with tears, 
‘*IT can perhaps understand your feel- 
ings; or at least can make allowance 
for them. But I can’t tell you why 
Nola has gone away, if she has gone 
away. She has not told me anything; 
only Iam sure it was with some good 
purpose, and because she thought she 
was doing right—or was in some one’s 
way—oh, indeed, I can’t explain and 
can hardly guess! But I do sympa- 
thize with you, Mr. Sheppard, if you 
will allow me to speak to you plainly 
and like a friend—and indeed, indeed, 
there is no use in your thinking of 
Nola. Don’t be angry, mamma, and 
think that I am talking as a girl 
oughtn’t to talk; I know what I am 
saying, and I would spare Mr. Shep- 
pard useless pain if Icould. Ah! 

With a start and this exclamation 
she turned away, for a servant at that 
moment brought her a letter, and she 
saw that it was in the handwriting of 
Minola Grey. She left the room with- 
out saying another word. 

‘* Your daughter knows something 
which she will not tell,” Mr. Sheppard 
said gloomily. 

‘*No,” Mrs. Money answered; ‘‘ she 
said she knew nothing; but she guesses 
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something, perhaps, which she does 
not think it right totell. It would be 
of no use asking her any more ques- 
tions, Mr. Sheppard; and she is a good 
deal disturbed at present.” 

‘*Certainly, certainly,” Mr. Shep- 
pard hastened to say; ‘‘I am quite 
aware of that; and I have to apolo- 
gize again for intruding upon you and 
her at such atime. I may perhaps be 
allowed to congratulate her and you 
on the happy marriage she is about to 
make with one who is so certain of 
distinction; and indeed I had some 
hopes, perhaps, that her own happi- 
ness would render her only more ready 
to sympathize with one to whom the 
fates had been less kind.” 

‘* Allow me to remove a misconcep- 
tion, Mr. Sheppard,” Mrs. Money said, 
turning her deep eyes on him and 
speaking in tones of double-distilled 
melancholy. ‘‘My daughter is not 
about to be married; she is going to 
Russia with us; any reports you may 
have heard to the contrary are entirely 
untrue.” 

‘*But—I beg your pardon,” the 
aghast Sheppard asked; ‘‘is it possi- 
ble—is it not true that Miss Money is 
to be married to Mr. Heron?” 

“Tt is not true, Mr. Sheppard; dis- 
tinctly not true. Whatever thoughts 
of that kind may once have existed, 
exist, I can assure you, no longer. 
Miss Money is not going to marry any 
one—at present at least; she is going 
to Russia with her father and me.” 

‘Then I see it all! I need not ask 
any more explanations, and I have 
only to beg pardon again for having 
intruded upon you. I see it all now 
only too clearly; I see that I have 
thrown away half my life for nothing, 
and been made a fool of all the time— 
and this is the end!” 

Mrs. Money looked at him in won- 
der. He was white with anger and 
excitement. She did not understand 
him in the least. She had not yet 
been told the full reason of the break- 
ing off of the engagement between 
Lucy and Heron, and knew no more 
than that Lucy now thought she did 
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not care about him. Her mind was 
therefore filled with a certain pity for 
the discarded lover whom she pictured 
as suffering greatly in secret, and the 
meaning of Sheppard’s words was lost 
on her. When witb a formal bow he 
quitted the room she could only think 
that his disappointment in love must 
have somewhat disturbed his brain. 
Mr. Sheppard went and walked 
the Victoria Embankment for hours. 
He was very angry, bitter, and mis- 
erable; and yet he was in his secret 
heart longing to know the worst. 
He began to be ashamed of the man- 
ner in which his life was wasting 
away in fruitless pursuit of a girl 
who he now saw could not be made to 
care for him. If the worst were over, 
he thought he would begin to shake 
off some of his passion and be like a 
man again. The worst in his eyes 
was what he now felt an almost per- 
fect assurance that he was soon des- 
tined to hear—the news that Minola 
Grey and Victor Heron had been mar- 
ried. Why they should have chosen 
to do this in secret, and by means of 
a sort of flight, instead of in the open 
light of day, Mr. Sheppard could not 
guess; but he felt sure that that would 
be, or was already, the end of all that 
long chapter of his existence, How 
much of his passion had been pure, 
unselfish love, and how much the eager 
desire of a self-conceited and ambi- 
tious man to succeed in something he 
had greatly set his heart upon, Mr. 
Sheppard did not himself know, and 
had never asked of his consciousness. 
There were moments, as we know, 
but as he did not know, when per- 
haps if chance had set him on to say 
the right word, or even to present 
himself at the right instant, he might 
have found himself in possession of 
his dearest hope, and made some one 
else, and perhaps himself, unhappy 
for life. But the fates had been in 
league with himself against him; and 
he was at last growing weary of the 
long pursuit in which, like the people 
in a dream who fain would fly but 
cannot, he found some vague, insu- 
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perable obstruction always keeping 
him back. He was growing ashamed 
of himself. It was not in his nature 
voluntarily and manfully to give up so 
long as there seemed to him the faint- 
est possibility that in any moment of 
good fortune on his side, or of weak- 
ness on Minola’s, he might yet be suc- 
cessful. But in that bitter evening of 
disappointment and rage which fol- 
lowed his visit to Mrs. Money, he did 
think many a time that it would be a 
relief to him when the worst was 
known; that he would become a dif- 
ferent man when all this tormenting 
hope and futile struggle was at an 
end; and that he might be able to 
take up his life again and turn it to 
better purpose. It will be a source of 
consolation to all tender natures to 
know, that after all Mr. Sheppard is 
not likely to die of a broken heart 
even if he should lose Minola Grey. 
Meanwhile Lucy in her room had 
read the letter from Minola. It was a 
letter which it had cost much pain to 
write, and surely gave much pain to 
read, It was full of the proud humili- 
ation of a spirit that not willingly 
humbles itself, but which, brought face 
to face with the duty, does it to the 
full. Only one who like Lucy knew 
already most of the story it had to tell 
could well have understood all or half 
it meant to say. Minola took much 
for granted; she was speaking only to 
the heart of her friend. She spoke in 
the briefest manner possible of her 
meeting with Heron in the park, and 
of what Blanchet had told Lucy and 
had told her about it. She assumed 
that Lucy would know there was no- 
thing in that chance meeting of which 
any one had to be ashamed—except in- 
deed the unworthy friend who had 
misconstrued it, and over him, too, 
Minola passed with the fewest words. 
What the letter was meant to teil was 
that Minola had determined to leave 
England, and not to return for many, 
many years; making no pretence at 
concealment of the truth that she did 
so because of an unhappy, a long-cher- 
ished, and a long-hidden love. Long 
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since she would have gone away, Mi- 
nola said, but that she dreaded to 
have her secret discovered, and be- 
lieved she could conceal it for ever. 
So far as the letter told, it was but 
the unhappy love of the writer for a 
man she could not marry. No word 
in it hinted at the possibility of the 
unhappy love being unhappily too well 
returned. Minola’s only thought still 
was to keep Lucy and Victor Heron 
together. 


**So now, dear, dear Lucy, good- 
by. Ishall only be a day or two more 
at Keeton, and shall merely rush 
through London on my way outward, 
so that I shan’t see you any more for 
the present. But we shall meet again 
some time when I have got over all 
this,and am not ashamed of myself or of 
you any more; and we shall be friends 
as we are. I could say ever so much 
more, but to what end, dear? I leave 
you to do with my wretched secret as 
you please; to hide it or proclaim it 
just as you like; only I can’t claim for 
this mood of mind even the courage 
of desperation or the merit of self-in- 
flicted penance, for I know well 
enough all the time how very safe it 
is in your dear, little, kindly hands. 
Say whatever you think right for me 
in the way of good-bys and of good 
wishes to your father, and mother, 
and sister, and to any one else you 
think fit. You could not possibly say 
anything too strong in the way of 
affection and gratitude from me to all 
who are close to you and whom you 
love. 

‘* Always, dear Lucy, your friend, 

** Noa.” 


As soon as she could do anything 
for her tears Lucy sat down and wrote 
a few lines to Victor Heron, telling 
him that Nola was at Keeton, and 
that if he went there at once, he might 
find her before she left England, and 
bidding him go to her, and wishing 
her and him all happiness. This letter 
she gave to a servant, telling him to 
take a hansom cab and find M:. Heron 
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wherever he was, and give it to him. 
Then Lucy quietly came down stairs 
and sat by her mother’s side, and whis- 
pered to her— 

‘Mamma, I am ready to go to Rus- 
sia now any time. I think we shall 
be much happier there than here.” 

The letter found Victor Heron in a 
sort of despair. He had written to 
Minola and got no answer. He had 
gone to her old place and found that 
his letter was still lying there. No- 
thing was known of Minola except 
that she had left London, that she 
was not expected there any more, and 
that it was supposed she had gone to 
live ‘‘in France, or Italy, or some- 
where ”; and that Mary Blanchet had 
gone with her brother to America, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“‘WHERE I DID BEGIN THERE SHALL 
I END.” 

Wuen Minola began to realize the 
fact that Mary Blanchet had actually 
left her, and that she was now for the 
first time alone in very deed, an utter 
sense of desolation came over her. It 
showed itself first in the shape of 
complete inaction. She sat down and 
moodily thought, and seemed to have 
nothing else to do. She had never 
before understood how completely 
helpless a woman may become, nor 
how much she is compelled by the 
necessities of her being, or by the 
social laws, or by all together, to be a 
dependent creature, The falling off 
of Mary Blanchet seemed to be the 
last blow. She had now not a friend 
left in London, not a friend indeed in 
the world, to whom she could turn for 
guidance or comfort. The mere phy- 
sical sense of loneliness was something 
hardly to be borne. 

She ought to have found consola- 
tion, perhaps sufficient, in the knowl- 
edge that she had done no wrong, 
and that her troubles, such as they 
were, had not been the result of any 
fault of hers. But it is to be feared 
that Minola did not belong to that 
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class of persons whose well-regulated 
minds can always show them when 
they have done no wrong, and who 
can therefore wrap themselves up in 
their comfortable mantle of self-satis- 
faction and go to sleep, as Byron did 
on the deck of the vessel when the 
storm was raging and he found that 
he could neither help nor hinder. 
Minola kept racking her mind to know 
whether she had not in some way 
done wrong, and been thus to blame 
for the troubles that had come on her 
and on so many of her friends. She 
felt as if in some way she must have 
done wrong to Lucy Money. Even 
when she found herself breaking into 
tears at the defection of Mary Blanchet 
she went on asking herself whether 
there must not be something strangely 
defective in her own nature, seeing 
that she could not keep even poor 
Mary, for whom she had done so 
much, still faithful to her. 

One thing was clear to her during 
all her depression; and it was that as 
soon as she could rally enough of men- 
tal strength to do anything she must ef- 
face herself from the association of the 
few friends she had known in London. 
She must absolutely take herself away 
from those to whom her presence 
henceforth could only be an embarrass- 
ment. All her scheme of lonely and 
proud independence had been a disas- 
trous failure; and her only business 
now was to get out of it with the 
least harm to those she still so much 
loved. If she were absolutely gone 
out of sight and reach of Lucy and 
Heron, all, she thought, might yet 
come right. The suddenly discover- 
ed love of Heron and her, too early 
seen unknown and known too late, 
would be but an episode in his life, to 
be looked back upon hereafter with 
kindly, unembittered emotion. For 
herself, she should at least have al- 
ways the sweet memory that she had 
loved and been loved when she was 
young. 

She prepared, therefore, after one 
miserable night, for what she called 
effacing herself. She had determined 
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to go and live in Rome. It became 
more and more an idea of hers that 
she would be able to find peace in 
Rome—that refuge to which so many 
sick hearts are always turning, they 
know not why. But in the mean time 
there must be arrangements made for 
enabling her project of living at Rome 
to be conveniently carried out. The 
best thing, therefore, that she could 
think of was to go down to Keeton 
and consult the lawyer in the hands of 
whose firm the yet unarranged affairs 
of her father and herself remained. 
She had a pleasant recollection of a 
motherly, kindly woman, his wife, 
who showed a deep interest in her 
during her last visit to Duke’s-Keeton 
—that visit which was fraught with 
such momentous consequences. She 
thought, too, she would be glad to 
have a look at Keeton for the last 
time; it should, she felt resolved, be 
the very last time. Wherever she 
might go afterward, whether she re- 
mained in Rome or wandered on to 
some other resting-place, she was de- 
termined that she would not return to 
England. She remembered one or 
two pleasant girls in the lawyer’s 
house; and she thought that they 
would help her among them to make 
her arrangements, and get her some 
intelligent, well-brought-up Keeton 
lass, who would like to travel and see 
the world, and be her maid and com- 
panion, and who would have no 
brother, or sweetheart, or other male 
attraction of any kind whose memory 
must be dragged at each remove a 
lengthening chain. It would not take 
long to make these arrangements, and 
then she would efface herself from 
England for ever. 

She would write, of course, to Lucy 
and to her mother. But not, she 
thought, until she was fairly out of 
London, and so far on her way to her 
project of self-exile. It would be 
idle to try to ignore what had hap- 
pened, and to go to see the Moneys 
and try to make them believe, or to 
seem as if they believed, that she was 
leaving Eagland simply because she 
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had taken a whim for travel. All 
that would be absurd now. For her 
own sake and the sake of all others 
concerned she had only to go out of 
England as soon as possible, and be- 
gin for the second time a new life. 
Her arrangements for leaving town 
were soon made, and one soft spring 
evening she found herself straining 
her eyes from the window of a railway 
carriage for a last look at the London 
of her dreams and hopes. 

She found in Keeton all the wel- 
come and kindness she had expected. 
She had no trouble in making her ar- 
rangements to go to Rome. She even 
went and paid a visit of friendly fare- 
well to Mr. Saulsbury, and was civilly 
received, and tried to think the civil- 
ity was warmth. But it was plain, 
even to her disturbed powers of ob- 
servation, that Mr. Saulsbury regarded 
her resolve to visit Rome as only a 
preliminary to her passing over alto- 
gether to the faith of Rome, and 
therefore he could not bring himself 
to receive her on any terms of cordial- 
ity. He seemed now such an absurd 
old person to Minola, that she won- 
dered how she could ever have been 
so foolish as to have any misunder- 
standing with him, or to complain of 
anything he said or did. 

She left him, never in all probabili- 
ty to see him again, He felt con- 
vinced that he had impressed her rath- 
er profoundly at this their final inter- 
view, and trusted that even in Rome 
itself some of his severe admonitions 
might remain in her memory and ring 
in her ears. 

She wrote to Lucy the letter we 
have already heard of; and then she 
began to feel asif she had taken leave 
of all the breathing world and were 
about to enter a tomb. If she had 
ever been of the faith which so alarmed 
poor Mr. Saulsbury, it is certain that 
she would have gone to Rome with 
the resolve to shelter herself within 
one of its sanctuaries. 

A day or two passed away, and she 
was almost on the eve of her going. 
She meant to travel so as to reach 
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London at night, and only to drive 
from one station to another, and cross 
to the Continent at once. She got 
out a map of Rome many a time and 
tried to study it, as once she used to 
study the map of London, in order 
that when she arrived there she might 
not be a stranger. But she could not 
recall the old spirit; and for fellow 
traveller now she had not her friend 
Mary Blanchet, but a pretty and red- 
cheeked Keeton girl, who felt no 
manner of curiosity about Rome or 
any other place. 

One farewell she had to make 
which could net be dispensed with, 
She must see the park and the mauso- 
leum for the last time. She must be 
alone there. She must sit once more 
on the steps of that monument, and 
think of the past days there, and say 
it a good-by for ever. She had been 
very sad there, and the sadness endear- 
ed it to her now; she had had sweet 
dreams and bright hopes there, and 
the place where they had floated 
round her was sanctified, like the spot 
where some ones we have loved lie 
buried. 

It was a calm, beautiful evening as 
she passed through the streets of Kee- 
ton and into the park. The business 
of the town, such as it was, was still 
going on, and she knew that she was 
likely to have the trees all to herself 
for more than an hour to come. She 
went on to the mausoleum and met no 
one. 

The voices of the woods were sweet, 
musical, and melancholy in her ears. 
She allowed the influence of the scene 
and its memories to sink into her 
soul. As she sat on the steps of the 
monument, she seemed to pass through 
a series of experiences as long drawn 
out as those of the Persian king, in 
the story, who during his moment’s 
plunge in the water lived whole years 
of trial, and toil, and love, and loss, 
It was strange, and sweet, to close 
her eyes, and in the murmurs of the 
trees to fancy that she heard the laugh 
of her brother as he and she played 
together in the old time that now for 
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the moment seemed to-day again. 
Then there came her girlish days back 
to recollection: her romantic fancies 
and hopes; the heroes of her imagina- 
ry harmless loves; the weary home 
life, when no one within the four 
walls that were assumed to constitute 
her home appeared to care for her any 
more. And then Mary Blanchet, so 
kind, and quaint, and good! Ah, 
but if our lonely heroine meant to en- 
joy the dreamy, half-sensuous delight 
of her hour among the trees and the 
associations of her childhood, she 
ought not to have allowed any mem- 
ory of Mary Blanchet to steal in 
among the recollections; for with that 
name came all the rest: came the 
names of the friends she had lost; 
came with such intensity of regret the 
thought of the one man whom she 
had so deeply loved, and whom she 
must never see more. One little mo- 
ment of acknowledged love, one mo- 
ment with a bitterness of secrecy and 
shame mingled in its passionate, fleet- 
ing joy—and this was all, and all was 
over; and she was going away to lead 
a lonely life of renunciation and re- 
pression, and never to know one ray 
of happy love. It was hard; she was 
so very young. She covered her face 
with her hands, and gave way to a 
passion of tears. But her tears, even 
in their starting, brought a new and 
painful memory with them—the mem- 
ory of the day when she sat on those 
very steps before, and was resolved to 
leave Keeton, and go to be indepen- 
dent and happy in London; and when 
poor Sheppard came up through these 
very trees and tried to make her love 
him. Her heart was softened to him 
now. He and she were in a manner 
companions in misfortune. She re- 
proached herself now for having been 
cold, and sarcastic, and bitter to him 
that day. She wondered how she 
could have found it in her heart to be 
so hard and unkind to any one who 
loved; and she felt inclined to own 
that she deserved any fate that might 
have come on her since she had been 
so unsympathetic with others. She 
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still kept her head down and her face 
hidden in her hands and was ashamed, 
reluctant to look up and meet the 
soft, unpitying brightness of the sun. 
But she suddenly seemed to hear a 
sound among the trees that made her 
start, and she raised her face, all 
flushed and tear-stained as it was, 
and, with her eyes glittering in grief 
and alarm, looked eagerly to see if 
any one was coming, and if she must 
fly from her refuge. The last day 
when she sat in tears there she was 
disturbed by the coming of poor 
Sheppard. He at least was not near 
to trouble her now. Yet her face 
kept its shamed and startled expres- 
sion. Her quick ears had surely 
caught some sound which did not be- 
long to the rustlings and murmurings 
of the woods, every distinct voice of 
which she knew and could assign to 
the oak, or the beech, or the chestnut, 
or the plane that owned it. She stood 
up, ready to escape if any one should 
be coming. Yes, surely that was the 
decided, rapid sound of some one ap- 
proaching through the wood. She 
stood in startled attitude, ready for 
flight, looking more handsome even 
than usual in her embarrassment and 
alarm. Up through that very path 
before her came poor Sheppard that 
day. See, there actually was some 
one coming—a man; she could see 
him plainly. He was far enough 
away yet to allow her to make the 
most dignified retreat possible before 
he could reach the steps of the mauso- 
leum. Did she try to escape? No; 
she stood still; still as a statue, al- 
though not indeed so pale—her face 
crimsoned with wonder, dread, in- 
sane hope—all unspeakable emotion. 
‘*Am I losing my reason?” she asked. 
She did not know whether to advance 
or escape now; and she could not 
stand any longer, but sat or fell on 
the steps of the mausoleum, and wait- 
ed there for what was to happen. For 
there was no longer any possibility of 
mistake or doubt; and it was Victor 
Heron himself who was coming with 
rapid steps toward her. 
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He was breathless when he came up 
to her. 

‘*I knew I should find you here,” 
he said, and he flung himself on the 
steps of the mausoleum beside her. 

‘*Where is Lucy? Has anything 
happened?” she stammered. 

‘*Many things have happened that 
concern you and me. [I'll tell you ail, 
only I must say this first—I am free to 
tell you how I love you, and to ask 
you to forgive me for not saying this 
long ago, when I ought to have 
known it; and I have so much to say 
—and——” and seated beside her, he 
threw his arm round her, and tried to 
draw her toward him. 

‘* But Lucy—where is Lucy?” Mino- 
la asked, stili endeavoring to retain 
her self-command and to withdraw 
from his clasp. 

“It was Lucy who told me you were 
here, and sent me to you. No, Mino- 
la, you shall not get away from me 
now. No more cross purposes! I 
have come for you. You do love me? 
You will not send me away? No; I'll 
never leave you again.” 

‘“‘T was going away,” said Minola, 
trembling and still bewildered, and 
hardly knowing what she and he were 
saying. ‘‘I was going away to Rome 
for ever, to avoid you all, and leave 
you‘and Lucy to be happy and free ”; 
and the tears came into her eyes again, 
and she could not say any more. 

‘*Oh, you sha’n’t go to Rome, or 
anywhere, unless I go with you!” he 
said. ‘*But I have so much to tell 
you. Can you listen now, and under- 
stand, do you think?” 

**Oh, yes, I’%can; I am not so ab- 
surd!” she answered; feeling, never- 
theless, very absurd—if it is absurd to 
be greatly agitated under the influence 
of a sudden hope that even yet seems 
a bewildering impossibility. 

Then he began to explain in a very 
rapid and incoherent manner, and 
with his natural vivacity and impetu- 
osity intensified a hundredfold by the 
emotions of the moment. Much of 
what he said only she could well have 
followed or even guessed at; some of 
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it she allowed to pass by without 
quite understanding it. The burden 
of it all was clear, however: Lucy had 
found out that she did not really love 
him, and the breaking off of the en- 
gagement had come from her and 
her father. Heron was absolutely 
free. 

They talked together for a long 
time. It was strange; he did not, af- 
ter the few hurried utterances of the 
first breathless moment, say one word 
about their becoming man and wife. 
That was understood and settled some- 
how without any further speech. Only 
when he had done his explanation, 
and made repeated protestations of 
his sorrow for his own blindness and 
stupidity, and had declared half-a- 
dozen times over that she was the 
most generous creature living to for- 
give him and endure him, he at last 
drew her to him and kissed her—and 
their compact was made. 

There were many little intervals of 
silence; now that the first rush of 
surprise and emotion was over, the 
lovers were rather shy of each other 
in their new relations. 

‘*T am distressed about Lucy in all 
this,” Minola said. ‘‘I wish she 
could be happy as well as I.” 

Then she became thoughtful, and 
glanced inquiringly into Heron’s face. 
She wondered if he had any glimpse 
of the suspicion that was strong in her 
mind, and that filled her eyes with 
new tears, and made her think of 
Lucy as a heroine of romance and a 
benefactress. No, he had clearly no 
such thought. 

‘*Dear, sweet, brave little Lucy!” 
broke from Minola’s lips. 

‘* Yes, yes,” Victor said, looking up 
with sparkling eyes, ‘*Wasn’t it 
spirited and sensible of her? She 
found that she really could not care 
about me, and she had the courage 
and truthfulness to say so. Why, an. 
other girl would have been afraid of 
being thought fickle, and would just 
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have let the thing go on and made us 
both unhappy for life.” 

Minola remained silent for a mo- 
ment. Some day, she thought, she 
would speak with him of all that 
again, but not now. 

‘‘] have to go back to town to- 
night,” he said. ‘*I shall leave Kee- 
ton at seven, and be in the House in 
time for the division.” 

‘**T think,” she said hesitatingly, ‘‘I 
should like to go to Rome still; I 
should like to be away from London 
and from all the people we know for a 
little.” 

IIeron thought for a moment. 

‘*Tt would be better perhaps,” he 
said decisively. ‘‘I shall be free in a 
few days, and I will go to you there. 
Besides, how glorious to be married in 
Rome!” 

She did not speak. 
eyes were too full. 
she rose, 

‘* We must go,” she said. 

They both looked around them at 
the scene, the trees, the paths, the 
mausoleum, in silence. Victor, how- 
ever, gave his looks after a moment to 
her upturned beautiful face. 

‘* You are happy, dearest?” he ask- 
ed, not doubtingly, but for reassur 
ance of the happiness he felt. 

**Oh, yes, only too happy! 
not realize it—yet.” 

‘*And you don’t dislike men any 
more?” 

‘* No,” she answered with a bright- 
ening face; and added, ‘‘ nor women 
neither,” for she was still thinking of 
Lucy. 

‘*No more Miss Misanthrope?” he 
said, and he drew her toward him 
again. ’ 

‘*No more,” she replied, with a 
blush and a smile; and hardly know- 
ing what she did, she kissed him. 

Then he gently drew her arm within 
his, and as the evening was beginning 
to fall they went out of the park to- 
gether, 


Her heart and 
After a moment 


I can- 


END. 
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ISCUSSION of the tariff question 
should undoubtedly be predi- 

cated upon the commercial and indus- 
trial condition of our country, which 
we all know is that of depression, dis- 
couragement, and even dismay, Dur- 
ing the past four years the catalogue 
of bankruptcy has been drawn out in 
long lines of disaster. The industries 
of the country were never, in the 
memory of this generation, so smitten 
with paralysis. Our iron and coal 
trades are at the last gasp, as regards 
profitable employment to the labor and 
capital invested in them. Railway 
defaults have multiplied beyond all 
precedent, and the stockholders of 
these corporations have been pinched 
as they never were before. Our lake 
and river and coastwise carrying 
trades are in no better plight. The 
same distress prevails in the woollen 
trade, the lumber trade, the building 
trades, and the lesser branches of 
manufacturing industry. There has 
heen a gigantic revolt of laboring men 
in the Middle and Western States, ac- 
companied by bloodshed, pillage, and 
incendiarism, and the tramp, who was 
known five years ago only as a phe- 
nomenon of distant lands, like the 
gypsy and the brigand, has become 
one of the most dreaded institutions 
of the country. Real estate in cities 
and towns has fallen in price to such 
an extent that mortgages of five years’ 
duration most commonly take the 
whole property and leave the mortga- 
gor indebt. The invariable concomi- 
tant of this state of things is an ex- 
tremely low rate of interest for money. 
One and a half and two per cent. has 
frequently been the highest rate ob- 
tainable on call loans in the city of 
New York, while mercantile paper has 
ranged considerably under six, and 
lately the spectacle was presented to 
us of a Government loan being effected 
in our own midst of four per cent. to 
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the extent of $68,000,000, after a few 
days’ advertising in the newspapers. 
Such a plethora and surplus of unused 
capital was never before dreamed of 
on this virgin continent, so called. 
Agriculture, and the trades most close- 
ly connected with it, are perhaps re- 
ceiving fair returns for the capital and 
skill invested in them. These, and 
sundry branches of the export trade, 
are the only features in the dark land- 
scape of our industry upon which the 
eye rests with any satisfaction. All 
else is a weary and aching mass of un- 
employed or half employed capital, 
misdirected talent, and underpaid la- 
bor, to which commerce gives the ge- 
neric name of glut. After two centu- 
ries and a half of continuous immi- 
gration from foreign lands, even that 
source of gain has failed us, and some 
hundreds of our own more enterpris- 
ing artisans have migrated within a 
year to Australia and the British is- 
lands, in search of employment. The 
condition of things abroad is akin to 
our own. The crisis which com- 
menced in 1873, after a long period of 
reckless speculation and _ inflated 
prices, visited England, Germany, and 
the Austro-Hungarian empire with 
severe distress, and has finally gnawed 
its way into France. The latter coun- 
ry, fortified by the careful, hoarding, 
non-speculative habits of her people, 
seemed for a season to have escaped 
entirely from a tornado which ravaged 
the greater part of the commercial 
world, But with the gradual impov- 
erishment of her customers she has 
been restricted to a narrower market 
for her products, and compelled to ac- 
cept lower prices for the diminished 
quantity. Hence we hear complaints 
from nearly all parts of that usually 
prosperous land. Neither England 
nor Germany has given any considera- 
ble signs of a revival of trade, yet I 
judge from some personal observation, 
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and from the statements of trade jour- 
nals on both sides of the water, that 
whatever may be the nominal rate of 
wages there and here, there are more 
people out of employment in this 
country, who are willing to work, 
than in England and Germany added 
together. At all events, we have lost 
our distinction among nations as the 
country in which there is work and 
bread for all. 


—_—_—__— 


I, 2 

Let us first take a brief survey of 
the commercial crisis in which we 
have been wallowing since 1873. Al- 
though much has been written on the 
subject of commercial crises, and their 
history has been carefully collated by 
English, French, and German public- 
ists, there is perhaps no other depart- 
ment of political economy so obscure 
and so little understood. Why is it 
that for some years the whole com- 
mercial world is in a state of bounding 
prosperity, and then suddenly plunges 
into an abyss of bankruptcy, poverty, 
and distress, without any perceptible 
external cause? It is commonly sup- 
posed, and is maintained by some 
economists of note, that waste of cap- 
ital, such as bad investments in rail- 
ways, public improvements, wars, etc., 
are the responsible and true cause of 
the periodical collapse of trade and 
industry. These are, indeed, the usu- 
al forerunners and accompaniments of 
the commercial crisis, but they cannot 
be the cause. A country cannot invest 
more than its annual surplus in new 
railways, factories, mines, buildings, 
etc., nor can it spend more than its 
annual surplus in war. By annual 
surplus is meant that part of the an- 
nual production which remains after 
feeding, clothing, and maintaining all 
the inhabitants. True, something 
may be borrowed from abroad for such 
investments, but the borrowed portion 
is really an investment of the lending 
country. Commercial crises make no 
distinction between borrowing coun- 
tries and lending countries. Indeed, 
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they strike the lending countries of- 
tenest, but they strike both impartial- 
ly. I think it must be admitted as 
mathematically true that a country 
cannot possibly invest in fixed capital, 
such as new railways, or waste in war, 
or in any manner whatsoever, more 
than it produces annually over and 
above its annual consumption. But if 
the country should deliberately sink 
its annual surplus in the sea, such a 
proceeding would have no tendency to 
bring on a crisis. It would merely 
leave the country at the end of the 
year where it was at the beginning. 
It would be neither richer nor poorer, 
nor would there be anything in the 
transaction to cause banks to suspend, 
and merchants to fail, and factories to 
close their doors. If, in addition to 
its own surplus, it should throw into 
the sea a stated amount of property 
borrowed from some other country, 
the case would be scarcely different. 
The lending country would lose what 
it had contributed, and so far as it 
had based its future business arrange- 
ments on a return of the property 
loaned, it would have planted the 
seeds of a commercial crisis in its own 
midst; but no such effect would be 
produced in the borrowing country, 
since no expectations could grow out 
of property deliberately destroyed, 
and no liabilities could be created up- 
on it beyond the immediate and sole 
liability of the individual borrowers 
to the individual lenders. But if the 
absolute sinking and destruction of 
our surplus capital would have no ten- 
dency to bring on a crisis, @ fortiori, 
the more or less bad and unprofitable 
investment of such capital would not, 
taken by itself, produce such result. 
But if badly invested capital or 
wasted and sunken capital is treated 
in the imaginations of men as having 
been well invested, as being saved and 
as available to meet future engage- 
ments, so that debts are contracted 
upon the basis of what does not in 
fact exist, we have one of the princi- 
pal ingredients of the modern com- 
mercial crisis, There have been crises 
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of great severity in countries where 
there had been no loss of capital in 
the aggregate either by bad invest- 
ments or by the waste of war, but 
merely a temporary craze pervading 
society, and causing people to put ex- 
aggerated and fanciful values upon 
things, and to make contracts payable 
in dollars or pounds sterling, with 
none but imaginary assets. The South 
sea bubble, so called in England, the 
Mississippi bubble in France, and the 
tulip mania of Holland, were of this 
nature, consisting in a general agree- 
ment among people to consider things 
worth thousands of pounds, or francs, 
that were worth only hundreds, or 
nothing at all. Pounds and francs, 
however, are invariable quantities, and 
after the madness has run a certain 
course, and the variable quantities—— 
the Mississippi stock, the South sea 
stock, and the tulip bulbs—come to 
be soberly compared with the pounds 
and francs, bankruptcy and ruin stalk 
through the market places. False es- 
timates of the worth of things, as 
measured by money, are part and par- 
cel of all commercial crises, so that we 
may safely set it down as one of the 
Causes of our present condition, that 
for some years prior to 1873 we had 
been marking up our property of vari- 
ous kinds, and agreeing to pay dollars 
when we really had only half dollars 
to pay with. We had created a great 
many needless railways, and other per- 
manent improvements, it is true, but 
the difficulty was not that we had 
built them, but that we considered 
them worth as many dollars as they 
cost, and had entered into obligations 
based upon that mistaken notion. 
The productive powers of the country 
were then and are now equal to the 
task of creating all those improve- 
ments, without diminishing the vol- 
ume of circulating capital or draining 
its source of supply, and therefore 
without cramping trade. 

What should have caused us to com- 
mence marking up prices during a 
long period prior to 1873 would be an 
interesting inquiry, but the only an- 
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swer I can give here is that certain 
races of men, and particularly the An- 
glo-Saxon race, are extremely sanguine 
in the commercial sense, and much 
given to speculation and to doing bu- 
siness on credit. We know for a fact 
that they oscillate between periods of 
high prosperity and extreme depres- 
sion with a sort of mechanical regu- 
larity. They seem to accumulate 
wealth very rapidly for a season, and 
then they find themselves entangled 
in debts which they cannot pay. Tire 
sponge of bankruptcy is slowly and 
painfully applied to the mercantile 
and manufacturing classes, and then, 
after more or less suffering, they take a 
new start for a fresh plunge. I do not 
think that either the tariff or the cur- 
rency, vicious as they are, brought on 
the present crisis, because we have 
had similar crises when neither the 
tariff nor the currency was faulty; 
and other countries, enjoying both 
free trade and metallic money, are 
now in substantiaily the same plight 
as ourselves. These commercial plhe- 
nomena must be studied inductively 
by finding what particular facts are 
common to them in all times and 
places, Tariffs and currencies are not 
common to them everywhere. There- 
fore all we can say is that a bad tariff 
and a bad currency probably aggra- 
vate a crisis when it comes, and may 
hasten its coming. We know that a 
good tariff and a good currency will 
not prevent its coming. It is small 
satisfaction to recall that the advo- 
cates of protection trumpeted the pre- 
sent tariff as the infallible preventive 
and patent medicine of panics and 
financial revulsions. Nobody has the 
hardihood to claim that the present 
crisis was brought on by the want of a 
tariff sufficiently high for the public 
needs. While the framers and friends 
of the present tariff, in so far as they 
claimed for it any virtue in warding 
off panics and crises, are convicted be- 
fore the whole people of gross quack- 8 
ery, Ido not charge upon them the re- 
sponsibility of bringing us into our 
present misery; I shall endeavor to 
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show, however, that the speediest, if 
not the only way out of it, is to aban- 
don their policy, to strike off the 
shackles they have imposed upon com- 
merce, to open the door, and give to 
the unparalleled resources and the un- 
surpassed skill of this country a fair 
chance in the markets of the world. 


II. 

Tue next point to be considered is 
the reason, if we can discover it, why 
the present crisis holds on so long; 
why the depression deepens and in- 
creases instead of wearing itself out, 
as previous ones have done. It is now 
four years since pay day commenced, 
and since so vast a multitude were 
found unable to pay. Tike bankrupt- 
cy courts have been grinding six days 
in every week since September, 1873, 
and the grist is scarcely diminished in 
volume. Less than three years suf- 
ficed to clear away the wrecks of 1857, 
and to bring in a season of fair pros- 
perity. The difference, I apprehend, 
consists in this, that in 1857 we still 
had a vast undeveloped country to em- 
ploy our surplus capital and labor, 
and likewise a very considerable mar- 
ket for our manufactures abroad. At 
that time the Mississippi river was the 
western limit, not of settlement in- 
deed, but of anything that could be 
called thorough cultivation and im- 
provement, while east of that line 
there were great gaps in Illinois, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin, and lesser ones 
in Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylvania to 
be filled up, and as the saying is, ‘* de- 
veloped,” by population, by railways, 
and all the machinery of civilized life. 
Here and further westward was to be 
found remuneration for capital and la- 
bor, and both came in abundance as 
soon us the débris of 1857 was gotten 
out of the way. Since that time we 
have pushed settlement to the interior 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Minnesota 
and Iowa have become populous 
States. Colorado has become a thrif- 
ty community. The continent has 
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been opened by railways. California 
is, or claims to be, overcrowded with 
laborers, There are still many gaps 
to be filled, and perhaps the boundary 
from which agricultural products can 
be carried with profit to the seaboard 
has not been overpassed. But the 
conditions favorable to rapid recovery 
in 1857 no longer exist. Remunera- 
tion for capital and labor on our own 
soil no longer abounds in the full 
measure of former epochs, and al- 
though we cannot claim a dense popu- 
lation it would seem to be as dense as 
we can find any present employment 
for. Expansion is one of the necessi- 
ties of healthy trade, and is peculiarly 
the present necessity of American 
trade. And since it is not to be found 
in any sufficient measure on our own 
soil, we must look to the outer world 
for it. 

When the question is asked, Why 
does not business revive? it is an ad- 
equate and perfectly scientific answer 
to say that our commerce is confined 
within limits too small for its healthy 
action, Those departments of indus- 
try which have access to foreign mar- 
kets are fairly remunerative and pros- 
perous. All others are endeavoring 
to find sustenance and support within 
the narrow confines of our own popu- 
lation, and are perishing like rats in a 
cage, where there is full liberty to in- 
crease and multiply, but where only a 
fixed quantity of corn is supplied each 
day. This figure of speech, so effec- 
tively used by Perronet Thompson in 
the time of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
is well descriptive of the condition of 
American manufacturing industry to- 
day under the fostering care of the 
protectionists. Mr. Edward Atkinson 
has shown, in an admirable series of 
papers, how the tariff has operated to 
cripple our export trade in cotton 
goods, and Mr. David A. Wells has 
given repeated and forcible illustra- 
tions of its crushing effect upon other 
departments of manufacturing indus- 
try. The statistician of the New York 
custom house, Mr. J. 8. Moore, has 
called attention to the fact that our 
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yearly manufacturing product had 
risen from $57 25-100 per capita in 
1860 to $111 per capita in 1870. 
That the consuming capacity of the 
country has risen in no such ratio is 
proved by the deathlike silence of 
two-thirds of our iron furnaces, by the 
moribund state of our woollen indus- 
try, by the break-down of our coal 
companies, by the distress of nearly 
all classes of operatives, and by the 
activity of the sheriff and auctioneer 
in all our manufacturing centres. 
That the country was able to use man- 
ufactured goods to the amount of $111 
per capita in 1870 is true, but it was 
not able to pay for them, and when 
the dispensation of credit came to an 
end, and the tide of surplus rolled 
back upon the producers, they were 
smothered in their own honey. 

I hold it to be too well established 
' for argument that the manufacturing 
capacity of this country, especially in 
the iron, woollen, and cotton trades, is 
far in excess of our domestic needs, 
and that a market must be found 
abroad for the overplus, or else the 
existing paralysis and misery will con- 
tinue indefinitely. Just now we are 
told that large crops are being har- 
vested in the West, and that when 
they come forward we shall have bet- 
ter times. Large crops in the West, 
if fair prices are obtained, will be good 
for the West—good for the producers, 
the carriers, and the dealers—and will 
enable them to increase their purchases 
of manufactured goods to some extent 
if they choose to do so; but since the 
condition of the agricultural classes of 
the West has not been markedly dis- 
tressing during the last three or four 
years, I do not anticipate any notable 
increase of purchases in that quarter, 
however favorable the harvest may be, 
or however steady the foreign demand 
for our breadstuffs, That our real and 
pressing need is access to the markets 
of the great world is recognized by an 
increasing number of those who are 
classed as protectionists. The de- 
mand for such an outlet is met with in 
the press almost daily, and is not in- 
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frequently echoed by our statesmen. 
Not long since the Speaker of the last 
House of Representatives addressed a 
letter to certain citizens of Galveston, 
Texas, directing their attention to the 
recondite fact that while the countries 
south of us on the American continent 
have a foreign trade amounting to 
520,000,000, only $112,000,000 of it 
comes to the United States, and of this 
fraction only $37,000,000 is carried in 
American vessels, Mr. Randall con- 
siders this fact discreditable to our en- 
lightenment, and so far I agree with 
him. 

The same subject has been treated 
in a more elaborate manner by the Sec- 
retary of State in an ‘interview ” 
published in the Philadelphia ‘* Press.” 
The Secretary observes that of our 714 
iron furnaces 478 are out of blast, repre- 
senting an idle capital of $100,000,000. 
The pressing need of the country, he 
says, is a foreign market for the sur- 
plus products of our manufactories. 
But he adds that ‘‘what we want is 
not protection or free trade, but full 
trade.” Since any ideas put forth by 
so eminent a logician as Mr. Evarts 
will be spread far and wide, it becomes 
necessary to note the distinction he 
draws between free trade and full 
trade. The latter he considers whole- 
some, but the former pernicious. Now, 
in the domain of commerce protection 
and restriction are interchangeable 
terms, meaning exactly the same thing, 
while free trade signifies the opposite. 
Consequently the idea which the Sec- 
retary has clothed in such politic 
phraseology is that what we want is 
not trade without shackles, but plenty 
of trade with plenty of shackles. 
What we want in a swift runner is not 
freedom of limbs, but a high rate of 
speed with his feet in a sack. Alas, 
Mr. Evarts, the conditions of full 
trade are those of free trace—the 
freer the fuller, and the fuller the 
freer. Youcan have a little more for- 
eign trade by taking off a few restric- 
tions, and you can have much more 
by taking off many restrictions. 

The Secretary proceeds te say that 
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he will instruct our diplomatic and 
consular officers to inquire into the 
wants ef foreign countries, with a view 
to the development of a market for 
American products, and that he hopes 
to do something useful through trade 
conventions. Let us thankfully ac- 
cept any information coming through 
consuls and ministers which has es- 
caped the notice of merchants, and 
which may lead to the opening of new 
markets, but let us not depend upon 
it for immediate relief. Trade con- 
ventions, otherwise called reciprocity 
treaties, are doses of free trade taken 
here and there, and are supposed to be 
consistent with very pronounced views 
on the subject of protection. if I un- 
derstand the views and feelings of free- 
traders in this country, they are not 
disposed to quarrel with anybody as 
to phrases and the names of things, 
nor to fight over again the battles of 
the past. While preferring free trade 
on the large scale, they are willing to 
take it in parcels, provided public 
rather than private interests are con- 
sulted in the adjustment. I took 
pains a few years ago to visit Wash- 
ington and spend some time in the 
vain effort to secure the ratification of 
a reciprocity treaty with Canada, 
which, while advantageous to the 
United States and therefore deserving 
of adoption independently of any 
other fact, would have been accepted 
by Canada in lieu of all claims for fish- 
ing privileges under the tgeaty of 
Washington. I mention this by way 
of notifying gentlemen of the protec- 
tionist bias, that I have no opposition 
to offer to trade conventions per se. A 
reciprocity treaty was concluded with 
the Hawaiian Islands last year, where 
public revenue was sacrificed to pri- 
vate gain in a most objectionable man- 
ner, showing how important it is that 
legislation on the subject of trade 
should receive its first consideration 
in the presence of the people, rather 
than in the private correspondence 
of the Executive, ard the secret ses- 
sions of the Senate. But free trade 


has no objections to offer to commer- 
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cial treaties in the abstract; on the 
contrary, welcomes them as tentative 
steps to a treaty with the whole fami- 
ly of man, 





IIL. 

In what way will our foreign trade 
be promoted by striking off or lower- 
ing protective duties? How are mar- 
kets to be found abroad for the sur- 
plus of our manufactories by over- 
hauling the tariff? Since a protecting 
duty is an obstacle to foreign trade, 
and has no other design or purpose, 
the repeal of it is the removal of an 
impediment like the dredging of a 
sand bar which stops up the harbor. 
Then if there be any commerce in the 
wide world desiring to come in, it can 
come, and if there be none, nobody is 
harmed. If any comes in, something 
will necessarily go out to pay for it, 
and since the foreign country will not 
take greenbacks, it must necessarily 
take the products of our industry, 
There is no danger of foreign coun- 
tries taking more of our railroad bonds 
in exchange for their goods, nor with 
money at 4 per cent. interest at home, 
is there likely to be any further large 
export of our national securities. Con- 
sequently whatever we buy from 
abroad we must pay for with our pro- 
ducts, our industry, our employment. 
All this is simple enough. It is equi- 
valent to saying that where you buy 
you must also sell. The converse is 
equally true, that where you would 
sell there you must also buy. If you 
would sell largely to South America, 
you must buy largely from her. The 
buying will push on the selling, and 
the selling the buying. If you would 
sell largely to the world, you must buy 
largely from the world. There is no 
mystery here. It is all the A BC of 
commerce. 

As to manufactures in particular, or 
rather that class of manufactures which 
are non-exportable by reason of their 
cost, it is to be observed that protec- 
tion, which usually begins by impos- 
ing duties on a few articles just to 
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give them a start, always enlarges its 
sphere and takes in other articles, till 
presently the advantage intended to 
be given to the first recipients is neu- 
tralized, or perhaps more than neutral- 
ized, by duties on their tools and ma- 
terials. Parasites fasten upon them, 
and smaller ones upon these, accord- 
ing to the well-known ditty, ad injini- 
tum. The woollen manufacturer asks 
for his little bounty and gets it; then 
the wool grower asks for his; and then 
the maker of looms and spindles asks 
for his; and then the compounder of 
dye stuffs and chemicals asks for his; 
and then the lumberman, the nail 
maker, the coal miner, the glass blow- 
er, the soap boiler, and a whole bat- 
talion of tramps come along, begging 
for broken victuals at the expense, 
more or less, of the woollen manufac- 
turer. No wonder he grows haggard 
year by year, and finally reaches the 
state of imbecility where he and his 
tormenters come together and vow 
that they will never abandon each 
other or the system whereby they have 
collectively turned out so much pau- 
per labor, and lost so much money. 
He sees the British manufacturer get- 
ting his wool, his machinery, his dye 
stuffs and chemicals, and everything 
else free of duty, and pouring into the 
United States no inconsiderable quan- 
tity of woollen goods over the top of 
a 70 per cent. duty. With this fright- 
ful spectacle before him, he says to his 
fellow members at their annual meet- 
ing: ‘‘ We are almost starved to death 
now: what would become of us with- 
out the tariff?’’ Substantially the 
same is the coward ejaculation of all 
the protected classes, although a few, 
the manufacturing chemists for in- 
stance—the quinine, calomel, and cas- 
tor oil convention—have expressed 
their willingness to cease taxing the 
sick if other trades will cease taxing 
the chemists. They will consent to a 


lightening of burdens all around, but 
not to a special exemption of invalids. 
I agree with them in the hope that the 
relief may extend to invalid industries 
as well as to the patients in our hospi- 
tals and sick rooms. 
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Now I make the broad assertion 
that this country is too large for pro- 
tection. Whatever it may have been 
in times past—and while cherishing 
my own views in that behalf, I shall 
not seek to prolong or embitter the 
controversy by holding out any red 
flag to those who consider our manu- 
facturing development due to the pro- 
tective system— we have now too much 
capital, too much skill, too great nat- 
ural resources, too much labor, and 
too many idle furnaces and factories, 
to furnish the basis for the longer con- 
tinuance of this system. In the mat- 
ter of coal, which is the principal fac- 
tor of both manufacturing and mari- 
time power, we stand toward Great 
Britain in the ratio of 37 to 1. That 
is to say, we have, according to 
the careful computations of Professor 
Rogers, thirty-seven times as much of 
this powerful and indispensable ingre- 
dient of manufacturing prosperity 
available to our purposes as England 
has. The facilities for mining and 
delivering coal exist here in as great 
perfection as in any other country, and 
the price of coal is lower in New York 
than in London, lower in Philadelphia 
than in Manchester, lower in Pitts- 
burgh than in Sheffield. The ores of 
iron, which may be called the next 
great element of manufacturing and 
maritime strength, are found here in 
such boundless profusion and variety, 
and so admirably situated with refer- 
ence to smelting, that the producer is 
puzzled by the very abundance of the 
advantages offered to him. Our food- 
producing powers are so much greater 
than those of our competitors that our 
grain and meat will bear twelve hun- 
dred miles of inland transportation 
and handling, and three thousand 
miles of water carriage, and still leave 
a profit to the grower. As regards 
cotton, timber, petroleum, salt, cop- 
per, zinc, naval stores, and the pre- 
cious metals, what country, or what 
section of the earth’s surface, furnishes 
so profuse a display? It would not 
be far out of the way to say that the 
United States of America contain 
greater natural resources available to 
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the hand of man than all Europe com- 
bined. What gorgon is it then that 
forbids us to compete boldly with Eu- 
rope as a manufacturing power, not 
only in our own markets, but in the 
four quarters of the globe? 

Perhaps I shall hear some voice pip- 
ing, from long force of habit, the 
abused words, ‘‘ pauper labor of Eu- 
rope.” Well, our resources in the 
way of pauper labor are quite equal to 
our other resources, I think, and no 
whit inferior to those of England. I 
have not taken the trouble to inquire 
into the nominal rates of wages in the 
two countries, because such inquiries 
lead to no satisfaction. The cost of 
living, the efficiency of the labor per- 
formed, and the nearness of markets, 
are all elements to be taken into ac- 
count in determining what wages the 
manufacturer can pay or the laborer 
exact. But on the score of pauper la- 
bor I am sure no great manufacturing 
country can claim much preéminence 
over us at the present time, and I dis- 
miss the argument drawn from the 
** pauper lavor of Europe ” as too piti- 
ful to be dealt with except in the way 
of sarcasm, and too painful even for 
that. 

Nor can anybody affirm that we are 
at any disadvantage as regards accu- 
mulated capital, with $100,000,000 
of capital lying dead in iron furnaces 
alone. Surely no capital can be cheaper 
than that, since the cost of lighting 
the fires is the only expenditure need- 
ed toset up the business. With mon- 
ey at 4 per cent. interest on Govern- 
ment loans, and 4 1-2 to 6 on mercan- 
tile paper, it is safe to assume that it 
is not want of capital that stands in 
our way. But the plethora of idle 
capital, it may be argued, so unusual, 
so unheard of in this country, must be 
@ temporary circumstance. I hope so 


indeed, and in order that it may be so 
I insist that markets must be found 
for its employment outside the forty 
millions of our own people, and among 
the thousand millions of the habitable 
globe. 

It cannot be said that we lack man- 
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ufacturing skill, and that the clumsi- 
ness of our artisans must be supple- 
mented and offset by protecting duties. 
The testimony of foreign commissions, 
judges, and experts at the Philadel- 
phia exposition is nearly unanimous 
in praise of the dexterity, ingenuity, 
versatility, and economy of our exhib- 
itors. The inventive genius of our 
people is proverbial, and it may safely 
be said that no country is doing more 
to enslave the elements and bid the 
forces of nature toil for man than ours. 
‘*It would be foolish,” says the report 
of the British commissioner, ‘‘ not to 
recognize the fact that at Philadelphia 
Great Britain was in face of her most 
powerful rival in manufactures.” 

The report of the Swiss commission- 
er is in the nature of a lament over the 
superiority of our artisans, our ma- 
chinery, our methods, as compared 
with those of his own countrymen. I 
venture to add that no American 
came away from that stupendous mu- 
seum of industry with the fear that 
any other nation surpasses us in manu- 
facturing skill, either natural or ac- 
quired. 





IV. 

Ir, then, we have the natural re- 
sources, the capital, and the skill, to- 
gether with an over supply of cheap 
labor, what is it that prevents us from 
entering into competition as manufac- 
turers with England and western Eu- 
rope in any market whatsoever? Why 
do we not remove the self-created im- 
pediment to foreign commerce, mis- 
named protection? It is only a vote 
in Congress that is needed to remove 
it. This is all that is required to 
dredge the legal sand bars out of all 
our harbors. Not a dollar of money is 
wanted from the national treasury, or 
elsewhere. On the contrary, much 
money might be saved by dispensing 
with protection. Why do we not 
sweep it off the statute book, or at all 
events commence paring it down, with 
a view to a tariff for revenue only? 
Many months ago I ventured the opin- 
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ion* that freedom of trade was one of 
the main conditions of a revival of bu- 
siness in the United States. Inow go 
- further, and say that it is the condi- 
tion sine gué non—the indispensable 
necessity, in comparison with which 
all the currency panaceas going, me- 
tallic and non-metallic, are quack 
medicines and nostrums. Nobody 
can deprecate more earnestly than 
myself the evils of an irredeemable 
currency, but for reasons already 
stated I do not think that the curren- 
cy either brought on the crisis or 
keeps it on. The worst evil of an ir- 
redeemable currency is the ever-pre- 
sent fear that it may be arbitrarily in- 
creased in volume—that the blind Cy- 
clops of popular ignorance may in his 
anguish force an equally blind Con- 
gress to multiply bits of paper upon 
us, under the delusion that the coun- 
try will then be able to consume more 
coal, and iron, and cloth, and hence 
to pay better wages than before. I 
hold it to be likewise a delusion, 
though a harmless one, to suppose 
that altering our medium of exchange 
from paper to coin will increase the 
quantities of things exchanged. We 
are exhorted to believe that it will re- 
store confidence, and induce capitalists 
to embark in new enterprises. New 
enterprises mean, of course, new or 
further production of things to be 
sold, used, and consumed. But it 
happens that capitalists are already 
producing more of these things than 
can be sold, used, or consumed, and 
when any new demand springs up cap- 
ital makes small difficulty of supply- 
ing it on account of the currency. It 
is most desirable on other grounds 
that coin payments should be restored, 
but the expectation which so many in- 
dulge that specie resumption will 
charm away these hard times, is not 
well founded. 

The reason why we do not abandon 
the doctrine of protection is probably 
explained by a national trait, which 
the latest foreign commentator on our 
character and institutions has pointed 

* In the “ Fortnightly Review,” June, 1376. 
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Dr. Von Holst says that when 
Americans have once accepted a doc- 
trine as true they cling to it long af- 
ter its falsity has been demonstrated. 
Perhaps we are not the only people of 


out, 


whom this may be said. It was a 
favorite idea of Jefferson’s adminis- 
tration to humble England by laying 
an embargo on our own commerce. 
As England sought to cripple and re- 
strict our foreign trade by her orders 
in council, we thought it would be 
wise to extinguish it entirely by our 
own act. This was one of the doc- 
trines accepted as true by our ances- 
tors, and accordingly adhered to long 
after bankruptcy had ravaged our sea- 
ports, and not abandoned till hunger 
and despair scourged them from it. A 
protective tariff is a lesser embargo, 
and it may be that more bankruptcy, 
more hunger, and new riots will be 
needed to uproot the deep prejudices 
which cluster around it. In some 
quarters pride of opinion is to be over- 
come, in others the inveterate coward- 
ice which protection engenders stands 
in the way. Some trades are enabled 
to monopolize the domestic markets 
by means of the tariff, and sell their 
surplus to foreigners at lower rates 
than they charge home consumers. 
Others, by dint of superior finesse, have 
gained advantages over their fellows 
in the tariff legislation, which they are 
not willing to exchange for anything 
they can see in foreign trade, how- 
ever prosperous. Then there are 
trades not suited to the country, 
which have been forced into a dropsi- 
cal, hydrocephalic growth by enor- 
mous duties—trades in which the pro- 
ducer and the smuggler wage a never- 
ending contest, and where the laborer 
is most commonly on a strike. All 
these may be expected to resist any 
change in 4 system ruinous to the 
country and eventually to themselves, 

Nevertheless the forces of gaunt 
penury are working for free trade 
among us as they did in England be- 
fore Robert Peel abandoned protec- 
tion. I hold it historically true that 
Great Britain learned the lesson of 
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free trade, not through her head, but 
through her stomach. Her Adam 
Smiths and her Huskissons educated 
the few, but famine was the school- 
master of the million. The mighty 
pressure of our resources, our idle cap- 
ital, our unemployed labor, is bearing 
down upon the wall erected against 
foreign trade. It will burst that bar- 
rier ere long, and it is for the protect- 
ed classes to say whether the work 
shall be done with their consent and 
assistance, or in the face of their op- 
position. 

If anybody can show how else our 
industrial condition is to be improved 
—how else than by selling our surplus 
in foreign countries and by conse- 
quence taking our pay in the products 
of foreign countries—let him expound 
the process. Many hazy devices are 
offered for our acceptance, but when 
subjected to the test, How will this 
plan cause the American people to 
consume more than they do now, so 
that the surplus of our mills, mines, 
and factories shall find a market? 
they are shown to be visionary and 
delusive. It may be asked, How will 
free trade enable foreigners to con- 
sume more of our products than they 
do now? I answer, by furnishing 
them at less cost, less by the amount 
of the taxes levied upon them directly 
and indirectly under the tariff. But 
if free trade should not enable foreign- 
ers to buy more of our products, we 
could not buy more of theirs; there- 
fore no harm would be done. ‘‘ But 
there would be an immediate inunda- 
tion of foreign goods,” says some pro- 
tected manufacturer. Let us not for 
ever argue in acircle. It has already 
been shown that we have all the con- 
ditions requisite for competing suc- 
cessfully with other manufacturing 
countries. The only point in which 
we differ from them is in the multi- 
plicity of taxes and artificial burdens 
that we impose upon ourselves under 
the name of protection. Strike off 
these taxes, remove these burdens, 
make revenue the sole object of the 
tariff, then, if there be any industry 
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still alive which cannot hold its own, 
there will be the best grounds for be- 
lieving that. it is not adapted to the 
country, that it is an exotic and a par- 
asite, and so let it perish; we shall be 
better off without it. If the protected 
classes cannot assist in the work of 
tariff reform, if they would rather lie 
where they are, ‘‘till famine and the 
ague eat them up,” the country, I am 
persuaded, will nevertheless take it up 
without their help, and without much 
delay. 

The suggestion has been thrown out 
by interested parties and maintained 
with considerable force in the lobbies 
of Congress, that new markets should 
be opened by subsidies from the na- 
tional treasury to new railway and ca- 
nal companies, The construction of 
these railways and canals, it is alleged, 
would create a demand for iron, tim- 
ber, and labor, and ‘‘set the wheels 
of industry in motion.” This is one 
of the half-truths with which impu- 
dence commonly arms itself when it 
goes to Washington to get something 
it ought not te have. The burning of 
the Pittsburgh depots, cars, round 
houses, and machine shops will create 
as much demand for iron, timber, and 
labor, in order to replace what has 
been destroyed, and will set as many 
wheels of industry in motion as the 
building of two hundred miles of new 
railway. The burning of Chicago, a 
few years ago, furnished more em- 
ployment than the whole of the Tex- 
as and Pacific railway could supply, 
even if it were subsidized to the full 
measure of its projectors’ wishes. 
But as nobody would think of burn- 
ing up property in order to create a 
demand for labor, or of engaging in 
unprofitable and unnecessary work 
for that end, the argument for subsi- 
dies from Congress, based upon the 
need of helping the suffering and 
prostrated iron workers, is fatally 
defective. There are meny reasons 
for refusing to vote such _ subsi- 
dies, but the only one appropriate 
to be considered here is that the relief 
ends when the suosidy ends. Some 
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few wheels of industry will revolve 
as long as the artificia: stimulus 
lasts, and then they will cease to turn, 
and the silence will be profounder 
than before. Not so with the remedy 
which looks to the four quarters of 
the globe for a market, and which 
builds up its own demand by offering 
a market in return to the endless fam- 
ily of man. We offer a self-sustaining 
remedy which costs not a dollar. 

It may be asked, Why is it that 
Great Britain, which enjoys free trade, 
is, like ourselves, suffering from se- 
vere commercial depression? What 
reason is there to suppose, looking at 
her condition, that we should be any 
better off if we too should adopt free 
trade? I have already stated that 
commercial crises come upon countries 
regardless of their tariffs or their cur- 
rencies. They are the products of 
speculation, inflated prices, miscalcu- 
lation, erroneous comparison of the 
values of things with the value of 
money. When they come they upset 
nearly all business arrangements what- 
soever, cause nearly everybody to 
economize, restrict the demand for 
commodities to the narrowest limits, 
and throw people out of employment. 
This may happen under a high tariff 
or a low one, or under no tariff at all. 
But when it does happen, which coun- 
try has the better chance for recovery 
—the one which is restricted, as much 
as the law can restrict it, to a home 
market of forty millions, or the one 
which is encouraged and accustomed 
to trade with every human being on 
earth? It is needless to answer this 
question on a priori grounds. We are 
already informed officially that Eng- 
lish pauperism is decreasing-—that it 
has decreased materially during the 
past year. Is any one bold enough to 
say that ours has not increased during 
the same time? Yet the British is- 
lands, scarcely larger in area than the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and not more richly endowed by na- 
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ture, though pestered by land mono- 
poly and many crippling old-time pre- 
judices that we know nothing of, sus- 
tain-a population of thirty-two mil- 
lions of people—three-fourths that of 
our entire country. The timidity 
which protection breeds will naturally 
exclaim that Great Britain has already 
monopolized the markets of the world, 
and that it is of no use for us to con- 
test their possession with her; but 
with the example of American cotton 
goods selling at Manchester—an ex- 
ample which protectionists are fond of 
parading as a vindication of their the- 
ories—the public may reasonably con- 
clude that we can compete with her in 
Asia and South America, or even in 
Iowa and Minnesota. But the advan- 
tages we seek are not merely those of 
successful competition with other 
countries in producing the same things 
which they produce. Still greater 
benefits are to be obtained by the free 
exchange of commodities which we 
can produce at least cost, for those 
which other countries can produce at 
least cost—as for instance, the ex- 
change of American cutlery for East 
Indian jute, or American wagons for 
South American wool, or American 
sewing machines for English tin, or 
American locomotives for Russian 
hemp. Upon all or most of this spe- 
cies of trade, the manacles of the tar- 
iff have likewise been loaded—wheth- 
er ignorantly or designedly makes no 
difference. 

In conclusion, I repeat, this country 
is too large for protection. Its re- 
sources, both natural and acquired, 
are swelling with the pains of a giant 
against the artificial barriers which 
now close them in. That they will 
soon burst their bonds and find their 
outlet and satisfaction in freedom of 
trade, either with the help and con- 
sent of the protected classes, or spite 
of their resistance, is my confident ex- 
pectation, 


Horace WHirte. 











NAVAL WARFARE, 


GUNS AND ARMOR. 





4 VER since the experience of the 
Crimean war the struggle be- 
tween guns and armor has been car- 
ried on, the capacity of rolling mills 
being tested to their utmost to supply 
the required thickness of armor plat- 
ing, and the ingenuity of artillerists 
and the resources of foundries and 
workshops being taxed to a degree 
never before approached, in order to 
produce cannon able to pierce the ever 
increasing thickness of defence. 

The perseverance in this struggle 
has brought about strange results; 
and, assuming the point now reached 
as the final one, it is a fair question to 
ask if the contest has not been car- 
ried to an extreme which is beyond 
practical utility. The form of ships 
has been totally changed, so as to en- 
able them to carry the great weight, 
all other considerations being discard- 
ed. Diminished length and increased 
beam have made these two dimensions 
approach nearer and nearer to each 
other, until at last we have reached, 
in the Russian ‘‘ Popoffkas,” the circu- 
lar form, which suggests the idea of 
the ‘‘ bowl” in which the ‘‘ three wise 
men of Gotham” went to sea. If 
these vessels were able to accomplish a 
tithe of what their inventor claims for 
them, the opportunity of showing it 
has been afforded during the present 
struggle on the Black sea, but no practi- 
cal demonstration has yet been made of 
their usefulness, and we can but think 
that such a solution of the problem of 
guns versus armor is but a reductio ad 
abeurdum. These vessels cannot keep 
the sea; they have no accommodations 
below for officers or crew; they carry 
but a small amount of fuel, and they 
have no speed. The idea of an effi- 
cient vessel of war which, carried to 
its conclusion, results in such a con- 
struction as the popoffkas, does not 





commend itself as satisfactory or use- 
ful. It may be objected that the il- 
lustration cited is an extreme case, 
That is true. But this extreme is ap- 
proached in the construction of all the 
armored vessels lately built in Europe. 
The Russian authorities have simply 
shown more boldness than others in 
jumping at once to an experiment of 
what they saw was the conclusion to 
which the partial changes, being made 
progressively, must eventually and 
logically lead. The experiment has 
been tried, the extreme in this direc- 
tion has been reached, and we have 
every reason to believe that success 
has not crowned the effort. 

It may be objected again to this as- 
sumption of failure, that the armor 
of the popoffkas is not the thickest 
afloat, and that they do not mount the 
140-ton gun; but to enable them to do 
this it is only necessary to increase 
their dimensions, The displacement 
necessary to enable them to carry their 
present weight of armor and guns re- 
quired the circular form; an increase 
in the weights will now require an in- 
crease in the dimensions of the hull; 
but the form has now been reached 
which gives the greatest floating ca- 
pacity, and thus we may safely assert 
that the final point in this direction 
has been most certainly attained. The 
result does not satisfy the require- 
ments of the naval service, looking to 
practical usefulness in war. 

We have alluded to the popoffkas 
of Russia as embodying to their high- 
est degree the ideas which are follow- 
ed in the construction of the armored 
vessels lately built by European gov- 
ernments, and in condemning them 
as faulty, in fact in citing them as 
proof of the error of a system, we re- 
flect upon the general effort that is be- 
ing made to achieve a result which 
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may be looked upon as practically un- 
attainable. The construction of a ves- 
sel invulnerable and at the same time 
irresistible is the result desired to be 
achieved on which so much labor, in- 
genuity, and money is expended, and 
it may well be asked whether the ob- 
ject be worthy of the effort. It may 
be that much of this expenditure of 
genius and labor has been wasted on 
an effort to achieve the impossible; 
and it may be that the interest awaken- 
ed by the effort to overcome obstacles, 
and to emulate and excel others in the 
struggle, has blinded the eyes of the 
world to the fact that, even if the ob- 
ject were achieved, it would be no- 
thing worth when gained. These are 
points which are important to consider, 
and they may very properly attract 
our attention, as, looking at the pres- 
ent condition of our navy, their con- 
sideration may enable us to arrive at a 
well matured conclusion as to what 
may be the best course for us to pur- 
sue, if it shall ever suit our legislators 
to provide the country with an iron- 
clad fleet. 

In propounding such questions as 
these, and in suggesting that the re- 
sults achieved by experiments of the 
greatest magnitude do not satisfy ex- 
pectations or justify the outlay, we be- 
lieve that we speak the mind of many a 
thoughtful professional man who has 
watched the progress of events with in- 
terest, but without conviction of the 
practical usefulness of the results, of 
men who approve of the use of armor 
and of the increase of calibre of guns up 
to a certain point, bounded and limited 
by practical usefulness, but who can on- 
ly regard the steps beyond as experi- 
ments curious and interesting in them- 
selves, but as of no practical value 
from a professional point of view. 

In dealing with the subject we must 
not confine ourselves to the present, 
but must revert to the past, in which 
we shall find the origin, or the cause, 
of the present effort; and in doing so 
we will be able to refer to actual ex- 
periences of war, a forgetfulness of 
the lessons taught by which always 
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leads to error. We do not bring the 
history of the past to the fore as a 
drag on progress: far from it. Its les- 
sons are not calculated to check ad- 
vance: they do but save labor by 
guiding the energy of the present. In 
the consideration of what is required 
for an efficient sea-going man-of-war 
of the present day the history of the 
past will be our best guide, as, in 
looking back upon the growth of 
changes by which we advanced to ex- 
cellence, we can recognize the causes 
that made those changes necessary, 
and can the more readily appreciate 
the character of the changes now re- 
quired to enable us to preserve our 
position. By closing our eyes to the 
past, refusing to avail ourselves of the 
benefits of its experience, and by giv- 
ing up ourselves, without a guide, to 
the impulse of the present, we may be 
led to follow error, which ought to be 
recognized as such if seen through the 
eye of knowledge. 

We refer then, first, to the circum- 
stance in the history of naval artillery 
which originated the idea of armor for 
ships of war. This circumstance was 
the adoption of horizontal shell firing 
from cannon. 

Previous to about 1840 the arma 
ment of ships consisted of cannon 
from which were fired only non-explo- 
sive projectiles, round shot, chain- 
shot, grape, canister, etc. The firing 
of explosive projectiles was confined 
to mortars—always fired at an cleva- 
tion—the shell being known under 
the name of bomb. No effort was 
made to adopt the shell for horizontal 
firing from all cannon until 1836, 
when Col. Paixhan, of the French ar- 
tillery, demonstrated the feasibility 
and safety of their use. The intro- 
duction of shells and shell guns into 
the navies of the world was gradual; 
and it was not until after many years 
that the entire batteries of vessels of 
war consisted of guns for all of which 
shells were supplied. 

The probable destructive effect of 
shells exploding in the sides or on the 
open decks of ships was recognized by 
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all, and experiments at targets suffi- 
ciently proved it. But circumstances 
on @ practice ground and in action are 
so various and dissimilar that the ex- 
periences of a naval action were looked 
forward to with much interest, in or- 
der to satisfy of the effect of these 
projectiles in all the varying conditions 
of asca fight. Some time elapsed be- 
fore the baptism of war put the seal 
of approval on the new missile. 

It is worthy of remark how little 
sea fighting has taken place since the 
introduction of shells (we refer to 
engagements between ships), but on 
every occasion of their use the effect 
bas been most decided and complete. 
Three instances only can be referred to 
of purely sea fights; viz., the engage- 
ment between the Russian and Turkish 
fleets at Sinope, during the Crimean 
war; the engagement between the 
United States steamer Hatteras and 
the Confederate cruiser Sumter, dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion; and 
the fight between the Kearsarge and 
Alabama, during the same war. In 
the affair at Sinope the Russian ships 
used shells, the Turks had only solid 
shot; the result was the total destruc- 
tion of the Turkish force. Not one 
ship escaped: all were burned or sunk. 
The fight between the Sumter and the 
Hatteras resulted in the sinking of the 
Hatteras; and the contest between 
the Alabama and the Kearsarge ended 
the career of the rebel rover. It is 
well to notice here, that, but for the 
failure to explode of a shell that was 
embedded in the stern-post of the 
Kearsarge, that vessel might, and 
probably would, have accompanied 
her antagonist to the bottom of the 
sea. 

Before the introduction of shells 
much advance had been made in the 
means of penetrating the thick wooden 
sides of vessels of war, by an increase 
of calibre of the cannon—the Navy of 
the United States being in advance of 
the world in this respect—but the shell 
revolutionized the whole system. The 
cry went up, ‘* We will stand the solid 
shot, but keep out the shells.” It 
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was evident that something must be 
done. 

The necessity of providing a defence 
against shells had been recognized 
both by England and France during 
the Crimean war; and a protection of 
armor was supplied to some floating 
batteries built at that time, which 
were intended to operate before forti- 
fied positions, The gallant attempt of 
Rear Admiral Lyons, with his wooden 
fieet, before the forts of Sebastopol, 
had sufficiently proved the uselessness 
of subjecting unarmored vessels to the 
steady fire of fortified works. At the 
conclusion of that war the English 
built the Warrior and the French 
built La Gloire. These were the first 
examples of iron-clad ships of war. 
They were capable of successfully re- 
sisting the entrance of shells, but were 
not proof against solid shot at short 
range, when striking at right angles 
to the side. The armor was limited to 
the protection of the battery and the 
men employed at the guns. The for- 
ward and after parts of the vesscl 
were unprotected. This arrangement 
left some vital parts exposed, a want 
which was supplied in subsequently 
built vessels, which were provided 
with a belt of armor about the water- 
line—reaching from stem to stern— 
which protected from horizontal fire 
the steering gear, etc. The only mod- 
ification in form that was rendered 
necessary by this arrangement was the 
suppression of the usually projecting 
bow, which was dispensed with so as 
to avoid the overhanging weight. The 
thickness of the armor of the Warrior 
was 4 1-2 inches, but in her construc- 
tion the sharp-angled transverse sec- 
tion was retained, which rendered an 
increase beyond ordinary length of 
hull necessary, in order to provide 
floating capacity for the weight of 
armor. 

On the appearance of these ships the 
war at the butts commenced. At Shoe- 
buryness in England, and at the Ter- 
rain de tir at Gavres, there were set up 
Warrior targets and Gloire targets, 
which were duly fired at with the 
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artillery of the day. The calibre of 
the guns was increased, and thickness 
of targets as well. New vessels were 
constructed to carry the increased 
thickness of armor and the guns of 
increased calibre and weight; the 
spirit of emulation was aroused be- 
tween the nations, each vieing with 
the other for precedence, until finally 
England was left alone to continue the 
bloodicss war of guns versus armor, 
her efforts resulting in the construc- 
tion of monster cannon, and in the 
adoption of the Monitor type of hull, 
with batteries mounted in turrets—a 
form and arrangement suggested to 
her by the genius of Ericsson. The 
increase in the thickness of armor, 
and in the calibre and weight of can- 
non, is still going on, and the neces- 
sity of adopting the popoffka form of 
hull seems to be forcing itself on the 
nation which now leads the van in 
weight of gun and thickness of armor. 
For practical purposes of war, is it 
necessary to go to this extreme? 

For purposes of defence of a harbor 
when, as should always be the case, a 
system is adopted, floating batteries can 
be introduced as a most appropriate 
element. These structures may be of 
any suitable form, well armored, and 
mounting the heaviest artillery; the 
object would be to make them invul- 
nerable and irresistible, regardless of 
all other considerations, for they 
would have but one service to per- 
form. They would not be expected 
to keep the sea, or to manceuvre; they 
would be floating Martello towers, oc- 
cupying positions intermediate be- 
tween shore batteries, where their 
cross fire would be the most available. 
A certain amount of accommodation 
would be necessary on board of them 
for the guns’ crews, and it would be 
an advantage if they were supplied 
with a small motive power so that 
they could be moved without assist- 
ance of towing; but their special char- 
acter should not be lost sight of, and 
no point essential to a good floating 
battery should be sacrificed in order 
to pander to the mistaken idea that 
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an efficient ship and a perfect battery 
can be united in one, Floating bat- 
teries of this nature would constitute 
a strong style of defence for harbors, 
resembling much one of the most for- 
midable defences at the entrance of 
Cronstadt, At this place a small is- 
land on the south side of the channel 
is provided with iron revolving tur- 
rets. The outside plating is twelve 
and fourteen inches thick, backed by 
Hughes’s iron girders. Each turret 
carries two 11-inch rifled steel guns. 
This battery is light compared to those 
now being mounted upon vessels 
which are expected to keep the sea, to 
accommodate a crew, and to perform 
all the duties of a sea-going vessel of 
war. 

It does not seem reasonable to over- 
load a sea-going vessel in this manner, 
to force her to stagger along in mo- 
tion under a load that can only be 
properly borne when at rest. David 
could bear the weight of Saul’s armor 
when at rest, but when he ‘‘essayed 
to go” he found he could not. The 
attempt forces a departure from the 
well-known useful form of a sea-going 
ship. The present form in use is 
known to be the best fur speed, for 
accommodation, and for contending 
with the elements at sea, and it should 
not be set aside without better reasons 
than can be quoted up to the present 
time. If we accept the evidence of 
the butts alone, we see grounds for the 
change, but these are not sufficient to 
authorize a radical change unless the 
results on target grounds can be shown 
to be confirmed by the results of prac- 
tice, and these are yet wanting. The 
only engagements of actual warfare 
that have occurred between iron-clad 
vessels, or between iron-clads and 
forts, took place during our civil war, 
and we have satisfactory evidence of 
the great advantage that was derived 
from a comparatively light armature. 
The armor on the sides of our moni- 
tors was of a most indifferent charac- 
ter, consisting of laminated plates of 
one inch in thickness, yet five of these 
plates proved sufficient to prevent the 
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entrance of the artillery used against 
them. The armor of the New Iron- 
sides was only four inches thick, but 
it was in one plate (rolled), and proved 
a perfect defence. In one engage- 
ment especially these vessels were sub- 
jected to a crucial test, permitting the 
most deliberate fire to be directed 
against them, the distance (from 800 
to 1,000 yards) being well known. 
On this occasion the whole iron-clad 
ficet was engaged for three hours with 
the batteries on Sullivan’s island, at 
the entrance to Charleston harbor, the 
vessels being at anchor, thus consti- 
tuting stationary targets. The New 
Ironsides was hit seventy-five times, 
but no serious injury was done to her; 
the leading monitor was hit fifty 
times, and came out of action with 
seven holes through her deck, but the 
sides of the vessel had not been 
pierced, though much deformed. 
These results of actual experience in 
war show how available is a moderate 
armature, and they should be regard- 
ed as practical teachings, modifying 
very much the conclusions that would 
be drawn from consulting the butts 
alone. 

It must be remembered also that in 
the reports of firing on the target 
grounds we have, recorded, the effect 
which is produced under the best pos- 
sible conditions forthe gun. The tar- 
get is set up at short range, generally 
not exceeding two hundred yards, and 
the line of fire is at right angle to the 
surface struck. This relative position 
of line of fire and of surface struck 
is indispensable for the perfect opera- 
tion of the rifle projectile, for the 
least deviation from these conditions 
has a wonderful effect on the conse- 
quences of impact. The forward part 
of all rifle projectiles is so shaped that 
a slight angle at the point of impact 
interferes with penetration by deflect- 
ing the missile; this effect would pre- 
serve the hull of a vessel from injury 
more than would additional thickness 
of armor if struck perpendicularly. 
This is the character of impact that 
would most naturally obtain during 
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an engagement at sea, where both 
vessels must be supposed to be in mo- 
tion, constantly changing their rela- 
tive positions, and seldom presenting 
their side at right angle to the fire of 
the enemy. The ‘‘ tumble in” side of 
the New Ironsides aided much in the 
protection of that vessel during the 
engagement above referred to off 
Charleston; one of the shot which 
struck her inclined side was deflected 
so much that it pursued its flight al- 
most vertically upward, striking the 
truck at the masthead, In the action 
between the Alabama and Kearsarge 
the latter vessel was protected (in the 
wake of her boilers) by a chain cable 
flaked along the side; this improvised 
armor stopped the entrance of a rifle 
projectile at that most vital point. 
These examples of practical experience 
in war al] go to show the advantage 
of armor, but, at the same time, they 
do not show that it is necessary to 
carry the thickness of armor consider- 
ed necessary by European nations, 

If, as has been shown, a moderate 
thickness of armor suffices for a par- 
tial protection—if, for example, as op- 
posed to the increased power of the 
practical artillery of the day, six or 
eight inches of armor will, in all the 
ordinary conditions of combat, suc- 
cessfully ‘‘ keep out shells ””"—why pot 
cease a further effort, and, if the solid 
shot do come in now and then, agree 
to take them as heretofore before 
shells were introduced? A sailor will 
take the solid shot willingly if he has 
a ship to fight in, and he would prefer 
to take those risks which he can see 
and appreciate rather than to be shut 
up in a box, supposed to be invulner- 
able, where he merely acts as a part of 
a machine, with the consciousness 
that, if anything prove defective in 
the arrangements, and the invulnera- 
bility exist only in the assertion of it, 
he is condemned to go to the bottom 
without a chance to make one struggle 
for life. 

The objections to cannon of inordi- 
nate dimensions are equally strong 
from the purely practical point of view. 
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There is no question about the ad- 
vantage of large calibre both in giv- 
ing capability for retaining velocity 
and in increasing the effect of the im- 
pact, but for armaments for ships this 
should be retained within the limits 
of manipulation by man power. It is 
as hazardous as putting all the eggs 
into one basket to reduce the number 
of guns of a vessel to one or two, and 
then to have to trust the operating of 
all the offensive power of the ship to 
the correct working of a machine. 
Take, for example, the instance of the 
85-ton guns of the English navy. It 
is impossible to load them by hand; 
the ingenuity of the Ellswick works 
has been forced to supply means for 
sponging and loading these guns in- 
dependently of the guns’ crews, and 
the expense of the loading machinery 
is greater than that of the guns. The 
case of the 80-ton gun is but a repe- 
tition of the same on a larger scale; 
and if the 140 ton gun ever becomes a 
fact, then will Herod be out-Heroded. 
Besides, if any men are to be employ- 
ed about these guns while being fired, 
say in the turret of some sea monstros- 
ity, they will have to be made of pe- 
culiar organizations, iron-clad and 
iron-sensed, for no ordinary human 
senses will be able to endure a near 
proximity to these volcanoes in eruption. 
Already we learn that the firings at 
Shoeburyness, with the 80-ton gun, 
have demolished outhouses and shaken 
strong structures in the neighborhood 
of the firing ground, and we hear of 
the frames of one strong iron-clad be- 
ing dislocated, her form altered, by 
the firing of the 35-ton gun with 
which she was armed. It would seem 
as if, even as an experiment, this sort 
of thing could no further go! 

But even if these cannon were prac- 
ticable by ordinary means, can they 
be considered necessary for the equip- 
ment of a vessel of war? 

The three great objects desired in a 
cannon are accuracy, range, and effect 
on impact. We will apply our re- 
marks, in brief, to these three points. 
First as to accuracy. The increase of 
33 
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calibre, referred to above, which ob- 
tained in the smooth-bore cannon of 
the United States navy previous to the 
introduction of rifled cannon, had, for 
well-known reasons, a great effect in 
promoting accuracy. Increased cali- 
bre implied increase of weight of pro- 
jectile, and the advantage of weight 
was very apparent in increasing the 
ability of the shot to overcome all ob- 
stacles and resistances tending to re- 
duce its velocity or to deflect it from 
its predetermined trajectory. With 
smooth-bores, then, the greater the 
calibre the better the accuracy. But 
with projectiles fired from rifled can- 
non, this law does not obtain. The 
peculiar spinning motion imparted to 
a rifle bullet imparts to all alike, ir- 
respective of calibre, the same rigidity 
of axis of rotation which constitutes 
the basis of the accuracy of this pro- 
jectile, and the records of deliberate 
practice will show that little or no ad- 
vantage in this respect can be claimed 
for the rifles of larger calibre. We 
conclude, then, that the mammoth 
cannon which we are considering de- 
rive no advantage in accuracy from 
their size. 

As to the range, there is no question 
that the advantage rests with the 
larger calibre, but a plain question 
may be asked, What range is re- 
quired for any purpose for which a 
ship’s guns will be used? for if we 
ean have a sufficient range for all 
practical purposes without increase of 
weight, would it not be well to avoid 
increasing it unnecessarily? 

Some of the rifled cannon of the day 
can throw their shot nearly out of 
sight; if the water about the horizon 
be much disturbed, it is almost impos- 
sible to mark the spot where the pro- 
jectile falls; this excess of range ca- 
pacity cannot be utilized; no firing 
would ever take place at such dis- 
tances at sea; it would be absurd to 
expect that any effect could be pro- 
duced. For effective fire the distance 
must be reduced, in fact, until within 
the range of the lighter gun, the range 
of the smallest of which is still very 
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great. But considering this subject 
in a purely practical manner, there are 
reasons that go to prove that a sea 
fight would not be carried on even at 
a distance corresponding to the ordi- 
nary range of the smaller calibre, and 
which demonstrate that the idea must 
be discarded that the introduction of 
rifled cannon will have the-effect of 
causing naval engagements to be de- 
cided at long taw. 

In gun practice on shore, or from 
floating platforms in a quiet harbor, 
firing at long range may be very ef- 
fective, for, distances being accurately 
known, the effect may always be pro- 
duced by direct fire (the object aimed 
at being the first point that is struck). 
But at sea the conditions are altered; 
the distance is not accurately known, 
the aim cannot be taken with mathe- 
matical precision, hence the necessity 
of still more reducing the distance so 
as to insure or to increase the chances 
of operating by direct fire. With 
smooth-bore guns this difficulty did 
not present itself, for most of the fir- 
ing was done en ricochet (the spherical 
shot striking the water, and skipping 
along in its original direction toward 
the object), but with rifled cannon the 
effect of ricochet firing cannot be de- 
pended upon, for nothing is more er- 
ratic than the course of a rifle projec- 
tile after it has touched the water. 
This necessitates close quarters, thus 
depriving the larger calibred gun of 
any advantage it may possess of supe- 
rior range. 

The third point refers to the effect 
on impact, and here it must be allow- 
ed that the advantage rests with the 
larger calibre; but a formidable off- 
set to this advantage may be inter- 
posed in the comparison of the chances 
of hitting. We think that the advan- 
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tage in this respect lies with the gun 
which is the more easily and rapidly 
manipulated. The monster cannon 
must be mounted in turrets—there is 
no other way in which they can be 
worked—and their manipulation must 
be slow as compared to that of guns 
mounted in an open battery; any one 
gun of the lighter battery can thus be 
fired more rapidly than any one of the 
monster cannon; but we will find also 
that there are more of the lighter guns 
than of the heavier ones, thus multi- 
plying the chances of hitting. But 
because we allow that the effect of im- 
pact of the monster shot is greater 
than that of the smaller one, it must 
not be supposed that the effect of the 
smaller shot is to be regarded as nil. 
Far from it ; what we have in our mind 
as the gun of smaller calibre in this 
comparison is such a gun as the Wool- 
wich 9-inch gun of twelve tons weight, 
which at six hundred yards will pierce 
an 11-inch plate. This gun is no toy; 
it is a most formidable piece of artil- 
lery, and its common shell weighs two 
hundred and thirty-three pounds, car- 
rying a bursting charge of eighteen 
pounds of powder. The Woolwich 
10-inch gun of eighteen tons weight 
is a gun which is also within the 
range of manipulation by man power; 
this gun will pierce a 12-inch plate, 
failing but slightly to pierce a 14-inch 
plate at two hundred yards; the com- 
mon shell of this gun weighs three 
hundred and seventy-three pounds, 
and has a bursting charge of twenty- 
five pounds of powder. 

When guns of such power as this 
can be worked by the manual labor of 
a gun’s crew, can there be any neces- 
sity for pursuing the effort to intro- 
duce heavier ordnance for sea-going 
vessels of war? We think not. 

E. Sorpson. 

















POINTE D’ALENGON. 


A STORY. 





: RS. RUTHERFORD was look- 
a ing over her laces. There 
were many choice pieces of pointe pur- 
chased in Europe: Mechlin and Brus- 
sels pointe, Limerick pointe, with other 
Irish laces, Honiton, delicate d’Alen- 
¢on, and one precious piece of antique 
pointe de Venise, for Mrs. Rutherford 
was a connoisseur in laces, and threw 
away her money in a recklessly extrav- 
agant way whenever a fine piece was 
concerned, 

‘* Tope Rutherford, I wish you would 
tell me how you happened to take the 
lace mania,” I said, as I lifted from the 
handsome Japanese casket an odd 
piece, a mixture of lace and embroi- 
dery, which I fancied she bad picked 
up in some out-of-the-way corner of 
Switzerland. 

‘*T believe I was ten years old,” she 
replied, ‘‘when I began my study of 
laces, The strip which you hold in 
your hand was my first acquisition. It 
has a rather curious history. Would 
you like to hear it?” 

And then Hope Rutherford told me 
the following story, which proved to 
be not of quaintly costumed peasants 
in some Swiss Valais or of some prince- 
ly lady of the court of Francis I., but of 
herown stormy childhood and first love. 

The daughter of a pioneer judge, 
Hope’s early life had been spent on a 
farm in the West, five miles from the 
little town of Conflict. Their nearest 
neighbors were the Antoines, A 
shrinking little woman with light hair 
and washed-out eyes was Mrs. An- 
toine, but she had a furtive way of 
glancing from them that seemed to 
tell that she might have had ideas of 
her own before they were crushed out 
by the Colonel, who had never been in 
the army, and held his title only as a 
mark of respect. Of French descent, 
and of a fiery Gailic temperament, he 
united to many hereditary vices others 


for whose distinctive originality he 
might have taken outa patent, Life 
with him could not have been pleasant 
under any circumstances. 

The two dwellings stood within a 
few rods of each other, but a long de- 
tour was necessary to pass between 
them, for, dividing the wooded knoll 
on which Colonel Antoine had reared 
his strange structure from the broad 
acres of corn field, scarcely overtopped 
by Squire May’s stockade of logs and 
mud, ran a deep ravine, the bed of a 
fierce little stream called the Wild Cat. 

Another gulf separated them, for 
though their .position as settlers in 
new Kansas offered many points of re- 
semblance in the trials and hardships 
which both met so bravely, yet the 
heads of the families when they met, 
as they did on their way to and from 
Conflict, never recognized each other. 
Mrs. Antoine would have explained 
this in her mellow accents, ‘‘’Tain’t to 
be helped, I s’pose, sence you uns are 
from the Nawth and we uns from the 
Saouth.” 

The very houses with their sur- 
roundings spoke the difference be- 
tween them. Squire May’s farm had 
been as thickly wooded as the Colo- 
nel’s estate, but with his own right 
arm he had chopped down the trees, 
built his home of two rooms and a 
loft above them, pried up the stumps, 
ploughed and sown his cornfield. Af- 
ter three years of labor as a farmer he 
was beginning to reap results. The 
deserted law books stood upon rough 
shelves against the log wall of the 
‘*front room ’’; a good library of mis- 
cellaneous literature kept ther compa- 
ny. Above the books hung the Squire's 
carbine, only used against the prairie 
chickens, for he was a man of peace. g 
A rag carpet of Mrs. May’s workman- 
ship covered the floor. Everything 
bore marks of thrift and industry, 
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Colonel Antoine had preémpted his 
claim the year previous to the coming 
of the Mays. The Wild Cat joined 
the Missouri river near the site which 
he had chosen for his residence, and 
the reason of his choice of this partic- 
ular spot had been the presence at its 
mouth of a sunken steamboat, its up- 
per cabin just emerging from the 
muddy water. A band of the Colo- 
nel’s companions, sympathizing in the 
noble cause which had led him to 
leave his plantation in Missouri, that 
of helping to drive all ‘‘free State” 
men from Kansas, had come over to 
help establish him in his new home. 
They brought a gang of negroes with 
them, and had a ‘‘ raising,” in which 
a great deal of whiskey was consumed, 
and the cabin of the sunken steamer 
was raised and dragged to the top of 
the knoll. Its side faced the road, 
presenting the peculiar spectacle of a 
house with twenty front doors. After 
this it needed not a great deal of work 
on the Colonel’s part to render it hab- 
itable, and it was not long before he 
removed to it his family and chattcls. 
The former consisted of his gentle 
little wife and four boys, and the lat- 
ter of one mule, one cow, and one 
**niggah,” faithful Aunt Pollyanthus. 
The Colonel made no attempt to im- 
prove the place, but proceeded daily 
to Conflict, mounted on his mule, and 
armed in the most ferocious manner, 
his business being politics and gam- 
bling. 

And yet, in spite of this chasm be- 
tween them, human nature asserted its 
claim, and the ‘‘ women folks” of 
these two homes became earnest 
friends. Though Mrs. May disapprov- 
ed of the shiftlessness of Mrs. An- 
toine’s housekeeping, of the dirty ruf- 
fled pillow-cases, of the painted plas- 
ter paris parrot on the clock-shelf, of 
the number of the ‘Colonel’s empty 
whiskey bottles and old boots that 
strewed the ground opposite the front 
entrance, and of the calmness with 
which Mrs. Antoine regarded the con- 
fusion of her kitchen and the ragged 
condition of her sons’ clothing, while 
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she worked endless bands of very dir- 
ty but very fine embroidery, yet she 
loved the little woman with all her 
heart, and had done so ever since the 
night that she locked the drunken 
Colonel in one of the staterooms, and 
battled death with her until at 
dawn a fifth little Antoine lay in his 
mother’s arms. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me,” 
she would say to her husband. ‘‘ One 
has only to look at those boys to know 
there is pluck in their mother.” And 
if Gus Antoine, the eldest, was a sam- 
ple of what the rest would be, her 
words had their weight. Gus was fif- 
teen, a clerk in a book store at Con- 
flict, and it was principally from his 
earnings that the family were support- 
ed. They saw him walking bravely 
to town early every morning, carrying 
his dinner in a little tin pail, his jack- 
et, whose buttons were all old bache- 
lors, in that no one of them had a 
mate, fastened tightly to the throat, 
where it was met by a turned paper 
collar and flashy magenta necktie. 
Squire May liked the boy. Once, 
when he had called on some errand, 
he stood for a long time puzzled and 
curious before a box of geological spe- 
cimens which the Squire had collect- 
ed.. ‘‘What are them things?” he 
asked. 

‘*Fossil leaves,” replied Squire 
May. ‘‘I give myself a vacation every 
summer, and go off for a week or two 
geologizing.” 

The boy asked a few more questions 
before he left, which showed him 
bright and observing. A fortnight 
after he came again. 

‘“*P’ve been reading all about them 
things,” he said. The sale of books 
was not brisk at Conflict, and during 
the intervals of trade Gus had plenty 
of time to read. Still, the Squire was 
surprised to find that the boy had 
gone through a volume of Hitchcock 
and one of Hugh Miller, making him- 
self as intelligent a master of their 
contents as it was possible to be with- 
out the aid of specimens. ‘‘I recited 
what I read day times every night to 
mother,” he continued, ‘‘and if fa- 
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ther would only lend me Sarsaparilla, 
that’s the mule, I'd like to go jollygi- 
zing with yer.” 

“Ill take you with me in my bug- 
gy,” said the Squire, ‘‘if you can ob- 
tain leave of absence from the store.” 

Through their three years of neigh- 
borhood the friendship between the 
two grew and strengthened, till at the 
time at which our story finds them 
the Squire remarked to his wife that 
he didn’t believe he could think more 
of Gus Antoine if he were his own 
son, and he intended soon to com- 
mence reading law with him. There 
was one other who looked forward to 
the boy’s visits with pleasure, the 
Squire’s only child, little Hope. She 
had gone strawberrying and hazel-nut- 
ting with him before he had won her 
father’s favor. All the Antoine boys 
had strongly marked French features, 
with startled black eyes and hair to 
match, forming a strong contrast to 
Hope’s blond beauty. Mrs. May had 
been horrified on their first arrival to 
find her little girl seated beside a 
stump, on which her toy dishes were 
displayed, entertaining a troop of rag- 
ged boys. The entertainment consist- 
ed of a doughnut broken in minute 
bits, and, most astounding sight for a 
New England mother, the youthful 
Antoines had brought as their coutri- 
bution to the feast a cup half filled 
with New Orleans molasses, some 
scraps of dried orange peel, and a bot- 
tle, in which there still remained a 
few spoonfuls of whiskey, with which 
ingredients and a little water Gus was 
compounding a drink and filling the 
tiny pewter cups with all the expert- 
ness of a California bartender. 

While Gus was away ‘‘ jollygizing” 
with her father, Hope went every day 
to recite French lessons to Mrs. An- 
toine, and to learn to make the marvel- 
lous embroidery, whose great eyelets 
were filled in with cobweb like wheels 
in lace stitches of pointe d’Alencon. 
So the summer passed, but with the 
fall came the elections. Squire May 
returned from his brief vacation to 
learn with surprise that the ‘‘free 
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State” party had nominated him as 
their candidate for the district judge- 
ship, and that his opponent on the 
Democratic ticket was Colonel Antoine. 
The election was closely contested, 
but ended in the usual way, Colonel 
Antoine’s friends coming over from 
Missouri, voting for him, and ren- 
dering the Democrats triumphant. 
Squire May was heard to protest loudly 
against the illegality of this proceed- 
ing, and as he drove toward home it 
was observed that his usual calm tem- 
per was much disturbed. 

The day following election was an 
eventful one to Mrs. Antoine and 
Hope as they sat over their embroi- 
dery on a bench under the broad- 
leaved catalpas in front of the Antoine 
mansion. A grotesque shadow was 
thrown upon the path, and Hope 
grasped Mrs. Antoine’s arm in alarm, 
wondering what strange animal would 
follow. It was only a peddler, and 
both she and Mrs. Antoine were soon 
deep in the contents of the pack, 
which consisted of several cases of 
cheap jewelry, a few pieces of flimsy 
dress goods, and some coarse Ham- 
burg embroideries. Mrs. Antoine 
looked over these interestedly, but 
with a smile on her lips. ‘I can em- 
broider better than that myself, and 
so can this little girl.” 

‘* Let me see what you do,” said the 
peddler, and Hope displayed a long 
strip of the mingled embroidery and 
lace work, the pattern in each eyelet 
being one of Gus Antoine’s design— 
an anchor—it meant hope, he said. 

“*T give you fifty cents for dat,” 
said the stranger. 

‘“*Oh! will you?” exclaimed Hope 
delighted, while Mrs. Antoine rose, 
hastened into the house, and returned 
with the entire collection, which she 
had worked since she left the convent. 
The peddler was an evil-looking man, 
and Hope was afraid to be left alone 
with him, but Colonel Antoine saun- 
tered in at the gate as his wife entered 
the house. For a wonder, he was so- 
ber, and Hope felt her courage revive. 
He regarded the peddler grufily, and 
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began to scold Mrs. Antoine when she 
returned, though his ill humor van- 
ished when he saw that she was sell- 
ing, not buying. The stranger select- 
ed a number of bands, and paid for 
them from a chamois-skin purse filled 
with gold pieces, which he took from 
his bosom. The Colonel’s eye glitter- 
ed as it fell upon it, and his manner 
changed perceptibly. 

‘* Are you going on to Conflict?” he 
asked as the peddler returned the emp- 
tied gourd, which Mrs. Antoine had 
offered him filled with water, and 
stooped to take up his pack. ‘‘ Yes? 
Well, soam I, and I'll walk along with 
you. You look tired; just sling your 
pack across Sarsaparilla. I don’t 
mind a tramp with a pleasant com- 
panion.” 

Mrs. Antoine looked frightened. 
Such condescension on the part of the 
Colonel was, to say the least, unusual 
and portentous. 

The next day the little Sabbath 
school of which Squire May had been 
the originator, and which held its 
meetings in the log school house two 
miles away, met at his house for a cele- 
bration. It was a pleasant sight, the 
children about a table-cloth spread 
upon the grass, on which the food 
was laid in picnic fashion. As soon 
as the children were helped the Squire 
disappeared, and while he was gone a 
report of a pistol was heard. He re- 
turned in the course of an hour to say 
that a swing was ready, and Gus An- 
toine remained for some time longer 
tossing the little ones into the air. 

On his way home, as his foot touched 
the little bridge which he had buiit 
across the Wild Cat for the conveni- 
ence of the two families, Gus’s eye was 
caught by an object in the ravine be- 
low. It was his father, lying half in 
and half out of the water, with his 
face covered with blood. Quick as 
thought he swung himself down to 
his side. There was a deep, round, 


terrible hole in his forehead, from 
which the blood had flowed that formed 
this hideous mask, and he was quite 
dead. 


The boy tried to lift him out 
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of the water, but finding that impos- 
sible, he washed away every trace of 
blood from the face—no one else 
should see his father look like that— 
and then he went on toward home for 
help. The Missourians had nearly all 
gone, but Big Bill, a cousin of Mrs. 
Antoine’s, had remained after the elec- 
tion, and was just bidding her good- 
by, and remained now to render as- 
sistance. 

The funeral followed soon after. 
As Squire May was on his way to attend 
it a sheriff seized him by the shoulder, 
and arrested him for the murder. 
Frightened Hope ran with the news 
to her mother, and even beneath this 
crushing blow the heroic woman did 
not flinch. It was her arm that sup- 
ported the hysterical widow as they 
stood together at the brink of the ter- 
rible grave, and it was Gus Antoine 
who comforted sobbing Hope, saying 
that he knew her father had not killed 
his, and it would so be proven. When 
Mrs. Antoine heard of it she was no 
less positive as to the Squire’s inno- 
cence, and her tears fell like rain over 
her black bombazine dress which she 
was making over for Hope to wear at 
the trial. 


How stiflingly hot the court-room 
was, packed to its utmost with an in- 
tensely excited audience, and still they 
came long after Hope was certain that 
there was not room for another one. 
She had never seen so many people 
before, and looking around upon them 
from her seat in the upper part of the 
room, saw only asea of heads. She was 
conscious of but one individual face, 
that of her father, pale, but calm in 
front of the swaying mass. By and 
by the lawyers commenced talking. 
She felt faint; it all buzzed and hum- 
med through her head; she could not 
have told a word that they were say- 
ing. After what seemed to her a long 
while the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion were called, and Big Bil! took 
the stand. He related the quarrel be- 
tween the Colonel and Squire May at 
the polis, enlarging upon it and run- 
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ning on in a way that showed him en- 
tirely too willing a witness. Then the 
widow Antoine was sworn. She trem- 
bled violently, and nothing could be 
got from her except by questions. 

‘‘ What time was it when your hus- 
band left the house? ” 

‘¢Twelve o’clock,” came in a fright- 
ened gasp from behind the black veil. 

** How do you know it was twelve 
o’clock?”’ 

‘*Because dinner had just been 
placed upon the table.” 

‘*Do you always have dinner at ex- 
actly noon?” 

‘*No, but as he left the door I heard 
the whistle at Gatling’s sawmill.” 

‘* Why did he leave the house just 
as dinner was ready?” 

‘*He was angry because the boys 
were not at home, and said he would 
go down to the bridge and call them.” 

‘¢That is sufficient,” said the attor- 
ney, next calling ‘‘ Master Gus An- 
toine.” Guscame forward reluctantly, 
with an appealing glance toward Hope, 
as though he were asking her forgive- 
ness beforehand for what he was about 
to say; then he looked in the same way 
toward Squire May, who answered his 
glance by an encouraging nod of the 
head. 

‘Did you attend the picnic at the 
house of the prisoner?” 

Gus swallowed hard, pulled his 
jacket down strongly, and replied, 
** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Was the prisoner with you through- 
out the whole day?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘* At what time did he leave you? ” 

** At twelve o’clock.” 

‘* How do you know it was twelve 
o’clock?” 

‘*T heard the whistle at Sam Gat- 
ling’s. ” 

“Did you hear¥anything else re- 
markable soon after this and before the 
return of the prisoner? ” 

The boy face flamed scarlet and 
white in streaks and patches, as though 
he had been struck with a whip of 
thongs, but he answered bravely, 
‘* Yes, sir, I heard a pistol shot.” 
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** How do you know that it was not 
a shot from this carbine? ” 

‘* Because I know the noise that old 
shooter makes. Squire May has lent 
it to me often to hunt partridges.” 

‘* You may sit down.” 

Gus paid no attention to the law- 
yer’s order, but leaning forward, eager- 
ly addressed the judge and the jury: 
**May it please your Honor, and you 
gentlemen of the jury,” he said— 
Squire May smiled. ‘‘He gets that 
from me,” he said to himself, for they 
had talked often of law and legal 
terms on their geological trip. ‘‘ What 
a fine lawyer he will make,” he thought. 
—‘‘and you gentlemen of the jury,” 
Gus went on, *‘I would like to make a 
few further remarks.” 

‘If they have anything to do with 
facts bearing upon this case,” said the 
judge, with a smile at the boy’s at- 
tempt at forensic eloquence, ‘‘ you 
may proceed.” 

‘*My mother and I, sir, do not be- 
lieve that Squire May shot my father. 
We think that the murderer was a stran- 
ger from whom father had won a con- 
siderable sum of money the night be- 
fore.” 

‘* The court has nothing to do,” said 
the judge, ‘‘with what you or your 
mother may think or believe. The ques- 
tion is, can you prove anything? ” 

‘*No, sir,” replied Gus. ‘I went 
down to the Union saloon and found 
that father had won the money from 
a peddler, that the man who lost it was 
desperate, but he had left the town, 
and no one knew where he had gone, 
or what was his neme.”’ 

‘*May it please your Honor,” said 
the prosecuting attorney, ‘‘all this 
seems to me utterly irrelevant and a 
useless consumption of precious time.” 

‘*Have you anything further to 
state?” asked the judge kindly. 

‘*No, sir,” said Gus, bursting into 
tears, ‘‘but if this trial could be put 
off, though I’ve never seen the man, 
I'd track him like a bloodhound, if I 
had to follow him to California.” And 
the poor boy sat down, covering his 
face in an agony of grief. 
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The discovery was nearer than he 
thought, for a messenger pressed 
through the crowded room, touched 
Gus upon the shoulder, and whispered 
that be was wanted. Utterly bewil- 
dered, he rose and followed him toa 
low boarding-house in a disreputable 
part of the town. There, upon a 
wretched bed, a man lay dying. Ina 
drunken condition he had fallen from 
a high bridge, and his skull was brok- 
en in several places. Father Murphy, 
the Catholic priest, had heard his con- 
fession, and was now committing it to 
writing. He did not look up or speak 
as Gus entered, but went steadiiy on 
with his work. A peddler’s pack lay 
open upon a chair, and Gus Antoine’s 
sharp eyes detected an object which 
made him start forward and seize it. 
It was the strip of embroidery which 
Hope had made. He had found the 
man he sought. 

Father Murphy, who had signed and 
certified the paper, handed it at this 
instant to Gus. Its purport was, that 
having been ruined in play by Colonel 
Antoine, he had waited for and shot 
him in Wild Cat Hollow. His money, 
which he had taken from the murder- 
ed man, he now left to the church, 
and he prayed for the forgiveness of 
those whom he had injured. Gus 
turned to grant it, but the hand that 
had committed the crime had stiffened 
upon a crucifix, and with the word 
Peceavi upon his lips the soul had 
gone. 

Then Gus turned to Father Murphy. 
**Come quick to the court house,” he 
said. ‘‘ We may be too late now.” And 
with the confession in one hand and 
the lace-work in the other, be dashed 
out of the house, 

Meanwhile, at the court-room, the 
lawyer for the prosecution had sum- 
med up his cgse; and now the Counsel 
for the defendant, after making a few 
remarks, in which he drew attention 
to Gus Antoine’s statement as perhaps 
not so foreign to the case after all, 
added that he thought it sufficient- 
ly strong without it. They would 


soon see that Squire May could not 
have committed the murder, for he 
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was about to prove an alibi, and would 
base it entirely upon the testimony of 
one witness, and so saying, he led Hope 
to the stand. She had known that 
she would be called upon to testify, 
but now her courage left her, and she 
felt as if she must fly through an open 
side door and escape from them all. 
But a glance from her father, and the 
thought that she might save him, re- 
strained her. The little figure looked 
very piteous with its white face, black 
dress, and flowing flaxen hair. Al- 
ready there was heard a murmur of 
sympathy in the room, beginning with 
the women. But the prosecuting at- 
torney was equal to the occasion. 

‘*T protest, your Honor,” he said, 
‘‘against the testimony of such a 
mere child being admitted in court. I 
am willing to assert that she does not 
know the nature of an oath, and it is 
a well known fact that she has visited 
her father in prison, and been instruct- 
ed by him as to what to say.” 

‘The Court grants you permission 
to ask her any questions you choose,” 
said the judge. 

Hope held the back of a chair tight- 
ly as the lawyer turned upon her. 

‘**Do you know the nature of an 
oath?” he asked fiercely. 

** Oh, yes, sir!” replied Hope. ‘‘ It’s 
swearing, and I’ve heard Colonel An- 
toine swear lots of times.” 

A subdued titter, which Hope did 
not hear, greeted the words, while the 
prosecuting attorney turned’ with a 
gesture of assumed despair. ‘* Your 
Honor sees ” he began, then sud- 
denly turning to Hope, ‘‘ One question 
more: what did your father teach you 
to say here?” 

There was a murmur of indignation 
in the house of, ‘‘Why do they let 
him sass her so?” and the like. But 
Hope replied firmly, ‘‘He told me, 
whatever they asked me, to tell the 
truth.” 

“Yes, I understand he told you to 
say that he had told you that. What 
else?” 

‘*Nothing—oh, yes! he told me not 
to be afraid if the lawyers were very 
impudent and tried to put me out, but 
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just to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and God 
would help me.” 

“‘T think, your Honor,” said the 
lawyer for the defence triumphantly, 
‘*that there is no longer any question 
as to the eligibility of the witness, and 
that she may be now permitted to give 
her testimony.” 

The judge bowed gravely, and the 
prosecuting attorney took his seat. 

‘*And now, my little girl,” said the 
other lawyer kindly, ‘‘will you state 
briefly, but as clearly as you can, the 
events of the day, from the time the 
twelve o’clock whistle sounded until 
Gus Antoine left you?” 

‘*We were all eating when the twelve 
o’clock whistle sounded,” said Hope 
timidly. ‘‘Father beckoned to me, 
and we left the others there and went 
around to the old cottonwood tree on 
the other side of the house. He had 
meant to fix a swing for the children, 
but he had been so busy about ‘lection 
that he could not do it before, and he 
wanted me to help him. We finished 
it while they were eating, and then 
called them out and surprised them 
all. I heard the noise the pistol made. 
Father was up in the tree. He said, 
‘There, some of those boys are firing 
ata mark. I must put a stop to that. 
It’s dangerous.’ ” 

This was all of Hope’s testimony, 
but the most rigid cross-examination 
did not impeach it. No other witness 
was called. The judge's address to 
the jury was brief. As they retired for 
consultation, Gus Antoine elbowed 
his way through the surging crowd, 
brandishing the confession in his hand. 
He made his way to the judge and 
handed it to him. He glanced it over, 
then rose and read it aloud. A cheer 
rang through the room, but the judge, 
with lifted hand, commanded silence. 
‘“*This paper,” said he, ‘‘comes too 
late to be used. The jury have retired, 
and we must await their verdict. If 
not in accordance with the present 
disclosure, the prisoner can petition 
for a new trial.” 
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Their absence was brief, and upon 
their return a breathless silence reign- 
ed in the room; and the words, ‘* Not 
guilty,” were heard in the remotest 
part of the house. The cheering was 
now something overwhelming and not 
to be repressed. Nobody heard the 
judge’s adjournment, though all acted 
upon it. 

Squire May had been acquitted sim- 
ply upon the evidence of his little 
daughter; but Gus Antoine's confirm- 
ation of the verdict had a tremendous 
effect. And while one enthusiastic 
youth was passing around his hat, ‘‘ to 
buy that leetle gal a present—an Injun 
pony or somethin’,” all the women 
and girls in the room formed in file, 
and, marching around Gus, kissed him 
heartily, much to his disgust. Mrs. 
Antoine remained only to kiss Hope 
under the folds of her crape veil. 

A few weeks later the widow An- 
toine and her family left for the South. 
Before they went Gus found opportu- 
nity to see Hope alone. 

**T shall come back again for you 
when I am a man,” he said. ‘I have 
brought you that piece of embroidery, 
but I want you to give me a little piece 
of it: I will keep it always.” 


‘And did you never hear of him 
again?” I asked of Mrs. Rutherford. 

‘**Yes. The family went to Virginia. 
The State had been Mrs. Antoine’s 
home. Gus joined the Confederate 
army, under Stonewall Jackson; and 
shortly after the close of the war I re- 
ceived a letter from his mother saying 
that he had been killed at the battle 
of Antietam. I had been married for 
several years then, but I believe I cried 
heartily when I read it. I wore the 
embroidery with the Alencon stitch at 
my wedding. As we turned to come 
dowm the aisle, after the ceremony, 
the sea of heads reminded me of the 
scene in the court-room long ago; 
and I seemed to see my first love hur- 
rying forward triumphant, the con- 
fession that completed the vindication 
of my father in his hand.” 
Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 











EDWIN FORREST. 


AN ACTOR’S ESTIMATE OF A GREAT ARTIST. 





HEN it was announced that a 

‘“*Life of Edwin Forrest ” 

was in preparation by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Alger, the public desire seemed 
about to be gratified, and much was 
expected of the work. It was known 
that the biographer had been selected 
in the lifetime of Mr. Forrest, and that 
he had been granted unusual facilities 
in the collection of materials for the 
work. The conspicuous position of 
Mr. Alger in the world of letters, as 
well as his rank among pulpit orators, 
gave assurances that the task was in 
able hands. It was known, moreover, 
that he was a very warm lover of the 
drama, who had on several occasions 
appeared as its voluntary champion 
when ignorance set up one of its sense- 
less cries against the stage. All pre- 
vious notices of Mr. Forrest’s career 
were so poor and unworthy that his 
‘admirers hailed this new work with 
hope and joyful expectation, That 
such high anticipations have not been 
justified by the appearance of these 
volumes, even the heartiest admirers of 
Mr. Alger will scarcely deny. The most 
that may be claimed for this work is 
the endeavor of the biographer to 
maintain his hero upon the highest of 
human standards. He never degene- 
rates into the commor newspaper puf- 
fery of former biographers; but he errs 
in a certain inflated abstraction of 
style which obscures beneath a cloud 
of rhetoric the simple subject of his 
task. It would have been more satis- 
factory also if he had reserved that 
part of his work which deals with art 
criticism for a volume of essays. He 
might then have given us in one vol- 
ume all which we are concerned to 
know of the man Edwin Forrest. We 
could have spared the after-dinner 
speeches and the newspaper articles 
to make room for more of those home- 
views of which Mr. Alger is too spar- 
ing. The actors will missin this book 


that which they looked for, and which 
they had a right to expect in any life 
of our great actor; namely, a history 
of the drama contemporaneous with 
his début; how he was influenced by 
his models; what were bis methods; 
and in how much did he contribute to 
the advancement of his art? In a 
word, what is the lesson which the actor 
must learn from his life? While we 
thank Mr. Alger for his earnestness, 
for his deep affection for Mr. Forrest, 
and for the gallantry which has so 
often ied him into the arena as the 
drama’s champion, we cannot but feel 
that one volume of memories from the 
pen of Mr. James Oakes, though like- 
ly to be less worthy as literature, 
would have been more truly a likeness 
of the man and his life than can be 
found in the two handsome volumes 
before us. What will be said here 
may be simply regarded as the tribute 
of reverent affection for a great man 
and a lost friend. 

It is certain that a well-written life 
of Edwin Forrest, which should cover 
all the events of his remarkable career, 
is much desired. By those who only 
knew him in later years, when his do- 
mestic troubles had soured his temper, 
when disease had weakened his once 
iron constitution, he was regarded as 
some strange being unlike his kind. 
He was only well known by those who 
came closest to him, and these were 
few, and such as had known him 
from early manhood, Not that he was 
constantly acting, as the vulgar sup- 
posed, but that his bearing and man- 
ner out of the theatre, on the street, 
in public places, bore an impress of 
pride, of haughty reserve, which stung 
his enemies and chilled his admirers, 

To the actor his career is an in- 
structive one, and it should be set 
down while there are those living who 
can remember him as he first appeared 
and as he closed his remarkable life, 
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While it will not be necessary to ex- 
alt bim to divinity, it will be impossi- 
ble to deny that he had great and good 
impulses, and an aptitude for his pro- 
fession which no other actor of our 
country has developed. Beginning 
his labors at early boyhood, he had 
achieved a great fame at an age when 
others were in the alphabet of their 
art. He passed through the humble 
stages of his profession so rapidly that 
the want of that training which only 
gradual progress can give was evident 
to the last in his performances. To 
read the memorials which have been 
printed since his death it would be 
supposed that his advancement was 
gained without conspicuous opposi- 
tion or rivalry. This is not the fact. 
Mr. Forrest came upon the stage at a 
time when the drama was in the full 
tide of success, when every theatre 
could boast an excellent company. To 
have distanced such men as Scott, In- 
gersoll, Adams, Webb, Eaton, and 
James Murdoch was due as much to 
Mr. Forrest’s personal character and 
force of will as to his merit as an ac- 
tor. The annals of the stage will show 
that’ many of these men enjoyed an 
estimation in the public mind equal 
and in some cases superior to that 
in which Mr. Forrest was held. That 
he came to the front at last and left 
them all behind, is one of the glories 
of which he should not be deprived. 

The condition of the actor at the 
time of Mr. Forrest's début was singu- 
larly happy and singularly unfortunate. 
The lovers of the drama who filled the 
theatre when the old plays were acted 
could not show their regard for their 
idols more effectually, as they imagined, 
than by social meetings, where indul- 
gence became the ruin of many of the 
brightest intellects of theday. Many 
had fallen, and with such examples 
about him Forrest had the wisdom and 
the strength to shape his course by a 
safer path than that which his fellows 
had so blindly chosen. 

Unthinking admirers have pro- 
nounced his style an entirely original 
one; a word so often misused in thea 
trical criticism as to mislead the read- 
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er. If to be original means that the 
actor must strike out an entirely new 
style of acting, create new and untried 
situations for the old plays, and pre- 
sent them in a shape unlike that in 
which we have been accustomed to 
admire them, then there can be no 
such creature as an original actor. 
The situations—the so-called ‘‘ busi- 
ness ’—of nearly all the commonly act- 
ed plays have been handed down 
through generations of actors, amend- 
ed and corrected, in many cases, by 
each, but never radically altered; new 
readings of certain passages substitut- 
ed for old, but the ‘‘ traditional” 
points still preserved; physical peculi- 
arities and personal characteristics 
finding ample freedom within the old 
rulings of each play. Styles of acting 
too have changed as little as the busi- 
ness of the dramas themselves, There 
have been three methods since the 
Restoration, and only three, upon the 
English stage. These have been rep- 
resented in our own time by Forrest, 
Macready, and theelder Booth. Mod- 
ifications of these have taken place, 
but the groundwork always remains, 
admitting space for individual free- 
dom, but denying complete indepen- 
dence of the old forms. At times one 
style has prevailed, at another its rival; 
and the claim to originality which 
some one generation of play-goers has 
set up for its favorite has arisen from 
the misfortune which denies to the 
actor the merit of his work beyond 
the hour of its performance, so that 
he cannot be properly estimated by 
those who can only read of him. Thus 
the generation which beheld the ad- 
vent of Kean did not know that his 
style was that of David Garrick, who 
had been dead less than half a century; 
and the style of Mr. Forrest dates even 
further back, to Betterton, Barton 
Booth, and through Kemble to Coo- 
per, with the last of whom he acted, 
and whose style undoubtedly was his 
own model. It was even charged 
against him in his early years that he 
was aservile copyist of that great man; 
a statement as false as that he was en- 
tirely original. At this point an ex- 
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amination of the theatre at the time 
of Forrest’s appearance will , reveal 
how much instruction he gained from 
his predecessors, and how much he 
added to the glory of the stage. 

The impetus given to the drama by 
the arrival of the gifted men who 
crossed the Atlantic near the close of 
the last century had not become ex- 
hausted when Forrest appeared. Al- 
though New York absorbed much of 
the talent then in the country, Phila- 
delphia could boast of a finer list of 
actors in 1820 than she has ever had 
since that time. Many of those who 
had been educated in the best of the 
great English circuits had become vet- 
erans at this time, and Forrest could 
see nightly such actors as Rowbotham, 
Wood, Warren, Maywood, and Jeffer- 
son in the regular stock, while such 
tragic lights as Cooper and Cooke oc- 
casionally brightened the theatrical 
firmament. The character of the 
plays formed the style of the actor. 
All the traditions of the stage were in 
the possession of these gifted men, 
and Forrest could see Lear acted in 
the original, with all the stage busi- 
ness which had been handed down 
through generations of performers, It 
was then the fashion to admire the 
grand works of the old dramatists, 
and modern sensational plays were un- 
born. Each piece was cast to the 
full strength of the company, and no 
actor was regarded as too good for his 
part, no matter how humble it might 
be. Each year brought the same or- 
der of plays, varied only by a revival, 
perhaps, of one of the old tragedies or 
comedies long neglected, like the ‘‘ Fa- 
tal Dowry,” or ‘‘ Every Man in His 
Humor.” Thus the auditor of that 
day became familiar not only with the 
manner of the old actors, but with 
the text of the plays. The best quali- 
ties of the drama in the mother coun- 
try had been transplanted in a fresher 
and more fruitful soil, and the harvest 
was reaped in a group of comedians 
unsurpassed for talent in any age of 
the theatre. Although the accessories 
of the stage were still poor and mean, 
the audiences were recompensed by 
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the genius of the actors who could fill 
the imagination and complete the 
stage illusion even against the disad- 
vantages which surrounded them. Mr. 
Forrest never escaped from the influ- 
ences of that era, To the last he ad- 
hered to the style and manner of the 
older actors, and scorned all the new 
appliances by which modern ingenuity 
has embellished the old plays. He 
was fond of alluding to the days of 
Shakespeare, when a bit of unpainted 
canvas stretched from side to side 
represented the whole scene, and upon 
which was scrawled, ‘‘ This is a house,” 
or, ‘*This is a wood,” and would 
declare that it was necessary then to 
be an actor, as no aids came but from 
within to help the illusion or hide the 
poverty of the surroundings. In one 
of his travelling experiences he reach- 
ed a small place where the poverty of 
the scenic surroundings was beneath 
contempt. This manager feared to 
tell him how meagre were the scenes 
which must represent Elsinore that 
night, but was compelled tu speak. 
He had hung two American flags from 
side to side of the stage opening, and 
these represented drop curtain and 
palace as well as the platform and cas- 
tle. Instead of anger or annoyance, 
Mr. Forrest only smiled and declared 
that nothing could be better. He 
would show the audience that Hamlet 
could be played even in that foreign 
frame with all its power, and his pa- 
triotism should stimulate his genius 
as his eyes rested upon the flag of his 
country. 

Another influence in favor of Mr. 
Forrest lay in the approachableness of 
the actors of his early time. They 
did not always put off with the garb 
the cheerfulness or sociability of the 
character they represented. Falstaff 
often’éatried into private life the hab- 
its of his stage career, and the line of 
identity and assumption was not very 
clearly drawn. The young aspirant, 
who had already tasted the sweets of 
an amateur triumph, could learn from 
the lips of a Warren, a Wood, or a 
Jefferson enough to open now and 
then a vista down which his own suc- 
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cess might be discerned. Asso much of 
stage knowledge is conventional and 
unwritten, especially the mechanical 
branch, such an experience must have 
been of great service to the youth who 
was shortly to appear as ‘‘ Young Nor- 
val,” and create an impression so pro 
found that the after glories of the ac- 
tor’s life seemed poor beside that boy- 
ish success. 

Mr. Forrest was admirably fitted to 
carry forward the traditions of the 
stage as they descended to him. He 
was their best exponent while he 
lived, and their splendor in a measure 
faded with him. He came of that 
great middle class which so often re- 
cruits the strength of our country. He 
possessed an admirable physique, a 
fine voice, a face of much attractive- 
ness, and he acquired a good common 
school education. His habits were 
formed in a rough school, where prow- 
ess and vigor atoned for the lack of 
delicacy and culture, but his charac- 
ter was of the Roman type, which de- 
fied alike indulgence and sloth. No 
one lamented more than he the want 
of a common road by which men and 
women of talent might approach the 
stage, and yet he himself profited 
greatly by that want. At one bound 
he overleaped the conventionalities, 
and not only vaulted into a high posi- 
tion at once, but never fell back from 
it; while rivals were obliged to as- 
scend by toilsome gradations the steps, 
at the top of which they beheld him 
who had so miraculously surmounted 
all. It is not claimed that Mr. For- 
rest’s career was free from those dis- 
couragements which attend the lives 
of all who adopt the stage. He sim- 
ply escaped the drudgery of years, 
which all actors endure with agony, 
and look back upon with gratitude. 
The salaries were so low, the the- 
atres so few, and the demand for actors 
so light, that even after his phenomenal 
appearance he had much difficulty in 
finding a regular engagement, and his 
trials differed from those of his fellows 
in kind rather than in degree. 

In that day a successful actor was 
regarded not only with public appro- 
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val behind the footlights; he was an 
object of admiring curiosity when 
abroad. He shared with other public 
characters that most trying of ordeals, 
the scrutiny of the street, the stare 
of the crowd. That such influences 
are to-day much modified is fortu- 
nate for the actor, for they undoubt- 
edly affected the bearing of Mr. For- 
rest and those who were reared in his 
school, giving them the air of being 
**on parade” before as well as behind 
the scenes. Like all men who suc- 
ceed, he met with violent opposition— 
the more violent, in his case, that he 
overleaped so rapidly the bounds by 
which his fellows had been forced to 
ascend. He had not the habit of con- 
ciliation, and his manner completed 
what his career had begun. Denying 
himself the indulgences which were 
the ruin of his fellows, he devoted 
himself to the study of his profession 
with all the ardor of affection, and 
gained by application and self-denial 
that precedence of other gifted men of 
his era, which he never forfeited, 
The retirement of Cooper left the stage 
to a company of actors formed after 
his style, which has never been sur- 
passed. The theatre of half a century 
ago abounded in brilliant names, 
which have long since lost their lustre, 
In absolute fitness for the stage, in all 
requirements for the parts which each 
adopted, it is claimed by those who 
can remember the rivals of Mr. Forrest 
in his early manhood, that many were 
fully his equal, except in character 
and force of will. From what is 
known to us of Augustus Adams he 
must have been an actor of surpassing 
force. He was the idol of his audi- 
ences, and held an equal place with 
Mr. Forrest in the estimation of the 
play-goers of that day. With a phy- 
sique almost Greek in proportion and 
grace, a voice of great sweetness and 
power, and a fine comprehension of 
character, he made a grand impression 
in such parts as Virginius, Damon, 
and Pierre. He died at an age when 
his powers should have been at their 
prime, a victim to that influence with 
which a public so often suffocates 
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while embracing its idol—popular ap- 
plause. He was one of the greatest 
rivals of Forrest. Another was John 
Scott, an actor of so much power that 
it was said of him by the ‘‘ Times,” 
when he appeared in London, that no 
actor possessing so many merits and so 
many faults had ever appeared upon 
the English stage.. Had he been true 
to himself ie would undoubtedly have 
contested the palm of superiority with 
Mr. Forrest. To the actors of to-day, 
who have been educated in the so- 
called modern drama, the splendors of 
that company of actors seem unreal. 
The list is a long one, too long for 
classification, and only now alluded to 
as an illustration of the difficulties 
out of which Mr. Forrest carved his 
way to the undoubted leadership of 
his profession—Ingersoll, the ‘‘ silver- 
tongued,” whose early manhood was 
the spring-time of a harvest destined 
never to ripen, Charles Webb, Charles 
Eaton, and a long list of others, who 
fell by the wayside, and were passed 
by. That they did not hold out to 
the end is a sad reflection; they were 
so gifted, so generous, and they might 
have done so much for an art which 
repays so liberally any devotion. He 
only reached the goal who had avoid- 
ed their errors, and profited by them. 
Here is the lesson of the early career of 
Forrest to the actor. He cherished to 
his latest hour the pride then inspired 
in his soul, and well he might do so. 
The struggle soured his temper. It left 
its traces upon his character, making 
him imperious, proud, selfish ofttimes ; 
but he proved to those who came after 
him that it only needed the same cath- 
olic adherence to the highest princi- 
ples which inspire the best of men in 
any calling to gain the highest honors 
of the art. 

The meeting with Edmund Kean 
and the attention he attracted from 
that extraordinary man were among 
the directing influences of his life. 
To his last hour he never wearied in 
his praises of Kean, whose genius 
filled the English-speaking world with 
the fame of his performances. Two 
men more unlike in mind and body 
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can scarcely be imagined. The one 
who had come up from his early suf- 
ferings into that prosperity which 
had crazed him bore upon his delicate 
frame the marks of the struggle. 
The fire of genius still dwelt in that 
eye, which could melt with tenderness 
in the passion of Romeo, or flash with 
the mad jealousy of Othello. He had 
passed over the soil yet virgin to his 
young admirer, and he bore the marks 
of his travail. Transferred from the 
certain misery of a provincial career, 
whose rewards were beggarly, into 
the dazzling atmosphere of a London 
estimation, he spanned at one bound 
the distance which separates luxury 
from want, wealth from poverty. But 
he was more true to his earlier instincts 
than sensitive to his later possibilities. 
The spark which filled the stage with 
radiance burned out with its flame 
the frame which enshrined it, and he 
who swayed admiring audiences by 
his power became the slave of pas- 
sions too late subjected to con- 
trel. The early life of Edmund Kean, 
passed in the midst of social pre- 
judices which outlawed his calling, 
was the last sad protest against the 
injustice and ignorance of the time 
which gave for the genius of the ac- 
tor a place among the stars, while his 
life passed in social negicct, ostra- 
cised and contemned, 

Till this time Mr. Forrest had seen 
no actor who represented in perfection 
the impassioned school of which Kean 
was the master. He had seen Cooke 
in the decline of that great man’s 
power, but his own judgment was not 
then matured. Here was a revelation. 
Hew much must his mind have grown 
in the contemplation of that style 
which grasped the innermost shade of 
true passion, and flashed out its mean- 
ing through a frame slender yet mag- 
netic with the divine spark! Forrest 
loved to recall those early impressions ; 
and a lock of the great actor’s hair 
was tenderly preserved among his 
most valued treasures, From this 
memorable meeting may be traced the 
first absolute hold which Mr. Forrest 
made upon general estimation. His 
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opening in New York, although made 
at the Bowery—then a very different 
school from what it has since become 
—was the beginning of that brilliant 
metropolitan career which extended 
over forty years. It was here he gain- 
ed the friendship of those men emi- 
nent in that day as the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion in theatrical affairs—the 
journalists and critics, whose kindly 
but well-digested opinions aided him 
in fixing his conceptions and reform- 
ing his manner. They also did much 
toward softening tie asperities of his 
nature, hardened by the experiences 
of the past and the trials he had en- 
countered. At this time also his 
widowed mother, left dependent, with 
several children, became the object of 
his tender care. He owed much to the 
careful love and sterling worth of his 
mother, who must have gloried in the 
son whose fame she lived to enjoy; 
and his first use of his earnings was 
to shelter that beloved head with a 
roof entirely her own. His love at- 
tended her to the latest hour of her 
life, and at her death he continued 
the same devotion to his surviving 
sisters, who, for many years, shared 
his home and filled his heart. This is 
one of the many episodes in the career 
of Edwin Forrest wherein it is plea- 
sant to contemplate him. 

His influence upon the dramatic 
criticisms of the time is indicative of 
the man. He who was as sensitive to 
praise as a girl was yet of so upright 
a character that he scorned to make an 
advance which might be misconstrued 
as an approach toward ‘‘ cultivation of 
the press.” His somewhat aggressive 
manner toward the critics as a class 
made him many enemies, but the gen- 
eral effect was to raise the standard of 
journalistic criticism. 

It is not possible in this article tc 
follow as closely as could be wished 
each detail of Edwin Forrest’s career. 
We have seen how favorable were the 
early surroundings of the actor toward 
the full development of his powers— 
how his style was formed from the 
best models of the robust school, 
which Cooper and Conway brought 
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over from Kemble—how that style 
was modified and softened by the act- 
ing of Edmund Kean—and we now 
find him at the summit of his fortunes, 
winning an enduring fame in the chief 
American city. 

Of his success in England, upon his 
first appearance there, no doubt can 
exist. There were play-goers living 
who could compare the American with 
his best models, and he was honored 
as no foreign actor had been by a 
British public. The ‘‘ Gladiator,” as 
a play, was condemned, but his 
Shakespearian performances were a 
distinguished success, His return to 
America, after this engagement, was 
the signal for ovations cf every kind, 
professional and social. He enjoyed 
that public estimation which transfers 
to objects animate and inanimate the 
name of its idol; and horses, steam- 
ers, and carriages were adorned with 
the name of America’s greatest actor. 

If biography could stop here, leav- 
ing the great man in the midst of his 
fame, blest with fortune, happy in the 
possession of active friends, then the 
task would be wholly grateful; but the 
sad results of that early visit to Eng- 
land must not be left unmentioned. 
Upon his first visit he had maintained 
agreeable relations with Mr. Macready, 
then the foremost English actor, and 
had met the lady whose union with 
him later so tragically affected his 
life. If we allude to this episode, it 
is to censure the haste with which 
Mr. Forrest rushed before the public 
with his domestic troubles. He owed 
it to himself and his profession to bury 
in silence the grief which his union 
brought upon him, a public exhibition 
of which could only reflect upon his 
calling, already a mark for ignorance 
and detraction. For once he deviated 
from the practice of his life, and the 
imperious nature which tolerated no 
opposition was rebuked by the law, 
which, giving the case against him, 
drove him forth a cynic and a soured 
man for ever. The quarrel with Mac- 
ready was another unhappy incident 
which lost him many friends. The 
right to hiss a brother actor, which 
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Mr. Forrest claimed, when witnessing 
the Hamlet of Macready, is one which 
has been so rarely used that its excr- 
cise had come to be regarded as dis- 
graceful, and in his case cannot be 
justified by any sophistry. He was 
too great to descend to such pitiful 
means of revenge. He was still more 
in the wrong when he countenanced 
the disturbances which attended Mr. 
Macready’s performances in this coun- 
try; and though the final result, in 
the shedding of innocent blood, can- 
not be laid at his door, yet he may be 
accused of indifference at a moment 
when one word from him would have 
arrested the wilful men who were us- 
ing the vilest means of intimidation 
toward a great actor, in some sort a 
guest. These two unhappy events 
force themselves into consideration 
whenever Forrest’s name is mer- 
tioned. They gave him a wide-spread 
notoriety, but they tarnished his 
fame and showed him in a light in 
which it is not well for the actor to 
appear, They caused him to abandon 
many old friends, and sowed the seeds 
of suspicion and distrust in his once 
generous nature, Ile thereafter lived 
in a narrower circle, in which there 
remained many true friends; but their 
diminished numbers must have often 
recalled the memory of what he had 
passed through. 

Mr. Forrest lived to see the reign of 
melodrama and sensation usurp the 
sceptre of his own divinities. The 
giant of the grand old tragedies stood 
face to face with the light-armed, na- 
ked-bodied, blond-headed sensation 
drama, and saw his models set aside 
for this newer and coarser rival—a 
cultivated public crowding one of the 
most beautiful theatres in America to 
witness the obscenity of the ‘‘ Black 
Crook,” while his own inimitable per- 
formances were neglected. 

My own acquaintance with the great 
man began one winter’s evening twen- 
ty years ago. Coming to New York, 
a stranger and a youth, I saw Mr. 
Forrest announced as Lear at the old 
Broadway theatre. The impression 
of that performance has never been 
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effaced by any subsequent effort of 
his, and has certainly never been dis- 
turbed by that of any other actor. 
His greatest Shakespearian parts were 
Lear, Othello, and Coriolanus, The 
former grew mellow and rich as age 
came on, while it still retained much 
of its earlier force. His Othello suf- 
fered from the same causes, although 
his grand intellect was apparent to 
the last in all his work. Coriolanus 
died with him—‘‘ the last of all the Ro- 
mans.” He was greatest, however, in 
such parts as Virginius, William Tell, 
and Spartacus. Here the mannerisms 
of the man were less apparent than in 
his Shakespearian performances, and 
were overlooked in the rugged mas- 
siveness of the whole creation. Ham- 
let, Richard, and Macbeth were out 
of his temperament, and his perform- 
ance of these was unworthy of his 
fame. He left many imitators, but 
no successor who could carry on the 
great task as he laid it down. The 
tragic field was usurped by a style of 
acting which, abandoning passion for 
attitude and power for languor, 
brought into the great creations of 
Shakespeare an effeminacy which is far 
removed from the old heroic type as 
given us by Mr. Forrest. The spirit 
of the age might be better mirrored 
in this ‘‘new departure,” but the 
drama has*been no gainer by it. 
What Mr. Forrest despised as unnec- 
essary auxiliaries—gorgeous scenery, 
artijicial lighting apparatus, musical 
introductions, and claborate costum- 
ing—became at last the essential fea- 
tures of this new discovery, and the 
actor labored under a load of superfi- 
cial surroundings whereby tbe wiscr 
spirit was suffocated and lost. Ham- 
let dawdled and sighed, rolling lovely 
eyes heavenward, to the admiration 
of dreaming maidens, who knew little 
of the metaphysics of the Hamlet 
they adored, but who could cover his 
sable form with the airy web of young 
romance, and sigh and break their 
tender hearts, that ‘‘ Heaven had 
made but one such man.” The day 
of the photograph and the album suc- 
ceeded the heroic age of tragedy, and 
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adoring damsels saw in Romeo only 
‘*such lovely dressing,” or in Melnotte 
‘‘such an enchanting form.” All 
this Mr. Forrest lived to see, but for 
years he had been more and more re- 
treating from public notice; having 
perhaps acted too long for his fame, 
instead of quitting the field before 
disease had weakened his powers. 
The inevitable hour approached. He 
had had several warnings, but with 
his iron frame it was hoped that he 
would live many years to enjoy the re- 
tirement which he had at last resolved 
upon, But it was not tobe. As his 
life had been made solitary by misfor- 
tune, so Death found him alone, com- 
ing one early morning into his silent 
chamber, and summoning him to that 
rest which the world bad denied him. 
The great actor slept, leaving be- 
hind him a charity which he had 
hoped to perfect before he died, 
by which his fellows might be 
made happier, leaving behind him 
a fame such as no American may 
expect to rival for many genera- 
tions, but taking with him a power 
and a manliness which he could not 
bequeath, a royalty of soul which de- 
spised all cowardice where the drama’s 
interests were involved, and a scorn for 
professional meanness of every kind. 
I can testify to the warm interest 
which Mr. Forrest took in all young 
actors who seemed earnestly to desire 
advancement, and were willing to la- 
bor for that end, While I was fulfill- 
ing an engagement at the Chestnut 
street theatre in Philadelphia many 
years ago, Mr. Forrest, then at home 
for his vacation, occupied a box near- 
ly every evening during my perform- 
ances, and between the acts he 
would send me in a few lines upon a 
card of an encouraging character, or 
point out some error which he had de- 
tected. I was only too happy to be 
thus instructed, and felt deeply the 
compliment paid to me in this way. 
In all his suggestions and corrections 
I found him to be in the right. I 
never rebelled but once, and he kind- 
ly referred me to the authorities upon 
34 
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the subject, when I was taught humil- 
ity, and my apology and thanks cover- 
ed the shame of my rebellion. During 
this engagement I saw much of him 
socially, and rarely discovered any of 
those harsh features of character for 
which he was noted among men. He 
spoke invariably of his fellow actors 
with tenderness, and when he had 
been deceived, or his confidence had 
been abused, he silently passed the of- 
fender by. In this respect, I presume, 
his conduct had undergone a change 
from his earlier habit; success had 
made him egotistical certainly, and 
this egotism showed itself sometimes 
in a humorous way, sometimes in a se- 
rious one. He spoke of the great ac- 
tor as comparable only to the loftiest 
of mankind, oftentimes carrying the 
comparison still higher into the re- 
gion of sacrilege, and of course he 
was thinking as much of his own mer- 
its at such times as of those of his fel- 
lows. This egotism betrayed humor 
when he would refer to his own per- 
formances to point a parallel. Speak- 
ing to me once of the criticisms of 
journalists upon the conduct of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, at that time in the 
chair, he became indignant at the 
freedom with which great reputations 
were handled by men of the newspa- 
per class, and immediately proceeded 
to say that such audacity resembled 
that which assailed sometimes his own 
performances; that of course it could 
not affect Mr. Lincoln, as dramatic 
criticisms could not affect himself; he 
must regard the journalist who de- 
cried, for instance, his third act of 
‘* Othello” as either a subject for the 
lunatic asylum or to be shown down 
the back stairs ignominiously. This 
was, however, only a harmless blem- 
ish upon the character of a man who 
had been idolized by two generations 
of play-goers, and who saw at the 
close of his life no rival who disputed 
his claim to preéminence. It will sur- 
prise many to hear that Mr. Forrest 
was capable of performing a graceful 
or delicate action. I can recall many. 
We rode together one winter’s day 
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from Pittsburgh many hours. He was 
to remain at Columbus for his engage- 
ment, I to go on to Indianapolis. The 
former place was to be reached at mid- 
night, the latter on the following 
morning. He entertained me the 
whole of that afternoon with anec- 
dotes, personal recollections, and pro- 
fessional advice, and at evening I left 
his car to seek my own, promising 
myself that I would rise and say fare- 
well to him at Columbus, I did so, 
and met him at the door of my car, 
secking me. He carried an umbrella 
which I had left in his seat, and re- 
turning it gracefully, he, with a smile, 
bade me farewell, and wished that my 
engagement might be profitable. His 
companion loitered behind him to tell 
me that Mr. Forrest would not part 
with my umbrella to his care, but re- 
solved himself to seek me and make it 
en excuse fora “‘ good night.” There 
is little in this incident, but it will 
sound odd to those who only knew 
Mr. Forrest by hearsay, which noted 
only his weaknesses, and did not re- 
cord the better impulses of his heart. 

My last days with him were passed 
in New Orleans, where he was acting, 
and I was remaining to assist in the 
opening of the new theatre there. His 
health was poor, and he rarely left his 
room till evening. He would send for 
me in the morning for breakfast, and 
it was a pleasure to me to know that 
I could assist him in mitigating the 
ennui of asick room. Here I learned 
how extensive had been his reading, 
and how much of his education he 
owed to his professional training. He 
often declared that to be a successful 
actor a man must have acquired a lib- 
eral education in the progress of his 
professional work. He certainly was 
an excellent illustration of his own 
theory. He loved books keenly, and 
knew them too. He was going through 
Texas on his way home, after finish- 
ing his engagement in New Orleans, 
and I sent him for his reading en route 
a copy of Lecky’s ‘ Rationalism,” 
which he had never met. He wrote me 
a most flattering letter of thanks from 
Galveston, the last I ever had from his 
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hands, and particularly dwelt upon 
the favor I had done him in calling to 
his knowledge an author who paid 
such a tribute to our profession, a 
fact which alone would have made 
him an admirer of Lecky. The im- 
pression he left upon me I have tried 
to tell in this brief sketch, and I am 
only paying a debt to a friend when 
I ask that when the faults of Mr. 
Forrest are rehearsed, justice may 
be done to his virtues, which would 
more than trim the balance. 

In summing up a life like this, 
where strength and weakness are in 
forcible contrast, it is impossible to 
deny that no man had appeared before 
his time who was destined to exercise 
so great an influence upon the drama 
as he did. He loved his art with all 
the fondness of a woman, and he gave 
his life and fortune to it. Possessing 
the grandest qualifications for an actor, 
he omitted ne labor to improve himself, 
scorning alike the evasions of the slug- 
gard and the trickery of the charlatan. 

To the indolent and unworthy his 
wrath was sudden and unsparing; to 
the earnest student he was as gentle as 
achild. All the stories of his cruel- 
ties sprang from his unsparing hatred 
of halfnessin his profession. Studious 
and constant himself, he could toler- 
ate no indifference in others. He has 
left a space which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to fill. Many have striven to pos- 
sess themselves of the cast-off robes of 
the dead king. But how shrunken and 
shrivelled do their lean anatomies ap- 
pear in those ample garments! They 
copied only his defects and fancied 
they grasped his excellences. But all 
actors may hope to profit by his in- 
structive career; preserving the same 
high aim for the drama; laboring to 
keep the actor’s fame as spotless as 
his calling; striving with the same 
honest purpose and fidelity to attain 
deserved rewards; and scorning all 
those external means of notoriety 
by which an ephemeral success is 
gained, at the cost of sincerity, truth, 
and the very integrity of the drama 
itself. 

LAWRENCE BARRETT. 


























OUR WITCH. 


A LEGEND OF THE DELAWARE. 





ONG before we had any expect- 
ation of being a city, and when 
there was no town plot, with imag- 
inary streets, to be built on, our vil- 
lage naturally followed the river bank. 
The taverns seemed anxious to be con- 
veniently near the wharves for the 
sailors; and the shops where ship- 
stores were a specialty hung out their 
huge signs where they could be read 
by hungry mariners, who, weary of 
hard-tack, would spend the enforced 
savings of months for fresh provisions, 
provided there was enough left for 
grog and tobacco, 

The largest ship-store then was Ma- 
jor Jacquette’s. It was down the 
shore, full a quarter of a mile from 
the village, while our growth had a 
tendency up the river then. How the 
Major gained his military rank, I don’t 
know. Whether the title was one of 
mere courtesy, or hardly won by hon- 
orable or dishonorable service against 
the Indians, tradition does not say. 

The house was of one story, with 
attics; of considerable width, and still 
more depth; a long piazza in front, 
with rough boards for benches, on 
which customers and gossips sat and 
smoked peaceful pipes while they dis- 
cussed the crops or told long yarns of 
foreign lands, as their occupation sug- 
gested. 

Above the piazza, and quite hiding 
the dormer windows, was the huge 
white sign, which told that fresh pro- 
visions, grog, and groceries were sold 
there—for the Major did a flourishing 
business, and made his money rapidly ; 
not only his dollars, but also his pen- 
nies for Scotch snuff and tobacco. 
Besides, he was a very liberal man in 
his business transactions, and would 
take an honest man’s word for securi- 
ty without bothering himself with 
mortgages or judgments; so of course 
he was popular. 





The back of the house was an irreg- 
ular collection of rooms, evidently 
added as they were needed, and when 
there were more in the family than the 
Major, his pretty daughter, and old 
Dinah. 

Behind was the yard, with a few 
out-houses in it, and a huge water 
willow which spread its branches over 
the well. On one side was the or- 
chard, and beyond stretched the 
marshland, which no one knew how to 
reclaim, and where all the cows in the 
vicinity could browse unmolested, and 
the yellow splatter dock, and flag and 
sweet calamus showed their flowers in 
their season, 

When the wind stirred the muslin 
curtains of the parlor, the passer-by 
could get a glimpse of gorgeous stuff- 
ed birds on perches, foreign shells, 
and vases of brilliant feather flowers 
—decorations which were either gifts 
or love offerings from susceptible sail- 
ors, or had been bought by the indul- 
gent Major for his pretty daughter. 

The Major’s next neighbor was old 
Dilsey Dinsmore, who was half sus- 
pected of being a witch, and greatly 
feared for her violent temper. Her 
house was a mere hut of logs, chinked 
with mud, with an outside chimney, 
also made of mud and sticks. The 
house stood on low piles, so low that 
a chicken or young pig taking refuge 
there was safe from capture. The 
half of an old mile-stone served for a 
doorstep, and there was nothing in 
front of it but the sandy beach, nor 
behind but the unreclaimed marsh. 

In spite of the poverty of her home, 
old Dilsey was reported rich; and Ma- 
jor Jacquette was said to have her 
money in charge. It was also said that 
she would never take from him but a 
shilling at a time—it was English cur- 
rency then—and that she never kept 
a penny in the house. Some said it 
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was because she was miserly, others 
that she was afraid of a dare-devil 
nephew of hers, Dick Dinsmore, who 
might be troublesome if he suspected 
his aunt of having money in the 
house. 

Dick was a lover of Thérése Jac- 
quette, and though she gave him no 
encouragement — indeed, was sharp 
and scornful to him—he contrived to 
keep away from her all other lovers. 
The truth was, the village beaux were 
afraid of Black Dick, partly on his 
aunt’s account, who, they were sure, 
had dealings with the devil, and part- 
ly because Dick boasted of some ex- 
traordinary feats of strength, that 
were appalling to men of ordinary 
muscle, Thérése herself had no fear 
of Dick, and very plainly said he was 
a coward, and that those who were 
afraid of him need not come near her. 

There was a young, sailor, mate on 
an East Indiaman, who was loitering 
in the village, some said, for love of 
pretty Thérése. He was a_broad- 
shouldered fellow, with frank, merry 
blue eyes and curly brown hair—a 
thorough sailor; and when dressed in 
his blue shirt and broad-rimmed straw 
hat, which just then sported a blue 
ribbon—Thérése Jacquette’s color—he 
was a handsome one. 

He had risen to the rank of first 
mate for some act of daring during a 
mutiny in the Indian Ocean; and the 
sailors told long yarns over their cups 
of Murdoch’s fierce gripe, and of a 
certain clip of his that was sure to fell 
an insubordinate sailor. Yet they all 
agreed that he was good-tempered, 
and not at all eager to pick a quarrel. 

And so my story begins, on a bright 
day in June. The river was as smooth 
as glass, and a sloop, which had raised 
every sail in hopes of a puff of wind, 
stood motionless as if anchored. The 
water showed a sky of its own, only 
inverted; and the Jersey shore was 
doubled, as seen actually unreflected, 
a sure sign of rain every one knows. 

Behind the house the cows had 
gathered under the trees—a blotch of 
color on the green marsh, and a pret- 
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ty picture of still life as they stood 
there huddled together. 

Thérése Jacquette was under the big 
willow by the well, churning. The 
sleeves of her white short gown were 
drawn up and pinned back so as to be 
out of her way, and showing her 
plump, rounded arms, which had a 
pink tinge through the skin, like that 
of a delicate seashell. Her hands 
were clasped on the top of the stick 
of the churn-dasher, and her chin 
rested on them. She was evidently 
absorbed in listening. 

Old Dinah, who was in the very act 
of scattering a plate of cold scraps to 
the chickens, provokingly stopped 
after dropping a dainty fish-head, 
never heeding the cluck of the patient 
hens, or the saucy looks of the young 
cocks, who eyed her curiously, with 
their heads on one side, as if they 
suspected her of defrauding them of 
their rightful meal. 

The door leading from the yard in- 
to the store was open, and both Thé- 
rése and Dinah recognized Dilsey’s 
voice, which was pitched so wrathfully, 
while the Major was answering her 
blandly and coaxingly. 

**But, good Dilsey, I can’t do bet- 
ter. I haven’t a shilling in the house. 
I can give you a pound, or a hundred 
of them. Or, if that’s too much, I 
have a sixpeace, and, mayhap, a ha’- 
penny.” 

**T came for a shilling, and I'll have 
nothing else,” declared Dilsey sullenly. 

“I'd gladly give it to you, if I had 
one; or if you'd wait, maybe some one 
will come in and spend a sixpence, 
and then I can make up the shilling. 
Or if to-morrow will do, I'll be sure 
to have the change.” 

‘If to-morrow would have done, I 
would not be here to-day. I never 
touch a shilling until I need it, as you 
might have known by this time,” was 
Dilsey’s answer. 

‘* But it wasn’t three days ago since 
you took a shilling, and it isn’t your 
way to be back so soon. If I had 
looked for you, I would have had a 
shilling by me,” suggested the Major. 
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‘* How can I tell when they’ll come 
down upon me like the locust in 
Egypt? And, as if that isn’t plague 
enough, you refuse me one of my own 
shilling s——” 

‘* Not refused, Dilsey, only I haven’t 
the change,” interrupted the Major. 

‘“*It comes to the same thing. 
Didn’t I pay the money in silver shil- 
lings? And didn’t you count them, 
and give me a written receipt for 
them?” asked Dilsey wrathfully. 

**You don’t suppose I have kept 
the stocking full of shillings you 
brought me! Much good they would 
have done you tied up in that fashion. 
Eh, woman! I’ve more than doubled 
the money for you since the day you 
brought it to me,” asserted the Major 
cheerfully. 

** And won’t let me have a shilling 
of it! That’s what I call hard lines; 
and I a poor lone woman, with none 
to look to,” complained Dilsey. 

“Tl give you twenty shillings, if 
you'll only take them in a pound note. 
See here, Dilsey, I'll give you a pound 
out of my own pocket rather than see 
you so cut up about it. And I'll nev- 
er be without a good shilling in the 
till again, I promise you,” returned the 
Major. 

** Who asked you to give?” exclaim- 
ed Dilsey angrily. ‘‘ What I want is 
one of the shillings I gave you.” 

‘* Tf you’ll only wait till to-morrow,” 
the Major began. 

But she would not listen, and came 
out of the house looking furious, and 
muttering to herself words which 
sounded very much like curses. 

As soon as Dilsey appeared in the 
yard Thérése began to churn, and Di- 
nah, much to the relief of the poultry, 
turned over the plate and scattered 
the scraps. Both Thérése and Dinah 
looked guilty under Dilsey's fierce 
glance. 

** You'll get no butter to-day,” she 
said, with a low, scornful laugh. 
‘*Nor for many a day to come. Your 
bonny arms will weary, yet there'll be 
only froth for your pains.” 

‘*Why, the butter commenced to 
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come some time ago. I'll send you 
over a print of it,” Thérése answered 
smiling. 

‘*It will be little butter your dainty 
hands make. You'll not eat while I 
starve,” replied*Dilsey, and walked 
swiftly out of the yard, and across the 
narrow path through the marsh to her 
own hut. 

Théreése continued to churn on, but 
finding that the dasher was not clog- 
ged by the forming butter, she looked 
into the churn and found the cream 
had frothed. She churned on for some 
time, and then called Dinah to come 
and take her place, and sitting down 
on the low doorstep, she watched the 
old woman. 

At last Dinah decided that the cream 
was wasted, and only fit for the pigs. 

It was many a day after that before 
a pound of butter came for all of their 
efforts. There was but one way to ac- 
count for it, and that was that old Dil- 
sey had bewitched the cream, and until 
she willed it there was no use in try- 
ing to make butter. 

It was not long after this that Dil- 
sey thought she had a fresh grievance 
from the Jacquettes, and this time it 
was Thérése who was in fault. 

It was after their early supper, and 
Thérése had left Dinah to clear the ta- 
ble, and had strolled down the beach 
by herself. Whether she wished to 
be alone with her thoughts, as girls 
do sometimes, or whether the after- 
glow from the sunset tempted her, or 
she knew some one else would be 
strolling out in the twilight, The- 
rése did not say. She might have 
supposed the sun had taken a freak 
and set in the east, there was such a 
rosy reflection in that part of the sky 
and on the river. But the girl scarce- 
ly noticed it, for her eyes were fixed 
straight before her, and she was look- 
ing eagerly as if for some one. Pres- 
ently a smile came into her face, and 
far off in the distance a man was to be 
seen; as yet he was much too far to be 
recognized. But he came on with a 
steady, awkward swing, seemingly in 
no hurry, as he would have been if he 
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had seen the dimpled smile that Thé- 
rése was evidently trying to keep 
within bounds. Soon, however, the 
two came within recognizing distance, 
when the smile died out of Thérese’s 
pretty face, and for a moment she hes- 
itated as if about to turn and retrace 
her steps. Yet she did not, but walk- 
ed boldly on. She did not care to 
meet Black Dick Dinsmore, but she 
was not one to turn and run away. 

Dick too had recognized Thérese, 
and he had had time to think of half 
a dozen reasons wliy the girl should 
be walking alone at that time in the 
evening—half a dozen reasons, but 
they all resolved themselves into one 
in his jealous mind. Murdoch must 
be about. If so, he’d have no tryst 
with Thértse if he, Dick Dinsmore, 
knew himself. 

Thérése passed with a little nod. 
She was in hopes that Dick would go 
on his way and leave her; but instead 
he stood just before her, barring her 
path. ‘* Where are you going?” he 
asked roughly. ‘‘It’s not the hour 
for you to be gadding about alone. 
Pretty girls are safer within call of 
home.” 

‘*Some girls are safe anywhere. 
Where I am going is nothing to you,” 
answered Thérese haughtily. 

‘*I can make it something. I shall 
see for myself, if you won’t tell me,” 
said Dick decidedly. 

“‘T’ve not the power to make you 
blind, so use your eyes by all means. 
I would I could manage to show you 
something which would repay you,” 
replied Thértse, in no very friendly 
voice. Yet she walked on quietly, 
Dick following a few steps behind; 
but Thérése did not condescend to 
speak to him. After walking about a 
hundred yards she turned to retrace 
her steps, and Dick began to think 
that after all the perfect June evening 
was her only temptation for her walk. 

His angry feeling quite died away. 
He did not often have Thérése so com- 
pletely to himself; for generally she 
avoided him, or gave him such short 
interviews that there was no chance 
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for him to speak. But now, with no 
one in sight, and a half mile of beach 
between them and home, Dick was 
sure of having abundance of time to 
say what he pleased, and wilful Thé- 
rtse must listen to him. Every dog 
has his day, and he would be a fool 
not to avail himself of his opportunity. 
‘*So you didn’t come out to meet any 
one?” said Dick, walking by Thérése’s 
side, and supposing she wished justice 
to be done her even if it came tardily. 

**T didn’t come out to meet you, 
that you can be sure of,” Thérése an- 
swered coolly. 

‘*T know that. I hate your bold 
jigs that are always ready to meet a 
man half way, or more if he’s not 
quick enough. Ill never ask that of 
you, I'll promise,” returned Dick. 

‘*Don’t, nor anything else if you 
really want to get it,” said Thérese. 

‘*How can you know what a fellow 
wants if he don’t ask you? Girls can’t 
marry until some one asks them,” re- 
plied Dick sulkily. 

‘*Girl’s aren't so anxious to be mar- 
ried. It seems to me that’s all that 
runs in a man’s head when he’s talk- 
ing to us. He’s like a bird with one 
note, and he goes over and over it un- 
til one grows vexed at the sound of it.” 

‘* Well, but what else can a fellow 
talk to you about? What do you 
know about the fishing, and how the 
shad runs? What do you care if the 
sturgeons cut a man’s net in two, ora 
plaguey sloop carries off a hundred 
yards? It don’t sound bad to your 
ears, though it serves to ruin us.” 

Dick was really pouring his griev- 
ances into Thérise’s ear, though he 
pretended to scorn her sympathy. 

‘*Maybe I understand more than 
you think. Hadn’t you any luck this 
season? Father said there was an un- 
common run of shad.” 

Dick’s heart beat fast as he glanced 
down at Thértse; she had never be- 
fore taken the smallest interest in any- 
thing he said, and now she was speak- 
ing very gently, and evidently listen- 
ing tohim. Just then she turned and 
looked behind her; and seeing nothing, 
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she continued, ‘‘And did you really 
lose so many yards of your net?” 

Dick was a suspicious fellow. The 
glance Thértse gave behind her he 
was sure was in search of some one; 
and as the accident to his net was 
much talked of in the community, he 
was convinced that she was trying to 
keep the conversation on impersonal 
topics until at least they were in sight 
of the house. 

‘* What were you looking for?” he 
asked roughly. ‘‘There’s no one in 
sight. It would be better for some- 
body not to show himself.” 

‘What a pity he doesn’t know it, 
just for fear he might chance to come! ” 
returned Thértse jeeringly. ‘‘ Well, 
one thing, no one can be hid on the 
beach”; and she deliberately turned 
and scanned the sands behind her. 

‘*It’s as I thought then. You're 
out skylarking. I’ve never let any of 
the lads about here come near you, 
and you are out of your reckoning if 
you think I'll let a foreign chap,” said 
Dick threateningly. 

**The lad who wins me will not 
stand off from fear of you. I've al- 
ways heard the barking dog is not the 
one to fear,” returned Thérése scorn- 
fully. 

‘*The foreign mate had better keep 
off, for all you say. That is, if he 
wants to keep a whole bone in his 
body. See here, Thérdse, we might as 
well understand each other. When a 
man like me sets his heart on any- 
thing he’s not easily balked; and that 
I intend to marry you in spite of the 
devil, all the town knows.” 

**Do they?” Thérese replied with a 
derisive little laugh. ‘‘ You'll never 
have to spite the devil though, you’re 
too friendly with him. But if I were 
you, I wouldn’t set my heart too much 
on marrying, for there are so many ob- 
jections to our ever being——” 

‘“*Let’s hear them,” interrupted 
Dick. 

‘Why, there is a score of them. 
But maybe a half dozen will satisfy 
you. First, then, father wouldn’t hear 
of it.” 
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**T don’t want to marry your fa- 
ther,” said Dick sulkily. 

‘* You'd better not ask him to. But 
you’d not expect him to take you in if 
he didn’t like the match, would you?” 

‘*T never said I’d ask him to,” re- 
turned Dick. 

** You don’t think any girl would go 
home to your Aunt Dilsey, do you?” 

‘* Aunt Dilsey isn’t going to live for 
ever.” 

‘**She’ll live as long as she can, and 
longer than Christian folk, if all they 
say of her is true. I don’t see why I 
should give six reasons when four are 
enough. Father won’t hear of it, and 
he’s master here, and won’t bave any 
one he doesn’t like. These are two 
good reasons, Then I can't abide a 
witch.” 

‘*What’s your fourth? Maybe it’s 
more sensible than the rest?” said 
Dick, not liking the smile on her face. 

‘*Of course it is. One doesn’t give 
one’s best reason first unless one wishes 
to have it overcome. There's father 
on the porch, and he’s got a lot of 
folks with him. That’s what he likes. 
He’ll never give up business of his 
own accord for fear of feeling dull.” 

They were very near the house, and 
old Major Jacquette’s voice was plain- 
ly to be heard as he laid down the law 
to a listening crowd. ‘‘ Well, but 
what’s your fourth reason?” persist- 
ed Dick. 

‘“‘That I’d rather die than marry 
you,” Thérése said vehemently. 

‘*Maybe you'll change your mind, 
Life is sweet, no matter how hard it is. 
Maybe some day you'll think the cof- 
fin and the worms are not pleasanter 
than I’ll be to you.” 

Thérése was standing at the side 
gate, ready to goin. Old Dinah was 
drawing water at the well, and had 
rested her full bucket on the side of 
the well-box, while she stood watch- 
ing them. Dick Dinsmore knew very 
well that Thérése had managed adroit- 
ly to keep back her decided refusal 
until she was safely at her own gate; 
but he did not argue ill for himself at 
any symptom of fear on her part. In- 
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deed, he did not give her credit for 
any such feeling, though many a girl 
might have had it; but he was con- 
vinced that she was keeping Murdoch’s 
name out of the conversation, and was 
determined Dick’s quarrel with her 
should be on too light grounds for 
any one to take up. The very care he 
was sure Thérese was taking to pro- 
tect the young stranger made Dick 
furious, so that there was a great deal 
of suppressed passion in his voice 
when he said, ‘‘Maybe you’re wise 
enough to mind a warning. You’d 
better tell that young mate on board 
the Indiaman to clear out, for I'll tell 
you plainly I won’t stand him.” 

“Pil tell him, unless you think it 
will be the worse for you for him to 
know you threatened him. Did you 
ever hear, though, how he won his pro- 
motion?” Thérése asked, with a spar- 
kle of pride brightening her eyes. 
‘*It’s a bad thing for a man to try to 
be bigger than he really is, and so the 
sailor found when the mate knocked 
him down.” 

She did not wait to hear Dick’s an- 
swer, but left him at the gate scowl- 
ing at her as she went into the house. 
Dinah filied her bucket and went in 
too, thinking Dick Dinsmore was 
more uncanny than his Aunt Dilsey. 

Next morning Dilsey passed by the 
yard when Thértse was feeding the 
poultry. She stopped and watched 
the girl, who went on scattering the 
corn as if she did not see her. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,” the old woman called out. 
‘*You’re rich, and you’re handsome, 
and you ean afford to scorn old Dilsey 
and her belongings. But there’ll 
come a time when you'll be glad to 
take from her, and think her money 
good, witch though she be. We'll 
see—we'll see.” 

Therese did not answer her. She 
was sure Dick had told his aunt what 
he chose of her refusal of him, and she 
did not care to be questioned about it. 

A week had not passed when Mur- 
doch, either by chance or design, went 
across the marsh toward the river. 
Some people are lucky, and Murdoch 
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felt he was when he found Thérese 
was in her own yard. He stood talk- 
ing to her, the fence between, he rest- 
ing his arms on the top rail, and Thé- 
rése leaning lightly against it. She 
was knitting, her fingers flying nim- 
bly, and her eyes fast on her work, as 
if her needles needed watching—she 
who could knit a stocking in the dark. 
Perhaps she did not know that Mur- 
doch was looking at her with some- 
thing in his gaze stronger than mere 
admiration. Presently the soft pink 
flush deepened on her cheeks, and 
grew brighter and brighter as she lis- 
tened to him, until suddenly she look- 
ed up at him with a vivid, burning 
blush on her face, and bashful yet 
glad eyes; and then she dropped her 
knitting. But how could she help it? 
for Murdoch had caught both of her 
hands in his, and was covering them 
with kisses. Silly fellow! but no 
doubt he saw the folly of putting a 
fence between them, and did the best 
he could under the circumstances, 

It was a pretty picture to those who 
like such scenes. I confess I think, of 
all fancy work, love-making is the 
prettiest. But there was one pair’of 
eyes that watched the pantomime 
without pleasure. Black Dick Dins- 
more was striding across the marsh to 
old Dilsey’s when he caught sight of 
Thérese. He never saw that some one 
else was on the other side of the fence 
until he had changed his course, and 
he came into the yard just as Thérese 
released her hands and stooped to 
pick up her knitting. 

It was then she heard a step behind 
her, and turned to find Dick close be- 
side her. He held out his hand as if 
he had not seen her for a long time, 
and Thértse, with a foolish, childish 
action, put hers behind her. She 
might have known it would make the 
rough man angry, and her womanly 
instinct ought to have told her it was 
better to keep everything smooth be- 
tween the men. But perhaps she had 
a reason for hiding her hands, and fear- 
ed Dick’s quick eye might see the hoop 
of gold she had never worn until then. 
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“Do you mean you'll not shake 
hands with me?” Dick asked scowl- 
ingly. ‘‘I’ll not kiss your hands, if 
that’s what you fear. Those who sail 
in strange waters learn queer ways. 
Lips are the fashion here.” And as 
Dick spoke, he threw his arm around 
her and would have kissed her, but 
Thérese, with a quick movement, freed 
herself from his grasp. Had Dick 
counted upon the fence being a safe- 
guard? If so, he was foolish; for Mur- 
doch had vaulted over it, and he must 
have tried the same means which he 
found successful with the mutinous 
sailor, for Black Dick was stretched 
on the ground. It served the fellow 
right, there was no doubt of it; and 
any man in Murdoch’s place would 
have done the same, even if he had 
not gained the right to protect the girl. 

But then Thérése need not have 
laughed. It might have been hysteri- 
cal, or the recollection of Dick’s great 
threats and sudden defeat might have 
raised her mirth. But she never stop- 
ped to explain, dnd went quickly into 
the house, where Murdoch slowly fol- 
lowed her, leaving Dick to pick him- 
self up, which he did, and walked 
away as if he was not very much in- 
jured. 

Next day old Dilsey came over to 
the Major’s, but not for a shilling. She 
stood like a pythoness of old, and 
cursed the house, the land, the till, the 
basket, the store. Never were such 
cursings heard since the six tribes 
stood on Mount Ebal, and there was 
no answering blessing from Mount 
Gerizim by way of counteracting them. 

Old Dinah almost turned pale with 
horror, and Thérése called out shame 
more than once, which only seemed to 
irritate the old hag. But the Major 
only Jaughed, and when Dilsey went 
away expressed his pity for her; for if 
she had not been such a virago, no 
doubt she might have had a husband 
who would have taken care of her 
money, and saved her from the clutch- 
es of her good-for-nothing nephew. 

After awhile it was pretty well 
known that Black Dick had bitten the 
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dust, and that it was young Murdoch 
who had knocked him down. Why, 
no one knew, but every one was sure 
for a sufficient cause, and Dick had 
gotten his aunt to put the Jacquettes 
under ban because he would not fight 
as amanshould. Why old Major Jac- 
quette should suffer for Murdoch's 
quarrels, no one rightly knew, until it 
was known he was engaged to Thérése. 

Strange to say, from the day of Dil- 
sey’s curse the Major’s luck deserted 
him. His money disappeared as if by 
magic. Honest men turned rogues 
just on his account. Vessels he pro- 
visioned slipped their cables in the 
night and put to sea, owing him hun- 
dreds. Every cent he touched was 
unfortunate, except Dilsey’s money, 
which she never took from him, and 
which he kept carefully, always hav- 
ing a shilling ready for her when she 
wanted one. 

The old Major lost his comeliness 
and corpulency, and grew peevish and 
miserable. No one came near him but 
a few old cronies, and they, like Job’s 
friends, constantly reminded him of 
his better days, but could give him no 
comfort forthe present ones. The old 
sign still creaked in the wind, and 
told its story of fresh provisions and 
groceries and grog, but the sailors had 
long since learned to know there was 
nothing of the kind to be found there. 

Young Murdoch wanted to marry 
Thérése, and take the Major home 
with them; but the old man would not 
hear of it, but kept talking of better 
days as if he were sure they’d come; 
and Thérése would not have him vex- 
ed by urging what she knew in time 
he would give in to quietly enough. 

One day, early in October, old Dil- 
sey entered the porch where the Major 
and two of his old friends were sitting. 
She had not come for a shilling, but 
had brought him her will, which she 
asked the Major to keep for her, and 
called the two old men to witness she 
had given it to him. As for the shil- 
ling, she’d have no more need of one— 
her death hour was near at hand. She 
had had her call, and was ready. 
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At first the men were rather startled 
by her manner; but as they sat and 
smoked, and the big, full moon rose 
over the river and brightened the 
earth and water, they began to laugh 
at her fancy. 

‘*Confound the woman! I know 
very well why she scorns a shilling,” 
said old Davy. ‘‘I never thought of 
it till she stood here talking, but she’s 
wonderfully like a fox. Maybe it’s 
true, and she can turn herself into 
what she will.” And then he told a 
long story of how he had been losing 
his poultry, and suspected a fox was 
the thief. And one night, hearing a 
noise in the hen house, he had gone 
down and found his suspicions were 
true. Having no gun with him, he 
threw a stone at the fox, when she 
turned as if in a rage and snarled and 
showed her teeth, and looked for all 
the world like old Dilsey Dinsmore, 

The old men told many more storics 
of witches and of fox hunts, until Thé- 
rése sent Dinah to tell them the time 
of night, and then they slunk home, as 
afraid to meet their wives as if they 
had been in mischief—such a bad rep- 
utation has the heavenly night, every 
one suspects her votaries. 

A week after this a report that a 
fox was seen in the neighborhood was 
joyfully received by the old fox hunt- 
ers as well as by the young men who 
were anxious to get a brush. Times 
were different then. The oldest and 
most learned lawyer in our town led 
the hounds, and nearly drove them 
mad with the blasts he gave on his sil- 
ver-mounted horn. Every one who 
could get a horse was ready for the 
chase, and a pretty young bride rode 
boldly by her bhusband’s side to see 
what the sport was that the men were 
so wild about. Even the village doc- 
tor had donned his top-boots and rode 
out, not to look after those who came 
to grief either in a ditch or near a 
hedge, but to cry tally-ho with the rest. 

It was late when the chase got off, 
and it was night before they unearth- 
ed the fox, and all night long, through 
the marsh and the adjoining fields, 
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came the baying of the dogs and the 
notes of the horn. The fox seemed 
old and wary, and managed again and 
again to double on her pursuers, keep- 
ing up the chase in a certain circuit. 
She was fearless, and sometimes when 
closely followed she wouid turn and 
snarl as if in a rage. 

It was near daylight, and the moon 
was not a half hour high, yet the fox 
was not taken. Some of the party, 
the bride among them, had given up 
the chase and gone home, but still 
there were many in hot pursuit. Sud- 
denly they came upon Black Dick 
Dinsmore. He was riding away from 
them, but when they called him, he 
turned and joined them. His horse 
was fresh, but he had no gun; some 
said he had a dagger, others a knife; 
at any rate he rode side by side with 
the fox for some distance, he waiting 
his chance to strike her. She seemed 
for the first time to be frightened, but 
even then she would turn and snarl 
and show her teeth viciously, and then 
again she would look up into Dick’s 
scowling face imploringly. But Dick 
did not mind her looks any more than 
her snarls, and when he got the chance 
he threw himself out of the saddle like 
a Comanche Indian ard made a lunge 
at the fox. Every one was sure he 
had missed her, for she still ran on, 
but they noticed she lost her speed, 
and the dogs tracked her by her blood. 

Just at day-dawn, when the whole 
party came in by the beach, they saw 
the fox run under Dilsey Dinsmore’s 
hut. It was impossible to get her out 
without tearing down the house, 
which they would have done if they 
dared. The dogs went nearly mad 
with rage and excitement, but it did 
no good; the fox was safe. 

The strangest part of all was that 
Dilsey never came out to see what all 
the noise was about, and Dick Dins- 
more had disappeared. Perhaps he 
did not care to be seen by his aunt 
just then. 

Later in the day, when the excite- 
ment had subsided, the neighbors no- 
ticed that Dilsey’s cottage was not 
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opened, and finding no one answered 
their knocks, they determined to break 
down thedoor. Fortunately some one 
tried it first, and found it unlocked. 
The worst fears of the neighbors were 
fulfilled—old Dilsey was dead in her 
bed. 

The frightened women made quick 
work in getting the corpse ready for 
the burial; and the men did not care 
to watch for more than one night in 
the house they had long believed the 
devil to be master of. And so old 
Dilsey’s funeral was the next day. 

It was not until after the poor old 
soul was resting quietly in her grave 
that a rumor was bruited about that 
the women who had shrouded her had 
seen a small wound in her throat. 
Then the doctor was said to have de- 
clared that he would have worn the 
brush in his hat if, when he had stoop- 
ed to kill the fox, she had not turned 
on him with such a look in her face 
like old Dilsey. He was startled and 
alarmed, and could not strike her. 
And so it came to be believed that 
the old woman was prowling about in 
the shape of a fox, and so met her 
death. 

But those who were not so credu- 
lous wondered why Black Dick did 
not appear to inquire as to what had 
become of his aunt’s money; and they 
openly said it was certainly suspicious 
that Dick should have joined the 
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hunt close by his aunt’s house, and 
that he should have had a knife in 
his hand. To be sure, Dick may have 
heard that old Dilsey had left a will 
leaving everything she had to Major 
Jacquette—perhaps because she want- 
ed the money to do some good after 
her death; or she may have had a 
quarrel with Dick, as they were not 
remarkably affectionate to each other. 
At any rate, Dick Dinsmore was never 
seen in the village again. 

By Thérése’s advice, the Major 
bought a farm with old Dilsey’s mon- 
ey, so far away from the river one 
could scarcely get a peep at it. People 
said she didn’t want her young hus- 
band to live near the water, for she 
was jealous—as women are apt to be 
—of his first love. 

But every one in the village was sure 
Murduch was anchored for life; for 
if his pretty wife did not keep him, 
his father-in-law would, for he was far 
too old and feeble to carry on the 
farm. Indeed, the old Major was nev- 
er easy unless he had a shilling in his 
pocket, for fear Dilsey would come 
back to earth for one, and again curse 
him for his inability to pay her. But 
tradition gives no hint of any such 
catastrophe, but rather that the shil- 
lings grew to pounds, and the genera- 
tion that came after throve on the 
witch’s money. 

Emtiy Reap. 
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UR lives are like a half-forgotten strain 

From some great symphony, that, sad and slow, 
Through memory’s silent halls glides to and fro, 
Seeking its kindred harmonies in vain. 
And thus—O thought to all so fraught with pain !— 
How many times do we complete in woe 
The scanty measure of our days below, 
If, seeking eagerly, we fail to gain 
The lives that with our own make harmony! 
What though our earthly lives seem jangling chords ? 
In patience let us wait our destiny: 
The loving Master’s plan of sweet accords 
We know not; but our strains shall ever roll, 
A part of His sublime harmonious whole ! 





Kate A. SanBorn. 
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HREE years ago the whole world, 
scientific and unscientific, was 
agitated by the coming of a great as- 
tronomical event. The transit of the 
planet Venus over the disk of the sun 
was remarkable in several respects. 
The extremely rare occurrence of these 
phenomena, taking place as they do in 
pairs at intervals of more than a hun- 
dred years, and the belief, generally 
accepted by astronomers, that they 
furnish the most accurate method of 
determining the distance of our earth 
from the sun, combined to render it 
one of the most exciting astronomical 
occurrences of the century. During 
the present year, however, there has 
occurred another astronomical event 
which in many respects equals in in- 
terest the transit of Venus. We refer 
to the recent opposition of our near 
neighbor, the planet Mars, and the 
discovery of his attendant satellites. 
Our readers who were interested in 
the transit of Venus, will remember 
that to obtain the distance of the 
earth from the sun it is necessary to 
determine the solar parallax. The 
parallax of a heavenly body is the an- 
gle included between lines drawn from 
its centre to the extremities of a radi- 
us of the earth, terminating in the 
spectator’s place. Now, it is plain 
that if we can determine this angle 
accurately, and know the length of 
the earth’s radius, we can by a simple 
trigonometrical solution obtain the 
distance of the body from the earth. 
If we can determine the distance of 
one body which describes its orbit 
about the sun, we can obtain the dis- 
tances of all such bodies, since, by the 
theory of universal gravitation, we 
know the relations which exist be- 
tween the distances of the planets and 
their times of revolution, and these 
periods have been accurately deter- 
mined. The angle of solar parallax is 
so small (about 8.8’) that it can only 
be determined with an approach to ac- 





curacy by indirect methods, such as 
the transits of Venus. This method 
has been so thoroughly popularized by 
Prof. Forbes, Prof. Hilgard, Mr. Proc- 
tor, and many other writers, that we 
need not delay to describe it. We 
propose, however, to explain briefly 
the peculiar facilities offered by the 
recent opposition of our neighboring 
planet for the solution of the same in- 
teresting and important problem. It 
is not by any means established that 
the transits of Venus furnish the best 
means of determining the solar paral- 
lax. Indeed, one of the most reliable 
values of this constant which have yet 
been obtained is that determined by 
Mr. Stone, Astronomer Royal at the 
Cape of Good Hope, from observations 
of Mars at opposition. 

As we have said, if we can deter- 
mine the parallax of a single planet, 
we can obtain not only its distance 
from the sun, but also the distance of 
every other primary in the solar sys- 
tem. Now, if the reader clearly bears 
in mind that the parallax of a heaven- 
ly body is the angle included between 
lines drawn from the extremities of a 
radius of the earth to the body’s place, 
he will see that the nearer the body is 
to the earth the greater will this angle 
be, and of course the more accurately 
can it be measured. Venus approaches 
the earth nearer than any other planet; 
but when she is nearest, being be- 
tween the sun and the earth, she is in- 
visible except on the rare occasions 
when she transits the sun’s disk. 
Mars, however, whose least distance 
from the earth comes next in order, 
is nearest the earth when in opposi- 
tion; that is to say, when situated near 
a line drawn through the centres of 
the earth and sun, the earth being be- 
tween the other two. If this happens 
when the planet is at or near perihe- 
lion—that is, the point of its orbit 
nearest the sun—the earth being at 
the same time near aphelion, or fur- 
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thest from the sun, it is evident that 
the distance between the two bodies 
will be the least possible, and Mars 
will at the same time be best illumi- 
nated and nearest the earth, so that it 
will then be most distinctly visible. 
This occurs at intervals of fifteen or 
seventeen years, and this happened in 
September of the present year. 

It only remains for us to explain 
how the angle of parallax can be mea- 
sured. If two astronomers, one in the 
southern and the other in the north- 
ern hemisphere, and situated at ex- 
tremities of the earth’s diameter, could 
simultaneously direct their telescopes 
upon the planet, and the angle be- 
tween the axes of the telescopes could 
be determined, this would evidently 
be double the angle required. Now, 
let us suppose that each astronomer 
measures the angular distance of the 
planet from the fixed stars in its vicin- 
ity. This is a measurement which can 
be made with very great accuracy. A 
fixed star, however, is so far removed 
from the earth that it may be regard- 
ed as practically at an infinite dis- 
tance. The diameter of the earth is 
quite inappreciable when compared 
with such a distance. Therefore such 
a star will, at any instant, appear in 
exactly the same direction to all ob- 
servers on the surface of the earth, no 
matter where they may be situated. 
Our two observers have thus deter- 
mined the apparent angular distances 
of the planet from a common direc- 
tion, as seen from their two stations. 
From these data it is evident that the 
angle of parallax can be readily ob- 
tained. It is not necessary, however, 
that the observers should be situated 
exactly at the extremities of a diame- 
ter of the earth. If they occupy sta- 
tions which are widely separated in 
latitude, their observations will still 
furnish good results, Such observa- 
tions have undoubtedly been made at 
Greenwich and Cape Town, and prob- 
ably at many other northern and 
southern observatories; and when 


these, and the observations of the 
coming transit of Venus in 1882, have 
been discussed, and the results com- 
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pared, we may be able to decide with 
more confidence which is the better 
method of determining the solar par- 
allax. 

But interesting as is our neighbor- 
ing planet to the astronomer in con- 
nection with the solution of this mag- 
nificent problem, there are perhaps 
other aspects in which he is still more 
attractive to the general reader. Of 
all the members of the solar system, 
Mars is the one which exhibits the 
most striking resemblance to our earth. 
Owing to his nearness, and the occa- 
sional favorable conditions under 
which he appears, he has been proba- 
bly better examined than any other 
object in the heavens except the 
moon. He is the only planet upon 
which we can be certain that processes 
are going on similar to those which 
are occurring upon the earth. But 
much as we have learned regarding 
this planet, compared with what we 
know of others, a vast amount of work 
still remains to be done before we can 
regard our knowledge as complete, 
even with the means of investigation 
which we now possess. The condi- 
tions which must be satisfied in order 
that good observations may be made 
are so onerous that, although the plan- 
et has been observed for more than 
two hundred years, probably not 
more than a few days of first-class ob- 
servations have been obtained. First 
of all, the planet ought to be at or 
near opposition, so as to be brilliantly 
illuminated. This happens once in 
two years and a quarter. The most 
favorable position, as far as illumina- 
tion is concerned, is when he is in op- 
position near perihelion, for he then 
appears much brighter, not only on 
account of his nearness to the sun, but 
also on account of his proximity to the 
earth. When in opposition at perihe- 
lion he is about five times as bright as 
when in opposition at aphelion. This 
condition, as we have said, is satisfied 
only at intervals of fifteen or seventeen 
years. Again, in order to make out 
the features of the planet’s surface, 
which are at best confused, the atmos- 
phere must be very clear; and this is 
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necessary not only for the terrestrial, 
but also for the Martial sky. Hence 
the opposition of this year has offered 
a rare opportunity to the students of 
physical astronomy, although, it is 
true, the planet was rather low for the 
most favorable observation in the lat- 
itudes of our northern observatories. 
The history of Martial observations 
is very closely connected with that of 
astronomical discovery. The observa- 
tions of this planet, continued through 
many years by the celebrated Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe, and studied 
through many succeeding years by the 
indefatigable Kepler, were the means 
of overthrowing the ancient Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy. Newton also 
obtained from these observations his 
first suggestions of the law of univer- 
sal gravitation. The most ancient ob- 
servations are reported by Ptolemy 
in the ‘‘Almagest” as occurring in 
the year B. C. 272. Probably more 
than half a century elapsed after the 
invention of the telescope before mark- 
ings were discovered upon the planet’s 
surface. The first astronomer to ob- 
serve them seems to have been Cassini. 
Early in the year 1666 he detected 
features sufficiently well defined for 
an approximate determination of the 
rotation period of the planet. About 
the same time, Hool:e, with a tele- 
scope some twelve yards in length, 
made two drawings of the markings 
on the planet’s surface. Mr. Proctor, 
who has made an elaborate study of 
Martial chartography, and to whom 
we are indebted for many details of 
this sketch, says of these drawings 
that they will bear comparison with 
all but the best modern views. From 
that time to the present, the surface 
of Mars has been observed and drawn 
by many astronomers. Among the 
principal ones we may mention Ma- 
raldi, Sir W. Herschel, Beer and Miid- 
ler, Kunowski, De le Rue, Lockyer, 
the Padre Secchi, and finally that ex- 
quisite observer Dawes. The sketches 
of the last named astronomer, in the 
hands of Mr. Proctor, have furnished 
us with the best maps of the planet’s 
surface which we yet possess, 
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But the most remarkable discovery 
in connection with our neighboring 
planet has been made even while this 
sketch is being written. After two 
hundred years of observation, astro- 
nomers had finally come to the conclu- 
sion that Mars had no satellites. Sev- 
eral astronomers of reputation during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries thought they had detected a moon 
in the system of the planet Venus, but 
in no case heretofore has the pres- 
ence of a satellite been even suspected 
in connection with Mars. The discov- 
ery of two moons in the Martial sys- 
tem has been left to an American as- 
tronomer, observing with an American 
instrument at an American observa- 
tory. A satellite of Mars was first 
seen at the Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington on the night of August 11, by 
Prof. Asaph Hall, United States Navy, 
who has been watching the planet 
with the great 26-inch refractor 
made by Alvan Clark & Sons of Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts. He did not, 
however, at this time recognize it as 
a satellite, but he recognized and ob- 
served it on the nights of August 16, 
17, and 18. The second satellite was 
discovered by Prof. Hall on the night 
of August 17. Both appear to be of 
about the 13th or 14th magnitude. 
For the first or outer satellite the time 
of revolution has been found by Prof. 
Newcomb to be about thirty hours. 
The period of the inner Satellite is so 
short that it cannot be fixed. It is 
probably less than eight hours. The 
planet was so bright that it was only 
possible to make the discovery by put- 
ting him out of the field of view. 
Next to the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, this must be regarded as the 
most remarkable astronomical discov- 
ery of the century. 

Since the discovery of these bodies 
they have been observed by Prof. Rod- 
gers, at the Cambridge observatory, 
and also by Mr. Clark at Cambridge- 
port, with one of his own 12-inch 
glasses. The outer one has also 
been observed at West Point with a 
10-inch lens. This being the case, the 
question naturally arises, Why have 
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these objects not been detected before? 
Prof. Newcomb has answered this 
question in a recent letter to the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune,” which contains many 
interesting particulars concerning the 
discovery. He says: 

‘*Mars is now nearer to the earth 
than it has been at any time since 
1845, when the great telescopes of the 
present had hardly begun to be known. 
The next opportunity for seeing them 
occurred in 1862, but we may suppose 
they were then not especially sought 
for with the two or three telescopes 
which alone would show them. The 
next favorable opposition was in 1875, 
but Mars was then so far south of the 
equator that it could not well be ob- 
served in our latitudes. The pres- 
ent opposition is about the best pos- 
sible for observation in the middle 
latitudes of our hemisphere, because 
the very small deviation from greatest 
possible approach to the earth arises 
from the opposition occurring a few 
days after the planet reaches its posi- 
tion, and this throws it further north 
in declination than it would be at the 
time of absolutely nearest approach. 
The next opposition will occur in Oc- 
tober, 1879, and there is some hope 
that the satellites may then again be 
observed with the Washington tele- 
scope. During the ten years following 
they will probably be entirely invisi- 
ble, with all the telescopes of the 
world, because, owing to the great ec- 
centricity of the orbit of Mars, the 
planet will be too far away at the times 
of opposition. In 1892 a favorable op- 
position will again occur. During the 
present year it is hardly likely that 
the satellites will be visible after Oc- 
tober. 

‘* Of the two satellites now discover- 
ed, the most extraordinary feature is 
the proximity of the inner one to the 
planet, and the rapidity of its revolu- 
tion. The shortest period hitherto 
known is that of the inner satellite of 
Saturn—twenty-two and a half hours. 
But the inner satellite of Mars goes 
round in seven hours and thirty-eight 
minutes. Its distance from the centre 


of the planet is about 6,000 miles, and 
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from the surface less than 4,000. If 
there are any astronomers on Mars, 
with telescopes and eyes like ours, 
they can readily find out whether this 
satellite is inhabited, the distance be- 
ing less than one-sixtieth that of the 
moon from us.” 

‘*These sateliites may also be put 
down as by far the smallest heavenly 
bodies yet known. It is hardly pos- 
sible to make anything like a numeri- 
cal estimate of their diameters, be- 
cause they are seen in the telescope 
only as faint points of light. But one 
might safely agree to ride round one 
of them in a railway car between two 
successive meals, or to walk round in 
easy stages during a very brief vaca- 
tion. In fact, supposing the surface 
of the outer one to have the same re- 
flecting power with that of Mars, its 
diameter cannot be much more than 
ten miles, and may be less, 

** Altogether, these objects must be 
regarded as among the most remarka- 
ble of the solar system. Not the least 
service which Prof. Hall’s discovery 
will render to astronomy is that of an 
exact determination of the mass of 
Mars, and a consequent simplification 
of the theories of the four inner plan- 
ets. The most profound researches on 
this subject hitherto made are those 
of Le Verrier, and we may regard his 
mass of Mars as the product of a cen- 
tury of observations, and several years 
of laborious calculations by a corps of 
computers. From Prof. Hall’s mea- 
sures on four nights there is obtained 
by ten minutes computation: 


Mass of the sun 


Mass of Mars <= ———_____— 
8,090,000 

‘* This is more certain than that de- 
clared by Le Verrier with so great la- 
bor. The latter was about one-three- 
millionth that of the sun, so that the 
agreement of the two results is quite 
striking.” 

Some interesting results follow from 
this discovery. The absence of satel- 
lites from the systems of Venus and 
Mars has been regarded as a serious 
objection to the nebular hypothesis, 
This objection is now removed, as far 
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as Mars is concerned, and the proba- 
bility of the existence of one or more 
moons in the system of Venus seems 
to be enhanced. Again, the absence 
of a moon from the Martial system 
was a serious objection to the hypoth- 
esis that the planet is inhabited. On 
its surface the solar tides are nearly in- 
appreciable, and without some other 
disturbing cause, its vast oceans and 
seas would become stagnant, and 
probably fatal to the existence of the 
higher forms of life. The conformity 
of this planet to the conditions of life 
as they are presented to us on our 
earth is therefore made much closer 
by this discovery. It must be re- 
marked, however, that owing to the 
small masses of the satellites, the lunar 
tides must be very slight. 

Mr. Parkhurst has called attention 
to some very curious circumstances 
arising from the shortness of the peri- 
ods of revolution of these bodies. 
While Mars is revolving once upon its 
axis the outer satellite goes about 
three-fourths of the way around him; 
so that if it rose with the sun this 
morning, it would reach the meridian 
to-morrow morning at sunrise. It 
would set the next morning, when it 
would remain two days below the ho- 
rizon; so that it would be about four 
days before the satellite would rise 
again. But it goes through all its 
phases three times during one diurnal 
revolution. The inner satellite re- 
volves nearly three times as fast as the 
planet itself, so that it rises in the 
west and sets in the east. It would 
thus pass twice around to the meridi- 
an in a little more than a day, going 
through all its phases three times in 
the interval. 

Mr. Proctor’s map of the planet’s 
surface, which is a marvel of skill and 
patience, furnishes much interesting 
information concerning what we may 
be allowed to call the geography of 
Mars. The poles of the planet are 
capped by ice, which varies in extent 
with the changing Martial seasons. 
Just as in the case of our earth, we 
find around each cap’a polar sea. In 
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the equatorial regions there are four 
extensive continents, separated by 
seas and inlets, North of these conti- 
nents there is an extensive ocean, and 
beyond this a tract of land containing 
a large inland sea, South of the equa- 
torial continents we also find a vast 
body of water, and beyond this a large 
tract of land. Whether this is com- 
posed of islands or not is uncertain, 
since the southern portions are never 
very clearly defined. In the ocean 
north of the equatorial continents 
there is a remarkable feature: a very 
bright white circular island, the ap- 
pearance of which has suggested the 
probability of its being covered with 
snow. 

Another curious feature of the plan- 
et requires notice: the peculiar white- 
ness of the disk near the limb. As 
far as the eye is concerned, this phe- 
nomenon is not confined to Mars. 
For instance, the limb of the planet 
Jupiter seems to be brighter than his 
centre; but this is an illusion, since 
the most careful and accurate photo- 
metric determinations show beyond a 
doubt that the disk of Jupiter is dark- 
est near the edge. _ Theoretically this 
ought to be expected of a globular il- . 
luminated body. But in the case of 
Mars experiment has shown that the 
superior brilliancy of the limb is real 
and not an illusion; so that the bright- 
ness of his disk varies in a manner the 
reverse of that to be expected theoret- 
ically. In order to explain this, Mr. 
Proctor has advanced the hypothesis 
that the surface of the planet is cover- 
ed with thin clouds or mist. Near 
the limb he supposes all the light to 
be derived from reflection at the 
clouds, while near the centre the 
larger proportion is reflected directly 
from the surface of the planet. 

From what we have already said, it 
will be seen that there is a remarkable 
resemblance between the surface of 
our own earth and that of our neigh- 
boring planet. But it will perhaps be 
interesting to notice the differences 
which exist between the two bodies. 
We have seen that a difference which 
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has heretofore been regarded as of the 
first importance has finally been re- 
moved by the brilliant discoveries of 
Prof. Hall. First of all, we notice 
that the proportion of water to land 
on the surface of Mars is much less 
than on the surface of the earth. We 
have about three times as much water 
as land, but on Mars the relative areas 
are about equal to each other. Land 
and water are distributed very differ- 
ently on Mars, as is evident from the 
brief description we have given of the 
planct’s surface. ‘‘A traveller either 
by land or water,” says Mr. Proctor, 
**could visit almost every quarter of 
that planet without leaving the ele- 
ment on which he had commenced his 
journeyings.” If he preferred voyag- 
ing by water, he could travel some 
30,000 miles, always in sight of land, 
and generally with land on both sides; 
and if he journeyed by land, his lim- 
its would be no less extensive. The 
prevalence of long winding inlets and 
bottle-necked seas has also been point- 
ed out as a feature wholly unlike any- 
thing exhibited on the surface of the 
earth. 

The bright white island in the south- 
em ocean, to which we have before 
alluded, is certainly a strange peculi- 
arity. If, as has been supposed, its 
brilliancy is due to snow and ice, it 
must be covered with enormous moun- 
tains. Confined to a tract relatively 
so small, and unlike anything exhibit- 
ed by any land in a similar latitude on 
the planet, this certainly must be re- 
garded as a very remarkable feature. 

The diameter of Mars is about 5,000 
miles, so that the surface of the earth 
is considerably more than twice as 
great. His density is about four 
times that of water, so that gravity at 
his surface is much less than at the 
surface of our earth. One of our 
pounds would weigh only a little more 
than six ounces on the surface of Mars, 
His orbit is considerably eccentric, so 
that the light and heat he receives 
from the sun vary greatly with his po- 
sition. This produces an inequality 
in the length of the winter and sum- 
35 
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mer of the northern and southern 
hemispheres. His year contains about 
six hundred and eighty-five of our 
days, and his day, as determined by 
Mr. Proctor, is about thirty-seven and 
one-half minutes longer than that of 
the earth. The inclination of his 
equator to the plane of his orbit dif- 
fers only about four degrees from that 
of the earth, so that the changes of his 
seasons are very similar in character 
to ourown. Exactly as in the case of 
the earth, summer for the northern 
hemisphere occurs in Mars when he is 
at his greatest distance from the sun. 
But the summer in Mars is relatively 
much cooler, and the winter much 
warmer, because the variation in the 
distance of the planet from the sun,, 
during his yearly journey round his 
orbit, is much greater than in the case 
of the earth. 

As we have already remarked, seve- 
ral conditions must be satisfied in or- 
der to obtain what astronomers term 
a good ‘‘seeing” of the planet. Un-- 
fortunately for the amateur observer, 
it is impossible to bring out the most 
interesting features with a telescope 
of very low power. Even with a pow- 
erful instrument the unskilled obser- 
ver will find some difficulty in obtain- 
ing a satisfactory observation. Still, 
something of interest may be discern- 
ed with a low power. To the naked 
eye the planet now looks as large and 
bright as Jupiter, and has a fiery glow 
that readily explains why both the 
Jews and the Greeks called him the 
‘*Blazing One.” Under the present 
favorable circumstances, a glass of 
about two inches aperture will show 
the ruddy color (no longer diffused over 
the whole planet, but collected in 
spots), the polar snow caps, and dim 
confused markings on the surface. In 
our northern latitudes the observation 
should be made when the planet is 
near the meridian. With amore pow- 
erful glass, dark spots may be seen, 
which appear of a greenish or bluish 
hue to many observers, These are 
supposed to be seas and oceans on 
the planct’s surface, the bright spots 
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indicating land. This distinction 
is based on the unequal reflection 
of light by land and water. Mr. 
Lockyer remarks that if we admit that 
the dark spots indicate water, the 
darkest among them are those portions 
which are most land-locked. 

After the most careful observation, 
however, made under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the amateur will 
be led to wonder how, from such faint 
indications, astronomers can presume 
to trace the outlines of land and wa- 
ter on the planet’s surface, or he may 
even doubt the assumption that these 
indistinct patches are the indications 
of land and water. The charting of 
Mars has been accomplished from the 
drawings of the most skilful and con- 
scientious observers. These drawings 
had to be carcfully studied, for they 
represent the planet in very different 
positions with respect to the earth. 
From the combined evidence of all of 
them, the chart was made. This work 
Mr. Proctor has accomplished with a 
skill and patience which demands the 
thanks of all lovers of astronomy. 
Still, we must not suppose that such a 
chart can represent the surface of 
Mars with anything approaching the 
accuracy with which a terrestrial map, 
however rude it may be, represents 
the surface of the earth. Indeed, Mr. 
Proctor himself has recently called 
attention to some important correc- 
tions which will probably have to be 
made in his map. Mr. Proctor’s chart 
was constructed before the opposition 
of 1873. During the years 1871 and 
1873, the northern hemisphere was 
more favorably seen than for many 
previous years, and it is in this hemi- 
sphere that the most of the corrections 
are indicated. 

But what is the evidence that the 
red and green spots on the planet’s 
surface are really land and water? We 
have no reason @ priori to assume 
this, since there is strong evidence for 
the absence of water from the surface 
of the nearest body to us in the solar 
system, our own moon. For a long 
time, however, the existence of water 
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on the surface of Mars has been re- 
garded, to say the least, as extremely 
probable. In the first place, the spots 
on Mars are constant in position, but 
they are not always seen with equal 
distinctness, and sometimes they are 
not seen at all. The variability, of- 
ten very rapid, which has been fre- 
quently noted in the planet's features, 
cannot be due to obstruction from our 
own atmosphere, since sometimes one 
spot is seen with unusual clearness, 
while a neighboring one will be indis- 
tinct. Nevertheless, the presence is 
indicated of some shifting veil between 
the planet and the observer, and it is 
very natural to suppose that this veil 
is composed of clouds. ‘‘ Although 
the complete fixity of the main fea- 
tures of the planet,” says Mr. Lock- 
yer, ‘‘has been placed beyond all 
doubt, daily, nay, hourly changes in 
the detail and in the tones of the dif- 
ferent parts of the planet, both light 
and dark, occur. These changes are, 
I doubt not, caused by the transit of 
clouds over the different features.” 
This hypothesis seems to reccive re- 
markable confirmation from the fact 
that the obscuration is always greatest 
and most frequent in that Martial 
hemisphere in which it is winter at 
the time of observation. 

But the question seems finally to 
have been set at rest by the brilliant 
discovery made by the celebrated 
spectroscopist Mr. Huggins in the 
year 1867. During the opposition of 
that year he observed the spectrum of 
the solar light reflected from the plan- 
et’s surface. Among the lines which 
he detected was one which has no 
counterpartin the spectrum formed by 
the direct light of the sun. On an- 
other occasion he detected lines in the 
planet’s spectrum which only exist in 
the solar spectrum when the sun is 
near the horizon, so that its light has 
to pass through the denser strata of 
our atmosphere. The lines in the 
planet’s spectrum might, however, 
be produced either by the absorptive 
effect of the Martial atmosphere or by 
that of the earth. To test this, Mr. 
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Huggins turned his spectroscope on 
the moon, which was, at the time of 
observation, somewhat lower than 
Mars. If the lines were produced by 
the influence of our own atmosphere, 
they should have been more distinctly 
seen in the spectrum of the moon than 
in that of Mars, since in the former 
case the reflected light had to traverse 
denser strata of our atmosphere. On 
the contrary, however, they were en- 
tirely absent; thus proving conclu- 
sively that the lines were caused by 
the absorptive action of the planct’s 
atmosphere. Now, since the lines in 
question have, in the case of our at- 
mosphere, been shown to be caused by 
the vapor of water, the presence of 
aqueous vapor in the atmosphere of 
Mars seems to be established beyond 
a doubt. 

Several hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced to explain the reddish color 
which characterizes the bright parts 
of the planet’s disk. Mr. Huggins 
comes to the conclusion that this pe- 
culiarity is not due to the planet’s at- 
mosphere. Indeed, Arago has called 
attention to the fact that upon this 
hypothesis the redness should be more 
decided at the borders of the planet 
than in the central portions, since the 
luminous rays traverse a greater thick- 
ness of atmosphere, and traverse it 
more obliquely, in the regions near the 
limb, when the contrary effect is ob- 
served. It has also been remarked 
that this hypothesis does not explain 
why the red tint is not general. Mr. 
Lockyer has suggested that the color 
may depend upon the cloudy state of 
the planet, and the spectroscope gives 
considerable support to this hypothe- 
sis. In 1862 the planet was clearer of 
clouds and more ruddy than in 1864, 
The explanation of this is that when 
Mars is clouded the light reflected by 
the clouds undergoes less absorption 
than that reflected by the planet it- 
seif. The spectroscope indicated this 
increased absorption on one occasion 
by showing that the reflected sunlight 
was without a large portion of the 
blue rays. 

Lambert has attempted to explain 
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the ruddy color of the spots, and 
their disappearance or indistinctness 
during the Martial winter, by the hy- 
pothesis that the vegetation on the 
planet is red instead of green. Hence, 
in the Martial summer the surface has 
a ruddy appearance, which disappears 
in winter. As Mr. Proctor remarks, if 
this hypothesis were true, the rapid 
changes of color which have been no- 
ted by many observers, would indicate 
the sudden blooming forth of Martial 
vegetation over hundreds of square 
miles of the planet's surface. Finally, 
we have the hypothesis, first advanced, 
we believe, by Herschel—and still ac- 
cepted as the best explanation of the 
phenomenon by many astronomers— 
that the red color is due to the char- 
acter of the planet’s soil. 

We cannot conclude our imperfect 
sketch without a reference to the ques- 
tion which must arise in every intel- 
ligent and thoughtful mind—TIs this 
neighboring world the abode of living 
creatures? This question is beyond 
the present power of science to an- 
swer. But would it not be strange be- 
yond expression if a world, with land 
and water, and changing seasons, and 
apparently all the conditions required 
by life, so like our earth that it is 
even possible that man could exist up- 
on its surface, should roll on through 
the ages uninhabited and unenjoyed? 
Our earth teems with life in its remo- 
test corner, yet some Martial astrono- 
mer may at this moment be wondering 
what is the use of us, and whether our 
planet is the abode of intelligent be- 
ings. After the wonders that science 
has already achieved, he would be 
bold who should say that this prob- 
lem can never be solved. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot hope for much from 
the improvement of our telescopes and 
the increase of their magnifying pow- 
er. The disturbances produced by 
our atmosphere are aggravated by 
every such increase. But when the 
problem of life in other worlds is 
solved—if it ever shall be—it seems 
safe to say that it will be by the atten- 
tive study of our near neighbor. 

CHaRLes W. Rayrmonp. 
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VACATION PRATTLE 

Tue rather elliptical, but still per- 
fectly clear answer to our letter of in- 
quiry, ran (with a little disguising of 
names and dates) as follows: 

SuGAR MAPLE Farm July the 29th 

Mr Quilibet in regard Of Board We Can 77 
acomidate you And as how you Can My Place let 
me no What time you Will Be at Catskill And j 
Will meet you and take you to My Place 

ANTHONY TWILLER 

The cheeriest of faces met us on the 
dismalest of days, when a drenching rain 
Veiled the mountains, where ever and 
anon we had been hearing, behind their 
eurtain of mist, Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew rolling ninepins, and making 
many a tremendous strike. Anthony’s 
house was worthy of himself; his house- 
wife worthy to preside over a much 
grander—a more hospitable there could 
not easily be. Its airy sleeping rooms 
were reached by a steep little staircase, 
rising directly out of the parlor—a spe- 
cies of architecture traditional from the 
days of bears and Indians, when a ladder 
led up through a trapdoor from the 
‘*keeping room ’’ below; but times have 
changed—the ladder has become steps, 
no longer needing to be pulled up on go- 
ing to bed. 

Does one ever tire of revisiting the 
Catskills? So fresh is their air, so varied 
their scenery, ranging through all the 
gamut of the picturesque from pastoral 
prettiness to savage splendor, that one 
must be blasé to find them monotonous. 
The traveller is enviable who has yet to 
see, from the lofty pine-crowned cliff of 
the Mountain House, the beautiful land- 
scape stretched out below; for though 
the tourist may return to it with pleasure 
many seasons, yet that first glance, when 
the tricked eye fancies a hazy sea to be 
before it, so eats into the memory as to 
take away the element of surprise from 
after views. But grander, to my fancy, 


is the scenery of the great Clefts, or 
Cloves of the mountains—the Kaaters- 
kill gorge, with its series of waterfalls, 
the Plaaterskill, wilder and less fre- 
quented, and Stony Clove, with its al- 
most perpendicular walls rising nearly 
2,000 feet. 


The famous view from the 





Mountain House plateau, like the less 
elevated one from Mt. Airy, in Ulster 
county, is, after all, a view of land under 
cultivation, whose extent rather than its 
magnificence surprises, while the mind 
must reinforce the eye in order to give 
full effect to the scene. It is because we 
know those hazy ridges bordering the 
horizon to be a mountain range, yonder 
creek to be the broad Hudson, these 
quilt patches to be five-acre fields, these 
moving motes, only visible through a 
glass, to be men, that we appreciate the 
vastness of the view. If the steady- 
nerved observer will crawl to the edge of 
the table rock and measure the awful 
plunge beneath by the forest growths, 
depth after depth, on the mountain side, 
he will be impressed with the dizziness 
of this height; but as for the map-like 
spectacle outstretched below, it is one of 
curiosity rather than of majesty, being 
inhabited ground, whose undulations are 
flattened out by distance. 

Not so with those sublime gorges 
where the mighty mountains are rent in 
twain. There the wayfarer, as he fol- 
lows the narrow thread of road that 
winds along the edge of the chasm, feels 
the solemn grandeur of his surround- 
ings. Now he looks down into some 
yawning gulf, where, a thousand feet be- 
low, a little stream slips over its stones 
worn smooth and round; anon he glances 
upward to the heights still to be scaled; 
prodigious lichen-covered boulders pro- 
ject here and there into his path; while 
across the Clove he descries with amaze- 
ment bare cliffs, descending plumb from 
dizzy heights to the ravine beneath; then 
he soothes his aching vision with the 
restful, rich green of the massed foliage, 
springing from the black earth. The 
mountain roads never lack refreshing 
color; in early summer the laurel blooms 
everywhere, and later the gloom of the 
shaggy forests is enlivened by familiar 
roadside flowers—great patches of snap- 
dragon, gay golden broom, the ruddy- 
tinted sumac, the ubiquitous boneset, 
tea flower, wild carrot, and white weed, 
or marguerites; beautiful clematis climbs 
over the fences, and bewitchingly deli- 
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cate ferns mingle with the coarse mullen 
and flap-leaved milk weed. One is 
struck by the lack of majestic trees like 
those of many Maine forests. Along the 
mountain roads the wood is mainly of 
the second growth; the axe has done its 
work—the lumber is too near civilization 
not to be needed. Wood paths lead here 
and there out of the main roads, and at 
their entrance is left, with marvellous 
sense of security, the stout sled that is to 
come into use again next winter. An- 
thony showed us here and there along 
our drives where the seventeen-year lo- 
custs, which returned this year, had 
“stung” the trees, causing the decay of 
their foliage. ‘I don’t know which 
trees they go on most,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps they favor oaks. Some say that 
they get on the trees and drop their eggs 
into the earth, where they hatch out in 
seventeen years. They do seem to come 
up out of the ground.’’ The excellent 
building stone—blue stone and other— 
found all through this region, and par- 
ticularly in Ulster county, causes the 
face of nature in these parts to be scarred 
with many a quarry. 

The ear has its variety of pleasures as 
well as the eye—now the whish of a lit- 
tle cascade tumbling among its rocks, 
anon the roar of a waterfall; at one time 
the homely clank of a cow-bell in the 
thicket which hides its wearer from view, 
at another, the soughing of the wind in 
the pines. If the sun at one point sore- 
ly smites the head of the wayfarer, as 
he toils with alpenstock up the steeps, 
presently he comes into the grateful 
shade and chill of dense woods, and re- 
freshes himself with delicious water drip- 
ping from massive roadside rocks. The 
principal roads are lively with sight- 
seers. Dandified lads and coquettish 
lasses have rigged themselves in gay 
mountain costumes, fitter, to be sure, for 
their purpose than the stove-pipe hat and 
black Sunday syit which the city appren- 
tice fancies to be the height of gentility 
for vacation strolling. The pedestrians, 
aided by pride and their staffs, on the 
upward route easily outwalk the teams. 
These latter go in Indian file, content 
not to pass each other, unless some one 
of their number is abominably slow. 
Here and there a smart New York span, 
drawing a light carriage, varies the line 
of mountain teams. Not seldom some 
merry party has armed itself with horns, 
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which it ‘“‘ winds” through the hills, and 
haply with other ‘‘horns,” still more 
** mellow,” so that one hopes the driver at 
least has kept a clear head and steady 
hand. At the worst hills the horses puff 
as they tug, but, guided skilfully, pull 
up from hummock to hummock, resting 
on each. 

‘“‘There is everything in favoring 
horses, sir,” says Anthony. ‘‘Many a 
pair of city horses are ruined by driving 
up the mountain. Horses mustn’t be 
too fat for this kind of work. Beach 
lost horses on the stages in his first years 
by feeding them up too early; now he 
only begins just before the season opens. 
You see, a fat horse melts right down; 
the fat round his heart melts and kills 
him.”’ 

As Mr. Twiller finished this explana- 
tion we came upon the hidden cow whose 
clanking bell we had heard in the dis- 
tance. ‘‘She carries her recommend,”’ 
said Anthony, pointing to Mooly with 
his whip—*“‘ brasses on her horns, a board 
before her eyes, and a poke besides.” 

Coming down the mountains the teams 
have the advantage of the pedestrians, 
and make pretty constant use of the 
brake with which each is provided. An- 
thony’s wagon, instead of a brake, had , 
an iron shoe attached to a chain, and as 
we drove through the toll-gate at the 
foot of the north mountain the toll-taker 
said, by way of friendly warning, ‘‘ Don’t 
forgit to take that shoe off the wheel. 
Man t’other day drug it on the road 
*bout three rod.”’ 

If summer be the fashionable season in 
the mountains, more gorgeous are they in 
their autumnal robes. Winter throws an 
impressive solemnity over their land- 
scape. The Catskills put on their 
shrouds early,and wear them late. ‘‘ Last 
winter this road was blocked up from 
Christmas week to April,’’ said our land- 
lady. ‘The snow drifted in higher than 
the fences, and they took the fields to 
get about here.” When winter breaks up, 
the slender creeks in the Cloves swell to 
broad rivers, and instead of dribbling 
waterfalls turned on with a faucet, as in 
midsummer, mighty cataracts plunge 
over their rocky ramparts, and flood the 
gorges. The stones of the creek beds 
show that these trickling rills must at 
some seasons be tremendous torrents. 
** When you drive over here in spring,” 
said Mr. Twiller, as we neared Butter- 
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milk falls, ‘‘ with the water on this road 
up to the horses’ knees, it’s a wild place, 
I tell you.’’ We looked at the petty 
stream; it must have been swollen a 
thousand fold to reach the knees of An- 
thony’s horses. 

Though the narrow roads in the moun- 
tains often skirt the edges of precipices, 
into which they have at times fallen, 
as their propping or underpinning of logs 
frequently shows, yet there is little sense 
of insecurity in driving over them, and 
none at all in walking. Still, accidents 
have occurred to wagons in turning 
around, or in meeting and passing. 
‘* There, sir,” said our driver, pointing to 
a gorge we had just reached, ‘‘ was the 
scene of a turrible accident. There was 
a man lived up in these parts, a fearful 
Copperhead, who was so rejoiced at the 
news of Lincoln’s assassination that he 
made merry and kept open house for two 
days. At the end of two days he was 
driving down the Clove with his house- 
keeper, and just where we are she felt 
sick and wanted to turn home. He 
turned his horses. They never had gone 
back on him before, but this time they 
went over the bank and threw him out, 
When they picked him up below he was 
dead. His head was stove in, and the 
brains had run out. Curious enough, 
the housekeeper was not much hurt, 
neither were the horses. They looked 
at his head, and there was a hole 
in it just at the p’int where Lincoln’s 
was hit by the bullet. It looked like a 
judgment on him, sir. Giang, Mattie!” 

The greatest object of interest to the 
ordinary summer tourist is some rock, 
mound, or tree bearing a fancied resem- 
blance tu something which it could not 
by any possibility be. The grandest spec- 
tacles of nature—the majestic ocean 
booming upon the beach at the base of a 
cliff and shone upon by the full-orbed 
moon; the snow-capped pinnacle pierc- 
ing the clouds, the cataract roaring in 
the lonely glen, the yawning gorge be- 
tween two vast mountains—these, I say, 
never seem to excite as much interest in 
the average traveller as a stone that looks 
a little like a square box, or a hill that 
is backed a little like a turtle, This 
strange preference bears some analogy to 
the zest which many persons have for 
puns, of which even the most trivial and 
disputable sort they hold in greater es- 
teem than the finest philosophy, hearti- 
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est humor, profoundest research, and lof- 
tiest poesy. These chance physical re- 
semblances are the unintentional puns 
of nature; they find profound admirers 
in all famous resorts. The Profile in the 
White hills has more devotees than the 
tremendous gulf of the Notch; the Imp 
excites more pleased surprise than the 
Flume; the Old Maid and the Infant 
than Glen Ellis fall or the Silver cas- 
cade. Soin the Catskills we find remark- 
able interest developed in the Druid 
rocks, one of which is said to ‘‘ resemble 
a gigantic toad—or rabbit,’’ and also in 
** Alligator rock”—a boulder that by 
fortunately cracking apart gave the ap- 
pearance of huge open jaws. ‘Ten 
years ago,” said Anthony, as we rode by 
it one day, “‘that rock was all solid. 
The water got in and froze, and when it 
thawed, bu’sted off that under piece: the 
alligator opened hismouth.” So at High 
falls, in Saugerties township, a charming 
little cataract in a rocky amphitheatre, 
‘*with layers as reg’ lar as if sot by a ma- 
son,” there is @ very good imitation in 
rocky bas-relief of a horse’s hoof and 
fore-leg, which I have no doubt excites 
more curiosity and pleasure than the 
beautiful waterfall and its basin beneath. 
Of course every mountain resort must 
have its own profile, just as it has its 
own Buttermilk falls, its own Jacob’s 
ladder, its own Moses’s rock, and so 
on. The Profile discovered at the Cats- 
kills is in the Kaaterskill Clove—‘‘a 
man’s face, the head covered with a fur 
cap.’’ Out West, in Nevada, where the 
imagination is more vivid, they have not 
only a man’s face on one of their moun- 
tain rocks, but the perfect face of Wash- 
ington! The severest exercise of fancy 
called for from the Catskill tourist is 
perhaps the one suggested in a local 
guide-book, as follows: ‘* On a clear day 
it may be observed that the three most 
southern peaks, as seen from Catskill, 
form the figure of a man lying on his 
back; the eyelids closed, the knees ele- 
vated, and from the knees down the ap- 
pearance of a Grecian female face in 
profile, resting against them.” 

One envies the faith of some tourists in 
Rip’s adventure, and even the more cau- 
tious or latitudinarian belief of others, 
that it was ‘‘founded on fact.” They 
point you out Sleepy Hollow, where the 
immortal ne’er-do-well slept, wishing 
the while, I suppose, that they could 
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come across his wicked flagon, for there 
is no record of his ever carrying that 
away. So, prithee, why may it not some 
day be found? They sit in an old chair, 
placed near a tavern door—Rip Van 
Winkle’s own chair! And surely you 
can’t have Rip’s chair, unless there has 
been a Rip! The seat is well nigh pulled 
to pieces, by people who furtively steal 
its hair, to be knitted into souvenirs, ‘I 
fetched a lady by here last week,” says 
Anthony, ‘“‘and nothing would do but 
I must get her a hank of that hair.” 
When that chair is gone—hair, leather, 
and nails, legs, back, and rungs—let us 
hope that another will be provided for 
the satisfaction of relic hunters. ‘‘ You 
may laugh, but I declare to gracious 
there ts something sleepy in this hollow,” 
say fair visitors who reach it after a hard 
day’s ride. So that, in short, the legend 
of the valley’s somniferous effect is still, 
and ever will be, in good and regular 
standing, despite the fact that the true 
Sleepy Hollow of Irving is far down the 
river on the other bank, at Tarrytown. 
It is much to be regretted, however, that 
the tavern-keeper does not buy up all 
the old firelocks, cranes, and andirons in 
Catskill, so as to gratify visitors by ex- 
hibiting them as Rip’s family relics. He 
éontents himself with selling beer as 
soothing if not as soporific as the liquor 
which sent Rip to sleep, and with giving 
a glass of delicious water from a spring 
that never fails the year round. 

For any noble hunting and fishing the 
sportsman will keep on to the Adiron- 
dacks. Gunners are indeed plentiful in 
the Catskills, getting, however, only an 
occasional rabbit or squirrel or partridge 
for their pains. ‘Trout stream at the 
door,’’ say some advertisements of board- 
ing. But so audacious a claim as ‘ Trout 
stream, with trout in it, at the door,’’ is 
seldom risked, Streams, in fact, are 
plenty, but mostly fished out. Still, 
trout are to be had in several, though 
mainly of the “‘ pinfish” size. In Stony 
Clove three fishers whom we know of 
passed a day and a night, and came back 
with 190 little trout. Within the past 
two years 60,000 trout have been put 
into Catskill creek and its tributaries, 
which process of stocking, if reasonably 
successful, will soon make trout fishing 
here a charming reality. We saw, nailed 
up against a barn door, the skin of a 
porcupine killed last year. ‘Those 
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stings,’”’ said Anthony, pointing to the 
quills, “‘ will work right through. I had 
a dog that fastened on to a porkypine, 
and his face was all full of ’en—come 
right out through his lips.” In the less 
frequented parts of the Catskills a rare 
wildcat, wolf, or bear may be met, but 
the adventurous lads who go up from 
New York with high hopes of this kind 
of game, do not find it to order. 

‘** There, sir,” said our host, ‘‘ atop of 
that ridge, where you see them tall 
spruces, is where I caught four bears— 
an old one and her three cubs. It wasa 
many years ago, and I was living, at the 
time, up by that piece of woods. It was 
March, and the snow was not yit off the 
ground. I was out cutting logs, and had 
a dog with me that was a great hunter. 
The dog began a pawing, and soon had 
a big hole in the snow, in a ledge of 
rocks, I took my axe and wen‘ for’ard, 
thinking it might be a wildcat. So I cut 
a stout cudgel to kill the cat with; and 
all the time the dog kept going into the 
hole and coming out, like as if he was 
afraid. I urged him on, and finally, 
once when he came out of the hole fly- 
ing, as if he was nearly ketched, I looked 
in and saw a pair of fireballs. I con- 
cluded then ’twas a bear. I hardly knew 
what to do. I didn’t like to leave the 
den, for fear the bear would come out. 
She had been there all winter, no doubt. 
So finally I sung out to my wife at the 
house, hoping she might hear. The house 
was half a mile off, by the wood-path, 
but I was on the mountain, and she did 
hear. She couldn’t see me though, and 
thought likely I was caught under some 
tree I had felled. So three neighbors 
finally come up and found me, and 
watched the den while I went for my 
gun. I got the gun, poked my head into 
the hole, saw th’ old bear's eyes glisien- 
ing again, and fired. They ketched a 
hold of me by the legs and pulled me 
back, for fear she had made a rush at 
me. However, I went in again and found 
her laying down. She wasn’t quite dead, 
so I gave her another shot. Then I found 
the cubs, and we hauled ’em all out. 
Two of the cubs I gave to the porter of 
the Mountain House, and the other 
died. QG’lang! Stop b’owsing, Mattie!” 
—this last to the nigh horse, that was 
snatching leaves from the bushes xs we 
rode along. 

Paruip Quivipet. 
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VENTILATING COAL CARGOES.—AN AD- 
VERSE DECISION. 

AFTER many attempts to ascertain the 
causes of the spontaneous ignition of 
coal on shipboard, the English have at 
length succeeded in obtaining a decision 
which is at least sound and trustworthy 
so far as it goes, whether it covers the 
whole question or not. The facts are 
that several inquiries have been held in 
times past, and the invariable result was 
a recommendation to ventilate the cargo 
thoroughly. But unfortunately this de- 
cision was opposed to the opinions and 
experience of coal miners and shippers, 
and when these gentlemen complied with 
the recommendation of the several courts 
of inquiry they did so merely in order to 
secure insurance. It may be regarded 
by some persons as singular that courts 
of inquiry should repeatedly render a de- 
cision that was opposed to the belief of 
the most experienced and trustworthy 
witnesses that came before them; but 
this is by no means unusual in questions 
where experience and theoretical knowl- 
edge are both necessary. It is quite 
common to find these two requirements 
exhibited in different persons, whose 
opinions cannot be harmonized. But 
this confusion has fortunately been ter- 
minated, after so many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, that the British Board of Trade 
finally decided in 1874 that it would not 
countenance any more inquiries, on the 
ground that the finding of the courts 
was invariably disregarded both by ship 
owners and insurance men. But at 
length one more attempt was made, and 
such clear-headed scientific men as Prof. 
Abel and Dr. Percy, familiar with the 
applications of science to technical in- 
dustries, were placed upon it, together 
with experienced men of business. 
Among other valuable results of their 
work is the complete reversal of all for- 
mer decisions, and if they are heeded, the 
practice of coal shipping will be revolu- 
tionized. All former commissions had 
recommended thorough ventilation. 
This one recommends the ezclusion of 
air from the cargo! Its report says that 








the confusion of testimony in former 
cases has arisen from a misunderstand- 
ing of terms. Those who opposed venti- 
lation did so on the sensible ground that 
the moving air supplied the oxygen, 
without which there could be no combus- 
tion, and so tended to heat and ignite 
the coal. The advocates of this measure 
seem to confound explosions with true 
combustion. Their theory was that coal 
gives off gas; this gas is likely to explode, 
and its tendency must be kept down by 
instantly removing the gas by a current 
of air. The commission combats this 
view both by theoretical explanations 
and by the irresistible logic of facts. 
They show first, that the proportion of 
coal cargoes that take fire depends on 
their size and the length of the voyage. 
In 1874 it was with 


Cargoes under 500 tons, less than 1-4 per cent. 
bad from 500 to 1,000 tons, over 1 “ 


a ** 1,000 to 1,500 tons, 3 1-2 ad 
aa ** 1,500 to 2,000 tons, over 4 1-2 “ 
” over 2,000 tons, 9 


The long voyage from San Francisco 
is peculiarly dangerous. Of 54 cargoes 
of 500 tons and over, no less than 9 burn- 
ed, or 16 2-3 per cent.; and taking the 
five cargoes of more than 2,000 sent to 
this port, we find that two became ig- 
nited, or no less than 40 per cent. The 
commission was fortunately able to give 
direct proof of the evils of ventilation. 
It says: *‘Of the 70 vessels that suffered 
in 1874, none are reported as not having 
been ventilated; while 38 are distinct- 
ly stated to have been ventilated, 35 
of them being vessels of over 500 tons. 
But the most startling illustration is fur- 
nished by the cases of four vessels, the 
Euxine, Oliver Cromwell, and Calcutta, 
bound for Aden, and the Corah, for Bom- 
bay. These ships, to which reference 
was made by several of the witnesses 
who appeared before us, were loaded un- 
der the tips at Newcastle, at the same 
time, with the same coal, and from the 
same seam, sometimes one ship being 
under the tip and sometimes another. 
They were each carrying from 1,500 to 
2,000 tons of coal.” The first three 
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ships were thoroughly ventilated, and 
every one of them burned ; the coal tak- 
ing fire ‘‘spontaneously.” The Corah 
was not ventilated, and took her cargo in 
safety to Bombay, a much longer and 
more hazardous voyage! Other vessels 
afforded precisely similar comparisons, 
and with the same result. The very im- 
portant question of ventilating coal car- 
goes is therefore decided in the nega- 
tive, and we may hope to see the fearful 
record of disasters to this class of ships 
diminished. The subject is very impor- 
tant to England, whose export of coal is 
fourteen million tons a year, or two- 
thirds as much as our great anthracite 
fields are yielding. 





WIRE CLOTHS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
MINERS. 

Arter the recent explosion of fire 
damp in the Wadesville mine in Penn- 
sylvania, it was found difficult to restore 
the circulation of air in the chambers 
near the scene of the explosion, because 
the doors and brattices which are used to 
direct the air currents were burned. 
As a consequence the rescuing parties 
were obliged te labor at great disadvan- 
tage from the presence of carbonic acid 
gas, or ‘‘choke damp.” This is a com- 
mon experience in mine disasters of the 
kind, and it has been proposed in Eng- 
land, where explosions are much more 
frequent than here, to make these brat- 
tices of wire cloth. The cloth does not 
seem to be made exclusively of wire, for 
it is described as being water-tight, and 
inflammable if held in the flame of a 
eandle. Still, it will not burn of itself, 
and its use is thought to be feasible and 
advantageous. 





THE VALUE OF STRAW AS A FUEL, 

One of the drawbacks connected with 
the use of steam is the necessity of 
fetching fuel to maintain it, often from 
great disiances. This requirement is 
especially felt in agricultural work, and 
every effort to introduce engines that 
can use the ordinary products of a farm 
as fuel therefore deserves favorable con- 
sideration. At present there are several 
machines that can utilize straw, chips, 
peat, brushwood, and similar material, 
but very little is known of their actual 
performance. Experiments made in 
Russia in 1872 showed the following 
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weights of different substances were re- 
quired to produce an equal effect: 1 
pound good coal, 2 pounds dry peat, 
2 1-4 pounds dry wood, 2 1-2 to 3 pounds 
cotton stalks, brushwood, or megass 
(pressed sugar-canes), or 3 1-4 to 8 3-4 
pounds wheat or barley straw. Any one 
of these will evaporate 8 pounds of water 
in an ordinary tubular boiler. In using 
these poorer fuels it is necessary to make 
some alterations in the proportions of 
the boiler. The fire grate and box have 
to be enlarged, and more heating sur- 
face allowed to the horse power. A 
boiler that was built for coal can be 
heated with straw or any other of the 
fuels, but its power will be reduced by 
the change, though in what proportion 
cannot be stated until more is known of 
the working of these fuels. From the 
figures above given, it is possible to cal- 
culate the amount of work that can be 
done with the straw or other refuse 
produce of a field. Last year it was 
found that twoengines burning straw,and 
ploughing ten inches deep, used about 
672 pounds of straw per acre ploughed. 
As the erop yielded about 2,750 pounds 
of straw per acre, it is plain that four 
acres can be ploughed with the straw cut 
on one acre. This agrees with earlier 
trials, in which a 12-horse boiler was 
found to consume 20 pounds of straw 
per horse power each hour, and the 
straw from one acre would run the en- 
gine from 12 to 18 hours. Neither of 
these results is quite so good as that 
given above as obtained from experi- 
ment, since they show that it requires 
4 1-6 pounds of straw to do the work of 
1 pound of coal. 





SINGULAR ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA, 

One of the parties attached to Hay- 
den’s survey in the West had a remark- 
able experience of electrical action. Two 
members of a topographical party, Mr. 
A. D. Wilson and Mr. F. Rhoda, ascend- 
ed a mountain in Colomdo, standing 
13,967 feet above the sea, and about 
4,400 feet above the valley. During the 
ascent a storm gathered and raged in the 
valley below, and they had no sooner set 
up the surveying instrument on the 
summit than their novel experiences be- 
gan. Mr. Rhoda says: *‘ We had scarce- 
ly got started to work when we both be- 
gan to feel a peculiar tickling sensation 
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along the roots of our hair, just at the 
edge of our hats, caused by the electrici- 
ty in the air. At first this sensation was 
only perceptible, and not at all trouble- 
some. Still its strength surprised us, 
since the cloud causing it was yet several 
miles distant to the southwest of us. In 
the early part of the storm the tension 
of the electricity increased quite slowly, 
as indicated by the effect on ourhair. By 
holding up our hands above our heads a 
tickling sound was produced, which was 
still louder if we held a hammer or other 
instrument in our hands, The tickling 
sensation above mentioned increased 
quite regularly at first, and presently was 
accompanied by a peculiar sound almost 
exactly like that produced by the frying 
of bacon. This latter phenomenon when 
continued for any length of time becomes 
highly monotonous and disagreeabie. 
- . . Asthe force of the electricity in- 
creased, and the rate of increase became 
greater and greater, the instrument on 
the tripod begen to click like a tele- 
graph machine when it is made to work 
rapidly; at the same time we noticed 
that the pencils in our fingers made a 
similar but finer sound whenever we let 
them lie back so as to touch the flesh of 
the hand between the thumb and fore- 
finger. This sound is at first nothing 
but a continuous series of clicks, distinct- 
ly separable one from the other, but the 
intervals becoming less and less, till final- 
ly a musical sound results. The effect 
on our hair became more and more 
marked, till, ten or fifteen minutes after 
its first appearance, there was sudden 
and instantaneous relief, as if all the elec- 
tricity had been suddenly drawn from us. 
After the lapse of a few seconds the 
cause became apparent, as a peal of thun- 
der reached our ears. The lightning had 
struck a neighboring peak, and the elec- 
tricity in the air had been discharged. 
Almost before the sound reached us, the 
tickling and frying in our hair began 
again, and the same series of phenomena 
was repeated, but in quicker succession ; 
at the same time the sounds became 
louder.” | 

During all this time the clouds were 
boiling about in the valley, two thou- 
sand feet below them. They now began 
to rise up the mountain sides. Strokes 


of lightning came in increased numbers, 
and after each one the electrical effects 
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were more marked. The hair stood on 
end when the hat was raised, and the 
sharp points of the stones on the moun- 
tain top ‘‘ emitted a continuous sound, 
while the instrument outsang everything 
else,’’ and could be easily heard at a dis- 
tance of fifty yards. The mountain was 
trachytic, and the innumerable sharp 
points of the volcanic stones gave out 
such a medley of sounds, that the gene- 
ral effect is likened to a heavy breeze 
blowing over the summit. Sketches of 
surrounding mountains being secured, an 
attempt was made to take a barometric 
observation, But no sooner was the ba- 
rometer held up than it began to hum 
most alarmingly, and the telescope and 
tripod were so much affected that the 
two observers retired a little way down 
the mountain, awaiting the result of the 
lightning stroke that was evidently im- 
minent, It came, fortunately striking 
some distance off. The tripod was caught 
up in haste, but not so quickly but that 
the observer received a severe shock, 
Both hurried down, but a new stroke fell 
on the place they left, before they had 
descended thirty feet. Similar experi- 
ences were had subsequently, but not so 
strongly marked as these. 





INFLUENCE OF VALLEYS ON HEALTH. 

Mr. ALFRED Havivanp lately informed 
the London Social Science Association 
that many diseases were induced by the 
common tendency to place houses in val- 
leys intead of on the hill sides. He says 
that valleys do not get a full share of 
fresh air. The wind blows over, not 
through them, and the atmosphere with- 
in their boundaries is comparatively stag- 
nant. His observations are therefore 
opposed to the common belief that valleys 
are especial channels for atmospheric 
movements; but his opinions are sus- 
tained by Dr. B, W. Richardson, who is 
good authority. The latter gentleman 
enumerated twenty-five or thirty diseases 
which he thought might be attributed to 
the propensity for valley homes. Among 
them are croup, influenza, scrofula, rheu- 
matism, fistula, calculus, and possibly 
some malformations. The list is formid- 
able, and to put it mildly, it is almost in- 
credible that diseases of this character 
can be caused by living in the broad and 
shallow valleys of England. Mr. Havi- 
land’s remarks were illustrated by maps 
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and models showing the geological struc- 
ture of the earth, 





THE HEAT OF GUNPOWDER IN EXPLO- 
SION, 

DavuBR&£E has lately made some exper- 
iments that show in a very striking man- 
ner the immense force developed in the 
explosion of gunpowder. He put a roll 
of very thin steel into a strong chamber 
loaded with a little powder, closed the 
chamber, and fired the charge by electri- 
city. In this situation the gases could 
not escape, and the force which is usual- 
ly expended in moving a ball was now 
turned into heat. The steel was com- 
pletely fused, and a considerable quanti- 
ty was changed into iron sulphide, which 
was obtained as a black powder. The 
resulting steel ingot was curiously twist- 
ed and swollen, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to some meteoric irons. All this 
was done in a fraction of a second, liter- 
ally *‘the twinkling of an eye.’’ In an- 
other experiment he opened a small hole 
in a hollow cylindrical cock, that was 
screwed into the wall of the chamber. 
This allowed the gas to escape, but only 
with great slowness, and under a pres- 
sure that still maintained a very high 
heat. The steel was melted and blown 
out of the aperture in the state of fine 
powder, which was immediately sulphu- 
rized, a small cloud of metallic dust be- 
ing thrown into the air. The cock was 
distorted in shape, cut in deep furrows, 
and even entirely perforated by the ex- 
tremely violent rush of gas. Daubrée 
supposes that similar phenomena occur 
in volcanoes. 





KELP BURNING IN SCOTLAND. 

A SINGULAR example of the obstinate 
adherence to old and wasteful methods 
is found in the kelp burners of Scotland, 
Kelp is the seaweed which is collected 
and burned for the sake of the iodine 
contained in its ashes. As iodine is a 
very volatile substance, it is evidently 
necessary to do this work at as low a 
heat as possible, in order to escape loss, 
But the old burners did not understand 
this, and burned their ashes to a vitreous 
slag, a practice in which their successors 
follow them so obstinately that nothing 
can alter the custom. Even so radical a 
step as taking away their tools has had 
no effect, for they have found some 
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means to keep up the old way, though 
they lose at least one-half their iodine, 
spend much more fuel, and have to work 
at night todo so. The Duke of Argyll 
has persisted in the effort to improve the 
burning. He built furnaces, in which 
the seaweed is burned to charcoal in 
close vessels, and the iodine salt is dis- 
solved from the coal by water. The 
yield has been increased. The work is 
carried on in the wet weather of winter, 
which was not the case when the kelp 
had to be dried on the rocks; and from 
these and other advantages the product 
from a given coast is greatly increased, 
The stubborn peasants have been fairly 
forced into a measure that has greatly 
lessened their burdens and increased 
their gains. Iodine is contained in sea 
water, but in such sinali quantity that 
even according to the highest estimates 
about twenty-two cubic miles of water 
would have to be treated to obtain one 
ton of iodine. Some species of algex 
have the power of concentrating this ele- 
ment and bromine in their tissues, and 
these form the kelp of the above process, 





THE FORMATION OF VEINS. 

Meunier has communicated to the 
French Academy of Sciences some ob- 
servations on the formation of mineral 
veins, based on the fact that the native 
sulphides effect the reduction of metals 
from their solutions. Galena placed in 
a solution of chloride of gold is at once 
covered with gilding, and in a solution 
of nitrate of silver arborescent growths 
are formed. Other sulphides, including 
those which are most commonly associ- 
ated in veins, iron and copper pyrite, 
blende, cinnabar, stibene, and even the 
sulphide of soda found in mineral wa- 
ters, produce similar effects. Nor is the 
action confined to the sulphides. Some 
selenides, antimonides, arsenides, and 
tellurides also behave in the same way. 
Meunier therefore points out that if sea 
water, which always contains silver, fil- 
ters into a vein of galena, all the silver 
will be reduced and concentrated in the 
vein, and this action explains the pres- 
ence of the native silver so often found 
in galena. When this has taken place, 
and the liberated sulphur does not re- 
combine with the silver, we have the su- 
per-sulphuretted galenas, sometimes so 
rich as to take firein a fame. But com- 
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monly the silver is ultimately transform- 
ed into a sulphide. 





OLD RIVERS UTILIZED. 

Runnine water seems to leave marks 
of an extraordinarily permanent charac- 
ter. In one way or another the old wa- 
ter courses are often preserved through 
ages, that are supposed to include many 
millions of years. In California the old 
river beds are now mined for gold, hav- 
ing been covered up and kept to the pre- 
sent day by caps of volcanic rock that 
flowed into them. In Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere the coal miner frequently runs 
across the muddy remains of carbonife- 
rous brooks, sometimes of the smallest 
size. In Australia the old water courses, 
lying sixty to eighty feet below the pre- 
sent surface, and covering a compact 
mass of soil, are now hunted for, found, 
and mined for tin! The tertiary streams 
worked just as those of the present day 
do, washing away the light rock and 
leaving a concentration of the heavy tin 
ore in their channels. The mine inspec- 
tor of one district says: ‘* The country 
(that is, the soil) at the sixty-foot level is 
a regular river bed, and in some parts 
there is fourteen feet of loose drift sand, 
heavily intermixed with tin ore.’? These 
old tin streams are quite extensive and 
permanent. The one above described 
has been opened for a length of two 
thousand feet, and explored by boring 
for six hundred feet more. Its width 
has increased from eighteen to four hun- 
dred feet, and it contains an average of 
three feet of “‘pay dirt,” which will 
yield about one and a half per cent.—an 
excellent yield for tin ore. Mining op- 
erations have been retarded by the lack 
of water, which is necessary in ‘ dress- 
ing” or concentrating the ore, but 612 
tons have been taken out in a year and a 
half. 

This is not the only mode of oecur- 
rence of tin ores in Australia. On an- 
other property the tin ore is found about 
five feet under the surface, and forms a 
layer a foot and a half thick, spreading 
over a large alluvial flat. The earth is 
not so rich as in the old river beds, sim- 
ply because it has not been subjected to 
the natural concentrating process of run- 
ning water. The wash dirt is described 
as having “ the appearance of a heap of 
soft clay with about fifty per cent. of 
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flagstones mixed together, and thus al- 
lowed to set. The richest deposits occur 
where the stones are in greatest abun- 
dance and most cemented.” The Aus- 
tralian tin mines are very extensive and 
rich, and cannot fail to have a marked 
effect upon the world’s market. High 
speculative prices for land, the scarcity 
of water, and difficulties inseparable 
from new enterprises, have all combined 
against them, but they have yielded in 
the first two years of their existence 
2,059 tons of ore, worth nearly $1,000,- 
000. Twenty-five mines are opened. In 
some places the tin pebbles are quite an- 
gular, indicating the proximity of the 
veins from which they have been wash- 
ed. Small diamonds are found with the 
tin. They are mostly colored pale green 
and light straw, usually show crystal- 
lized faces, and are of low value. 





METEORIC DUST IN DEEP-SEA CLAYS. 

Srvce Nordenskiold made the discovery 
that meteoric dust is quietly falling from 
the ‘“‘depths of space” upon the earth 
the hunt for and examinatior of this 
dust has formed one of the fascinating 
pursuits of science. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary position for this cosmic 
dust is the bottom of the sea! But there 
it is, according to the reports of the 
Challenger explorers. Mr. John Murray 
has recently explained the condition in 
which it is found, and the proof that it 
is really meteoric in origin. The deep- 
sea clay was found to contain small, 
round, black magnetic particles, which 
were proved to be iron by touching them 
with a solution of the neutral sulphate 
of copper. This is a well-known test for 
metallic iron, which changes place with 
the copper, the latter appearing as metal 
and the former going into solution. In 
making these investigations it is abso- 
lutely necessary to avoid the use of an 
iron hammer from which the microscopic 
particles may fly off. This is the only 
fact that is known to throw doubt on the 
results, since the dredging apparatus was 
partly made of iron. But by breaking 
the lumps of clay by knocking them to- 
gether, selecting portions from the cen- 
tre, and crushing them in a porcelain 
mortar, and collecting the particles by 
means of a magnet covered with paper, 
the remote chance of error due to this 
circumstance was reduced to the smallest 
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quantity. Iron particles were found in 
two associations. In pumice stone they 
are probably of volcanic origin. But in 
the manganese nodules from the clay 
small round spherules, of which from 
three hundred to a thousand would be 
required to make an inch in length, are 
found, and these Mr. Murray thinks are 
clearly meteoric. The copper is some- 
times not deposited all over the sphere, 
but in ramified lines, and a similar ar- 
rangement has been noticed in one case 
on a meteorite. It is noticeable that 
these spherules have been found only in 
deep water far from land, and this fact is 
accounted for on the theory that the 
quantity of débris and deposit near the 
land is sufficient to cover up and mask 
them, an action which does not take 
place far from land, where deposition is 
slow. 





HUXLEY’S IDEA OF A MUSEUM. 

Pror. Hvux.ey, in a recent lecture at 
the South Kensington Museum, described 
what he considers to be the true plan for 
a biological museum, as follows: ‘* With- 
out doubt there are no helps to the study 
of biology, or rather to some branches 
of it. which are or may be more impor- 
tant than natural history museums. But 
in order to take this place in regard to 
biology, they must be museums of the 
future. The museums of the present do 
not do by any means so much for us as 
they might do. I do not wish to partic- 
ularize, but I dare say many of you seek- 
ing knowledge, or in the laudable desire 
to employ a holiday usefully, have visit- 
ed some great natural history museum. 
You have walked through a quarter of a 
mile of animals, more or less well stuffed, 
with their long names written out under- 
neath them, and unless your experience 
is very different from that of most peo- 
ple, the upshot of it all is that you leave 
that splendid pile with sore feet, a bad 
headache, and a general idea that the 
animal kingdom is a ‘mighty maze with- 
out a plan.’ I do not think that a mu- 
seum which brings about this result does 
all that may be reasonably expected of 
such an institution. What is needed in 
a collection of natural history is that it 
should be made as accessible and as use- 
ful as possible, on the one hand, to the 
general public, and on the other, to sci- 
entific workers. That need is not met by 
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constructing a sort of happy hunting- 
ground of miles of glass cases, and, un- 
der the pretence of exhibiting everything, 
putting the maximum amount of obsta- 
cle in the way of those who wish proper- 
ly to see anything. What the public 
want is easy and unhindered access to 
such a collection as they can understand 
and appreciate; and what the men of 
science want is similar access to the ma- 
terials of science. To this end the vast 
mass of objects of natural history should 
be divided into two parts—one open to 
the public, the other to men of science, 
every day. The former division should 
exemplify all the more important and in- 
teresting forms of life. Explanatory 
tablets should be attached to them, and 
catalogues containing clearly written 
popular expositions of the general signi- 
ficance of the objects exhibited should be 
provided. The latter should contain, 
packed in a comparatively small space, 
in rooms adapted for working purposes, 
the objects of purely scientific interest. 
For example, we will say Iam an orni- 
thologist. I go to examine a collection 
of birds. It is a positive nuisance to 
have them stuffed. It is not only a sheer 
waste, but I have to reckon with the 
ideas of the bird-stuffer, while, if I have 
the skin, and nobody has interfered with 
it, [can form my own judgment as to 
what the bird was like. For ornitholog- 
ical purposes, what is needed is not glass 
cases full of stuffed birds on perches, but 
convenient drawers, into each of which a 
great quantity of skins will go. They 
occupy no great space, and do not require 
any expenditure beyond their original 
cost. But for the purpose of the public, 
who want to learn indeed, but do not seek 
for minute and technical knowledge, the 
case is different. What one of the gen- 
eral public, walking into a collection of 
birds, desires to see, is not all the birds 
that can be got together. He does not 
want to compare a hundred species of 
the sparrow tribe side by side; but he 
wishes to know what a bird is, and what 
are the great modifications of bird struc- 
ture, and to be able to get at that know]l- 
edge easily. What will best serve his 
purpose is a comparatively small number 
of birds carefully selected, and artist- 
ically as well as accurately set up; with 
their different ages, their nests, their 
young, their eggs, and their skeletons 
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side by side; and, in accordance with 
the admirable plan which is pursued in 
this (South Kensington) museum, a tab- 
let, telling the spectator in legible char- 
acters what they are and what they 
mean. For the instruction and recrea- 
tion of the public, such a typical collec- 
tion would be of far greater value than 
any many-acred imitation of Noah’s 
Ark.” 





POLYNESIAN ISLANDERS. 

Rev. G. Brown, who has spent a year 
cruising about Polynesia in the mission 
brig John Wesley, returns with some 
very interesting notes of aboriginal life. 
On the islands of New Britain and New 
Ireland he found cannibalism practised, 
but not from fondness for human flesh. 
It resulted from moral considerations, 
the tribes wishing to show their com- 
plete mastery over conquered enemies. 
Such discoveries give additional strength 
to the assertions that cannibalism has 
been an important force in the progress 
of man out of barbarism. Another in- 
teresting result of the voyage was that 
the coast people in Blanchi bay gave in- 
formation of an interior tribe of men 
who have tails. They promised to ob- 
tain a specimen in time for the next voy- 
age of the brig. At Spacious bay a tribe 
was found with lighter skins and straight- 
er hair than their neighbors, and it is 
noticeable that both sexes in this tribe 
wear partial clothing. Another tribe 
had a custom which is similar to one 
that prevails among the Thlinkeet Indi- 
ans of this continent. The wealthier 
people confine their daughters in tabooed 
houses for some years before puberty, 
the girl not being allowed to put foot on 
ground during the time of her seclusion. 
Among the Thlinkeets the girl at that 
age is considered to be unclean, and con- 
fined for a year, during which time she 
is not even spoken to, nor approached 
except for the purpose of fetching her 
food. 





THE RELATION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
Tue Director of the Mint thinks that 
the fall in silver which took place last 
year is to be partly accounted for by a 
rise in the value of gold. His reason 
for this opinion (in holding which he dis- 
agrees with most European authorities) 
is that between 1871 and 1876 Germany 
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coined $337,000,000 of gold, Austria and 
the Netherlands, where the silver stan- 
dard was formerly in use, both began 
the coinage of gold, Scandinavia has re- 
cently changed to the gold standard, and 
France has largely increased her coinage 
in this metal. This great demand for 
gold increased its price, and the corre- 
sponding release of silver to the open 
market decreased its value. These two 
opposite tendencies were simultaneous 
in their action, and as a result the differ- 
ence between the values of the two met- 
als became greater than it was ever be- 
fore known to be. From 1792 to 1870 
the ratio of gold to silver was about 1 to 
15 1-2; in 1781 it was 1 to 13.33; in 
1809, 1 to 16.25 (a fall of 21.9 per cent.); 
and in the first seven menths of 1876 it 
averaged 1 to 17.85, or a fall of 34 per 
cent. At one time in July the ratio was 
1 to 20.17, or a decline of 51.3 per cent. ! 
Dr. Linderman thinks this fall would 
have been greater still had it not been for 
the action of the United States Govern- 
ment in buying largely in order to substi- 
tute silver coin for paper fractional cur- 
rency. He recognizes five causes for the 
severe fluctuations of the year, their im- 
portance being in the following order: 1. 
Change from the silver to the gold stan- 
dard in Germany and Scandinavia. 2. 
Use of a forced paper currency in Rus- 
sia, Austria, and other States. 3. Di- 
minished demand for export to India 
and China. 4. The limitation placed on 
the coinage of silver by countries of the 
double standard. 5. Increased produc- 
tion. 
THE CAUSE OF SCURVY. 

Scurvy, which proved the most formid- 
able obstacle the English Arctic expedi- 
tion encountered on its way to the pole, 
is thought by some authorities to be 
caused by a deficiency of potash in salt 
meat. Dr. Garrod found in 
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It is therefore thought that salt beef and 
pork can themselves be made anti-scor- 
butic, or at least much less objectionable 
than they are now, by adding chloride of 
potassium to the brine in which they are 
cured, But if scurvy could be finally 
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traced to this cause, it would be possible 
to administer potash in more concen- 
trated and agreeable forms, as for in- 
stance the effervescing citrate of potash. 
Now that the arctic region, where travel- 
lers and sojourners are peculiarly liable 
to scurvy, is to be colonized by tolerably 
permanent scientific parties, it would 
probably be found advisable to prepare 
the salt food by Captain Morgan’s pro- 
cess. This officer proposed to avoid the 
long steeping in brine by sending a cur- 
rent of strong brine into the heart, and 
thence through the whole system of ar- 
teries and veins of the animal. The 
blood is by this method completely wash- 
ed out, and brine takes its place. In- 
stead of several months, a hog can be 
salted in two minutes, at much less ex- 
pense and without the removal of any 
necessary ingredient of the meat. This 
process was introduced in New York in 
1870, and strong hopes were entertained 
that this healthful and cleanly method 
of salting would be successful. But wxs- 
thetic objections quickly presented them- 
selves, and were never overcome. The 
salted meat could never be thoroughly 
dried. The blood vessels retained their 
charge of water for months, and we be- 
lieve it was thought that two years’ con- 
tinuous drying would be necessary to 
prepare hams that would not give a del- 
uge of ‘‘juice’’ when cut on the table. 
The cost of this long preparation forbade 
its use, and the amount of liquid in the 
meat was objected to by users, who ac- 
knowledged that the meat was excellent 
in all other respects. This esthetic ob- 
jection might be overcome by a small 
party of adventurers, and it would seem 
quite possible to salt the meat with a 
warm brine so strong that salt would 
crystallize out of it in the blood vessels, 
leaving the mother liquid to be expelled 
by an air current. If meat of this kind 
could be supplied to a colonization party, 
it might be possible to determine whether 
scurvy is due to too much salt or to the 
absence of elements dissolved out of the 
meat by the brine. 

A Frencn anti-tobacco society has 
taken the judicious step of offering a 
prize of $40 to the physician who shall 
contribute the greatest number of inter- 
esting and unpublished observations on 
diseases that may be ascribed to tobacco. 
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Eeyprian petroleum has the high spe- 
cific gravity of 0.953, while that of 
Pennsylvania and Canada ranges from 
0.790 to 0.830. Good lubricating oil is 
made from the Egyptian article, but the 
burning oil it yields is of poor quality. 
It is safe, however, not igniting below 
135 deg. C. 


Tue former English patent law did 
not extend its protection to Ireland and 
Scotland, but did to the colonies. The 
defect was amended in the new law, but 
unfortunately the colonies were inadver- 
tently left out! It now costs about a 
thousand pounds to get a complete 
British patent for home and abroad. 


Tue city clocks of Vienna are now si- 
multaneously moved, not by electricity, 
as is usually the case, but by pneumatic 
pressure. The air tubes are laid from a 
central bureau alongside the gas mains 
to the public clocks. By a system in- 
vented by E. A. Mayrhofer, the hands of 
the latter are made to move once a min- 
ute, 


Dr. SevrraRtH has presented the St. 
Louis Academy with five photographs of 
a sarcophagus which he bought thirty 
years ago for the Leipsic museum, This 
burial case is made of cedar wood, 
which retains its characteristic odor after 
3,400 years. It is most elaborately 
carved in half relief, nearly 3,000 figures 
being represented. 


Tne old distinction by Forbes, which 
other naturalists have since intensified, 
of marine life in successive zones of 
depth, has, by recent discoveries, been 
shown to be only partially true, if it 
must not be given up entirely. Ordinary 
shallow-water anemones are found un- 
changed, or triflingly altered, at such 
depths as 600 fathoms. Even at 2,750 
fathoms the Cerianthus is very like its 
representatives of the shore,though some- 
what dwarfed. Temperature seems to be 
no limiting cause to these forms of life. 
The same species may be found at the 
surface in the torrid zone, and at the bot- 
tom, where the water is little above the 
freezing point. The bright colors of the 
surface are also retained in the hazy 
depths of the sea. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 





TRANSLATIONS from the novelists of 
France, of Germany, and even of Rus- 
sia, have been rising in favor with the 
public—and consequently with publish- 
ers—during the last ten years. We have 
recently noticed two excellent novels by 
Alphonse Daudet, admirably translated 
by Mary Neal Sherwood. And now we 
have two other translations from the 
French, which are the pioneers of a col- 
lection of foreign authors, to be publish- 
ed by the Appletons. The first is by a 
French author of repute, Victor Cherbu- 
liez.* This strange book is an admirable 
piece of literary work. It is chararacter- 
istically French, not only in its tone, but 
in its clear design, in the thoroughness 
of its workmanship, and in its high finish. 
It contains not a superfluous sentence, 
hardly a superfluous word. As a model 
it may be heartily commended to the 
study of our loose and scrambling wri- 
ters of fiction. Its interest begins with 
the first page and is kept up without 
flagging to the last. The plot, if it may 
so be called, of the story certainly does 
not lack the merit of originality. It is 
as strange as the title of the book, which 
is a puzzle to the reader until he has got 
about one-third through the volume. 
Until then it does not appear who Sam- 
uel Brohl is, or what his name has to do 
with the story. Then we discover that 
a certain Count Larinski, an exiled Pole, 
a man of handsome person, great accom- 
plishments, and charming manners, who 
is the hero, so to speak, of the book, is 
no Larinski and no Pole at all. Inves- 
tigations had revealed that there was a 
Count Larinski, and that he was exactly 
what this gentleman declared himself to 
be. He had also documents, family re- 
cords, and jewels. Indeed, evidence of 
authenticity and of honorable life could 
not be stronger. Still, some people had 
not full faith in him; they could not 
say exactly why. Among these is the 
father of a certain Mlle. Antoinette 
Moriaz, a beautiful young woman— 
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* “Samuel Broh! & Company.” 
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even more charming than beautiful— 
of the best social position, and with a 
hundred thousand livres income in her 
own right. This young lady, although 
much wooed, and in particular by a cer- 
tuin boyish Camille Langis, obstinately 
resists all masculine approaches, and re- 
fuses to go the way of all women. But 
to Count Larinski—who does not woo 
her, and yet contrives to make her be- 
lieve that he loves her passionately—she 
surrenders at once, and loves him with a 
love which, coming from such a woman, 
is enough to make him the envied of all 
men. She goes so far as to say to her fa- 
ther, who remonstrates, ‘‘Him or no 
one!” long before he has made any 
avowal of love, Larinski is subjected 
by the apprehensive father to the scruti- 
ny of a Mme. de Lorcy, an all accom- 
plished woman of the highest society, 
whose perceptions are like intuitive 
knowledge,and who is also biased against 
any other lover of Mlle. Moriaz than 
Camille Langis, who is her nephew. 
Mme. de Lorcy suspects the man at first; 
but having invited him to her house on 
a visit, she is entirely subdued by the 
power of his personality; she owns that 
he is a real Count Larinski, a hero, and 
the most modest of heroes and the most 
charming of men. At this juncture a 
Russian princess,of whose existence there 
have been previous intimations, appears 
upon the scene, and Count Larinski is 
presented to her. At the sight of her it 
seems to him that the earth reels beneath 
his feet, and for a moment he loses him- 
self entirely. The Russian princess knew 
him when he was a lad, a very hand- 
some lad, the son of a sordid old farmer 
named Brohl; and she, as Russian prin- 
cesses and Russian empresses have done 
before, bought the handsome lad of his 
father, who was glad to be rid of him, 
and carried him off, educated him, and 
cultivated him, to make him her minion. 
He was a scoundrel at heart, but there 
was enough of manhood in him to make 
his position with his ugly, middle-aged 
mistress revolting, and he ran away. 
From that time to this she had not seen 
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him; but meantime he had led the life of 
a moderately successful adventurer, and 
he had formed the acquaintance and won 
the warm friendship of the real Count 
Larinski, who, being the last of his fami- 
ly and having been long absent from Eu- 
rope, died in an obscure village, where he 
was stopping for a night, in company 
with Samuel Brohl, with whom he was 
travelling, and left him all his personal 
effects, among which were family pa- 
pers, relics, heirlooms, and also the cer- 
tificate of his birth. Samuel Brohl de- 
termines to assume the name and posi- 
tion of Count Larinski. He, as the Count, 
informs the authorities of the death of 
Samuel Brohl, and Samuel Brohl is duly 
interred, and buried out of sight and 
memory—out of all memory except that 
of the Russian princess. The effect of 
her reappearance of course is destructive. 
Samuel Brohl flees to America (where 
European novelists send all their defeat- 
ed scoundrels), and Antoinette Moriaz 
accepts Camille Langis. 

If we were to characterize ‘‘Samuel 
Brohi and Company ”’ by its most strik- 
ing trait, we should call it a marvel of 
literary skill. Although Antoinette Mor- 
iaz is a very charming person, with pecu- 
liarities which, not at all unnatural, are 
very striking and very captivating, still 
the chief interest of the book is in the 
manceuvres of the false Count Larinski. 
These are pushed to such an extreme, and 
are yet managed with so much delicacy, 
that the conception and elaboration of 
them is one of the most difficult literary 
tasks that could well be imagined, The 
work is done most daintily, and yet with 
a hand that never wavers. The only 
fault in the book is the making Antoi- 
nette accept Langis. This would be, 
perhaps, quite possible in real life, 
but in doing so she steps down from 
our ideal, Under any circumstances 
Camille Langis was too young a 
man for Antoinette Moriaz, and he 
also iacks ampiitude and strength of 
character to be suited to such a woman. 
Admirable as the book is in its literary 
aspect, the question arises, what is the 
good of such a story? The sham Count 
Larinski would have deceived any wo- 
man; and all that the writer has done is 
to teach all young women that even with 
the utmost caution on the part of their 
parents and friends, and in face of the 
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most incontestable evidence, they may 
become the prey of scoundrels. What is 
the use of this? It has no charm of 
beauty in art. The circumstances of 
this case could hardly happen at all; 
anything like them is only of the rarest 
possibility. It is better to preserve faith 
than to destroy it in fear of such chances, 
It is even better for the world that a few 
young women should be deceived (how- 
ever sad for them) than that woman 
should be taught to lose her trust in man. 
—Of an entirely different sort is the sec- 
ond book of this series.* ‘*Gerard’s 
Marriage’’ is one of those stories to 
which the term idyl may be well applied. 
It is provincial in its locality, and its 
every page is pervaded by the sweetest 
of rural influences. Its heroine, Helen 
Laheyrard, lifts her lovely head like a 
beautiful flower, and seems to bear 
about her the charm and the perfume 
of a rose just not fully blown. Gerard, 
who is the son of an old chevalier of the 
petite noblesse, is destined by his father 
to marry the not unattractive daughter 
of a similar family; but he having seen 
Helen, falls straightway in love with 
her, although the other girl has already 
been betrothed to him, and although 
Helen is of the bourgeoisie, and has been 
somewhat carelessly brought up. The 
result of her nature and her education, 
however, is one of the most charmingly 
fresh, and natural, and passionful, and 
at the same time pure and admirable 
women that we remember in the novels 
of the day. True she is but a sketch, as 
indeed all the other personages are and 
must have been in such a small book: 
but such sketches have more real vitality 
and suggestiveness than many elaborat- 
ed pictures. Gerard, in the absence of 
his stern old father, breaks off his en- 
gagement, and thereby incurs the morta! 
hatred of the mother of the young lady 
to whom he has been betrothed. His 
father returns, and according to the 
powers of French parental authority 
over children who are not twenty-five 
years old, banishes him to an old farm- 
house a few miles distant. In his wan- 
derings he meets Helen, who is a painter. 
Their meetings are discovered by the 
mother of the other young lady, who 
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thereupon undertakes to ruin Helen’s 
reputation, and in so far succeeds that the 
poor girl seeks refuge in Paris. Mamma 
overreaches herself, however; for the 
old chevalier, believing the stories which 
at length reach his ears, at once decides 
that honor requires that Gerard should 
marry Helen, to find whom in Paris he 
sets out immediately. Her astonish- 
ment at his mistake can be easily imag- 
ined, and the effect of her noble bearing 
in this interview is to make him seek 
the marriage which before he offered as 
a sacrifice to honor. He returns to the 
village with the young girl on his arm 
and Gerard walking by his side. The 
slanderers are crushed and Gerard and 
Helen are happy. All the personages 
in this most charming story are full of 
character and vitality. Helen’s father, 
an old professional man whom she loves 
dearly, and to whom she is the delight 
of his eyes and his heart; her brother 
Marius, a huge, good-natured, wine- 
drinking student, who believes himself 
a poet; a villanous hunchback, who 
loves Helen after his fashion, and who 
hopes to get possession of her by slander 
and machination; a grisette, who deter- 
mines to marry the hunchback, and suc- 
ceeds—all these are drawn with a pencil 
that seems to carry life and light in its 
every touch. Not less remarkable is the 
use of the rural scenery among which 
the incidents of the story take place. 
Descriptions of scenery are generally 
very tedious, and fail entirely to produce 
the picture which the writer designs. 
But in these not only does the scene 
come vividly before the mind’s eye, but 
the moral and the physical incidents 
blend with and illustrate each other, 
so that the result is a charming whole. 
We have used the word charming more 
than once in this notice; we let it stand; 
it is only by such tautology that the ef- 
fect of ‘‘Gerard’s Marriage ’’ can be ex- 
pressed. 





Tue business of discovering and edit- 
ing old manuscripts is carried nowadays 
to an absurd extreme. It began at the 
end of the last century, and the great 
success of “ Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry ” caused researches to be made 
far and wide throughout England and 
Scotland for like forgotten relics of the 
past. Many were discovered and were pub- 
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lished by enthusiasts for enthusiasts. Of 
these some were valuable from a literary 
point of view, others because they illus- 
trated the manners and customs and 
daily life of our forefathers. But even 
at this comparatively early period of lit- 
erary antiquarianism much that might 
well have been left to the moth and the 
mould was printed and edited with great 
show of erudition; and so eager was the 
demand for this kind of book among 
bibliomaniacs that some ingenious men of 
letters, not being able to find old manu- 
scripts, invented them, imitating the 
marvellous boy Chatterton in his fraud, 
but without his poetical genius. More- 
over, the broader and more accurate 
English scholarship of later days—our 
own—has found that the editing of gen- 
uine old manuscripts and scarce books in 
the last century and at the beginning of 
this was very careless and incompetent. 
Even the text was not given correctly, 
except in a few instances; the editorial 
notes and comments were misleading; 
and in some cases a genuine old ballad or 
prose tract was ‘* doctored ” and dressed 
up to make it suit the taste of the day; 
the result being generally a deterioration 
of the old author’s work, and always of 
course the production of an edition en- 
tirely untrustworthy. The demand for 
such books not being large enough to 
tempt publishers to undertake them as 
the means of profit, societies were form- 
ed for their publication by subscription, 
Such were the Surtees, the famous Rox- 
burghe club celebrated by Sir Walter 
Scott in the prefaces to some of his 
novels, in which Dr. Dryasdust and Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck figure, and by Dibdin 
in his costly, fussy, and elegant, but 
much overworked bibliographical books, 
which once fetched large prices, but are 
now falling much in the estimation of 
genuine book lovers. In later days the 
Percy Society, the Camden, the Shake- 
speare, and in the present day the New 
Shakespeare Society, the Early English 
Text Society, and the Chaucer have been 
the means of placing much of our old 
and almost forgotten literature in the 
hands of persons to whom it would 
otherwise have been almost inaccessible. 
Individuals have undertaken the same 
task. Among these Edward Arber de- 
serves honorable mention. The Arber 
reprints form a very valuable series. 
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They are well edited, carefully printed, 
and comparatively cheap. Readers who 
are interested in old English literature 
will never regret buying one of these 
excellent reprints; and a complete set is a 
treasure which has already become not 
very easily obtainable. But the real and the 
goodalways brings forth the bad imitation. 
Within the last fifteen or twenty years 
much rubbish has been thus edited and 
reprinted, and also some good books 
have been republished by such careless 
or incompetent editors, that the new edi- 
tions are almost worthless. Among the 
latter are the books edited by Mr. Wil- 
liam Carey Hazlitt. We have heretofore 
warned our readers against the books 
bearing this gentleman’s name. They 
should be avoided by the genuine lover 
of old literature. Unlike Goldsmith, Mr. 
Hazlitt has touched nothing that he has 
not marred, His editorial pen has ob- 
secured almost everything that it should 
have illustrated. Among the former 
—books that, well or ill edited, are 
rubbish—we must piace two which 
are now before us and which are the 
occasion of our remarks, They are 
from the manuscripts at Towneley Hall, 
and are edited by the Rev. Alex- 
ander B. Grosart. Mr. Grosart has 
given himself up of late years to this 
business of editing old books and MSS., 
which he publishes by subscription, and 
for private circulation; that is, only for 
his subscribers. We shall pass over his 
editorial work without comment. Ac- 
cording to our observation, he must find 
it profitable business. But as his sub- 
scription papers are circulated pretty 
freely in ‘‘ the States,” we think that our 
readers who are interested in such liter- 
ature are entitled to a warning from us 
not to jump too eagerly at the alluring 
bait of his prospectuses. If the books 
which he offers are those of well-known 
authors, they may be pretty sure of a 
good, well printed text; but so they may 
in the editions published by respectable 
London houses; and we have never dis- 
covered that Mr. Grosart’s editing, copi- 
ous as his notes are, added very greatly 
to the value of his highly priced vol- 
umes. But if we may take the books 
before us as an example, he seizes eagerly 
upon anything that has or that will bear 
a title likely to attract the lover of lit- 
erary antiquities. The first of these 
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books relates to what is still one of the 
most interesting periods of British histo- 
ry—the days of the Jacobite conspiracy 
for the restoration of the Stuarts to the 
throne which they forfeited by their im- 
becility and their faithlessness.* Natu- 
rally the subscriber, or the reader, ex- 
pects to find something in this new book 
upon its interesting subject; something 
which either from a literary or an histor- 
ical point of view will add to his store of 
information. He is entirely disappoint- 
ed. The book is barren of anything of 
this sort. It is utterly valueless. It 
contains nothing of consequence which 
does not exist in a better form elsewhere. 
The editor himself admits in his intro- 
duction that of the substance of his 
volume, ‘‘much cannot be said in its 
praise.” Why, then, was the book ed- 
ited? There is indeed no reason for its 
existence. It is worth its weight in pa- 
per; nothing more; and yet it costs the 
subscriber five dollars in gold. It is a 
mere worthless addition to the already 
too long catalogue of privately printed 
books. It panders, for the editor’s profit 
and to the subscriber’s cost, to a pseudo- 
literary taste, to the mania for scarce 
books, original or reprinted. So with 
the other, which is called ‘‘ The Spend- 
ing of the Money of Robert Nowell.’’+ 
This Robert Nowell was a Lancashire 
gentleman in the time of Elizabeth, and 
the title of the book given below holds 
up the alluring prospect of an insight 
into the household affairs, the expenses, 
and the family and personal economy of 
a gentleman of that time. This of 
course would be its only value, the only 
temptation to subscribing for it. But 
in fact it affords nothing of the kind. It 
is almost, if not altogether, a mere series 
of memorandums of money and of wool- 
len and linen cloth given away in chari- 
ty. For example: “ Too a poore stran- 
ger, one Russell, a larned Scootishe mane 
and verie poore the xx of December 

* “ Pnglish Jacobite Ballads, Songs, and Sat- 
ires from the MSS.at Towneley Hall, Lancashire.” 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Illustra- 
tions, by the Rev. ALEXANDER B. GROSART. 
Printed for Private Circulation. 4to. 

+ “ The Spending of the Money of Robert Now- 
ell of Reade Hall, Lancashire: Brother of Dean 
Alexander Nowell, 1568-1580." Edited from the 
Original MSS. at Towneley Hall, Lancashire, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Illustrations, by 
the Rev. ALEXANDER B. GrosarRt. 4to, pp. 446. 
Printed for Private Circulation. 
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Ano. 1571, X s,” ‘*To John Tayler min- 
ister of Allhallowes in the wall xij d 
and iij yardes clothe at viij s the yarde, 
xxv 8.” This is all. With stuff like 
this, and the ‘‘ notes ” upon it, a quarto 
volume of 446 pages is filled. It gives 
no information; it tells nothing of any 
interest about the manner of living of 
the period; it has no value whatever, 
historical or philological. It is absolute- 
ly worthless. Its value is just what the 
paper makers will give for it to grind it 
up into pulp, And yet the price of it is 
seven dollars and a half in gold; which 
sundry people have been deluded into 
paying by its attractive title. There is 
no more foolish expenditure of money 
than the parting with it for such literary 
“rarities’’ as this. They teach nobody 
anything; they contain only the poorest 
sort of sham literary antiquarianism. 
As those who prepare this sort of stuff in 
England look to ‘‘the States” for no in- 
considerable part of their subscribers, we 
think that we do our readers a service in 
warning them against the proposals to 
publish such books by subscription. It 
is wise about books, as about other 
things, to see what you are to get and 
not to ‘buy a pig in a poke.” 





Tue ‘‘ Memoirs and Personal Sketches 
of Bryan Waller Procter,”* lately given 
to the public, add little to our knowledge 
of that gentle and genial author, who, 
without genius, made himself a pleasant 
reputation as a writer, and was for three 
generations the beloved friend of poets, 
artists, and men of letters. 

His autobiographic sketch is decidedly 
tame, as his life was uneventful, and he 
was too shy and modest to dwell upon 
his successful career; unlike Miss Mar- 
tineau, who fancies it important for the 
world to know the most trifling event of 
herinfancy. Hesays: ‘‘ Nothing particu- 
larly marked my childhood. I was found 
to be much as boys usually are. Nothing 
distinguished it from others of the same 
age. It seemed my destiny to float along 
from the cradle to the grave, on the hap- 
py stream of mediocrity.’’ He is the one 
contradiction of his own assertion, that 
‘there is no English song-writer of any 
rank whose songs form the distinguish- 


* “Bryan Waller Procter. An Autobiographical 
Fragment, and Biographical Notes.” 
Roberts Brothers. 


Boston: 
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ing feature of his poetry.’’ For Procter 
is now known almost exclusively by his 
songs, and by them alone will he be 
known to the next generation. Longfel- 
low says of them, ‘‘ They are almost the 
only real songs in the language; that is, 
lyrics that have the pulsation of music 
in them.’’ In a letter to the poet, he 
mentions twenty-seven papers of one 
date, which contained Barry Cornwall’s 
request, ‘*Touch us gently, Time,’’ as 
a proof of its popularity. Still, he wrote 
much besides ballads. ‘‘The Dra- 
matic Scenes,” ‘‘ Marian Colonna,” the 
‘* Sicilian Story,” ‘‘ Mirandola, a Trage- 
dy,’ and the “Flood of Thessaly,” all 
appeared between the years 1819 and 
1823. His crowning triumph was the 
success of his tragedy, brought out at 
Covent Garden theatre, when Macready 
played Mirandola and Charles Kemble 
Guido, having a “run” of sixteen 
nights. E. P. Whipple, always a care- 
ful critic, says of these dramatic works, 
‘*There is a predominance of stimulant 
over nutriment, of melody over matter, 
of poetic quality and force over original 
poetic observation and experience.”’ Yet 
Byron pronounced the drama to be Proc- 
tor’s ‘‘forte.” After his happy mar- 
riage with the accomplished and brilliant 
daughter of Mrs. Basil Montagu, his 
pen was more busy with law papers than 
poetry; and his business increased so 
rapidly that he sat up two entire nights 
a week, at this time, to attend to it—also 
taking forty or fifty pupils into his office. 
By such severe exertions he gained a 
handsome income; and his house in Lon- 
don was for fifty years a social centre, 
where celebrities of various rank, relig- 
ions, and politics found a cordial wel- 
come, the host himself the conciliating 
element that harmonized the whole. He 
paid beautiful tributes in verse to his 
dear wife, who did much to make their 
home so attractive; and no one familiar 
with his poetry can forget that exquisite 
sonnet addressed to his daughter Ade- 
laide, just a month after her birth: 
“Child of my heart! my sweet beloved 
first-born!” His ‘‘Life of Edmund 
Kean’”’ was a failure. The ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” pronounced it ** the silliest book 
of the season,” and added, ‘* To say that 
it is like a couple of bottles of small 
beer would be to libel that fluid.” But 
every word of his ** Life of Lamb’* came 
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from his heart, and the work was very 
favorably received. It was published at 
the age of seventy-seven; and Carlyle, 
in writing of the venerable author, says, 
‘* Every page of it recalls the old Proc- 
ter whom I used to talk with forty-two 
years ago: unaltered except as the finest 
wines and such like alter by ripening to 
the full; a man as if transfigured by his 
heavy laden years, and to whom the 
hoary head is a crown.” Procter’s style 
was undoubtedly influenced by his care- 
ful study of poets who had preceded 
him; and, in his admiration of several of 
his contemporaries, Jeffrey called him ‘‘a 
good imitator of generally good mod- 
els.’’ The best portion of this volume, 
edited by Coventry Patmore, is that giv- 
en to Procter’s recollections of his many 
friends. Indeed, one can scarcely think 
or write of Barry Cornwall as separated 
from them, without losing much of the 
charm which their love and apprecia- 
tion gave to his life and name. Part III. 
is devoted to hitherto ‘‘ unpublished 
verses,’’ rather commonplace efforts; and 
part IV. to “letters from literary 
friends.” Poetical tributes, full of affec- 
tionate appreciation, from Landor and 
Swinburne, are placed at the beginning 
of this book, which es a whole is but 
mildly interesting, containing very little 
that is new or worthy of note. 
—The one word in the numerous tech- 
nicalities of dressmaking mysteries by 
which gentlemen seem to have been at- 
tracted is bias. Mr. Howells is caught by 
it, and uses the term, of course utterly 
cabalistic to him, at the very beginning 
of ‘“‘Out of the Question.”* A young 
lady, busy with some sewing, looks down 
with a thoughtful air and a care-worn 
little sigh, saying, ‘‘I don’t think I shall 
cut it bias, after all, Lilly.” Why that 
particular phrase has so impressed itself 
on the masculine mind, is not known. 
This pleasant comedietta is evidently 
intended for representation. Many of 
the sentences read like stage directions; 
the girls talk as girls do, and the char- 
acters are all individual and natural. 
The central idea is that a man may also 
be a gentleman, so made’ by his own 
character and actions, even if his grand- 
father could lay no claim to that title. 
The tramp, for the first time, proves a 


*** Out of the Question.” By W. ¥. Howes. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. D 
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blessing in disguise, bringing the hero 
and heroine into sentimental relations. 
It seems rather unlikely that the same 
brave, handsome engineer who saved 
Charles Bellingham from drowning, 
should also rescue his sister’s watch from 
desperate loafers, years after. But life 
itself is full of curious coincidences and 
the apparently impossible. The story is 
bright and amusing, a trifle to be enjoy- 
ed, not criticised. It has not enough of 
the harrowing or ludicrous to ‘‘ take”’ in 
a theatre, and it is rather too long for 
private theatricals; so, for successful 
acting, this charming comedy is ‘‘ Out of 
the Question.” 





THERE are many things done in this 
queer world which would have been 
pronounced impossible if they had not 
been successfully accomplished. That a 
young lady of Prussia should make up 
her mind to travel, and actually go round 
the world, on cheek and chartty, collect- 
ing by the way enough valuables and cu- 
riosities to stock a museum at Frankfort, 
seems highly improbable. Yet Miss 
Margaretha Weppner, afflicted with an 
unsympathetic father, and with a rascal- 
ly lover, who was not only a professional 
gambler, but paid his debts of honor in 
counterfeit money, sought solace from 
her heavy trials in the charms of travel, 
starting from Paris to visit America with 
seven and a half francs in her collapsed 
purse, and leaving behind her an indebt- 
edness of two hundred francs. She has 
published the story of her wanderings in 
two sizable volumes, ‘‘The North Star 
and the Southern Cross.”* Her knowl- 
edge of the English language is as re- 
markable as her career; its lights and 
shades are well understood, its power 
and flexibility. 

After a few months of successful 
teaching in New York, where she made 
many friends, the longing for travel 
again came, and, armed with passes from 
the venerable Peter Cooper, to whom her 
work is dedicated, she started for Cali- 
fornia. She also made a flying trip to 
Utah, for she felt that she must see 
Brigham Young. She writes: “ Nearly 
all animals are to be seen in one zoilogi- 
cal garden or another; but here was one 

*“* The North Star and the Southern Cross.” 


By MarcaretHa Werpner. London: Samp 
son, Low & Marston. 
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that outside his own home was nowhere 
to be seen. Brigham was for the time 
being my human hippopotamus; a moral 
monster, who was calmly setting the 
moral and social laws of the world at de- 
fiance.” With a shudder at the idea of 
shaking hands with this monster, she put 
on a pair of thick winter gloves to escape 
contamination. These Brigham looked 
at, and then at her, as if he thought her 
crazy. This is her verdict: ‘‘ He made 
on me the impression of a keen-witted, 
crafty man, who turned the foolish blind- 
ness of his followers to his own individ- 
ual profit. A man who can accumulate 
$7,000,000 as a servant of the Lord, and 
keep a harem at the same time, must 
unite to a marked extent the character- 
istics of the Turk with the smartness of 
the Yankee.” It may be well to remark, 
by way of parenthesis, that the dead 
Brigham’s estate is reported to inventory 
$2,000,000. 

Her comments on America are truth- 
ful and just; remarkably free from ex- 
aggeration or caricature; and she com- 
pliments Americans as chivalrous and 
kind wherever found, never misconstru- 
ing her solitary and peculiar wanderings, 
as did many of her own countrymen. 
She says: ‘‘ American men as a rule are 
extremely kind to women; they are 
taught and trained to respect the fair 
sex; but I have frequently noticed that 
the feeling is not reciprocated. I saw 
many times old and young gentlemen of- 
fering their seats in the street cars to 
young fashionable belles, who, like wood- 
en images, partook of the kind offer 
without a ‘Thank you.’ 

**f once walked on Broadway in New 
York, and from Twenty-third street 
down to Fourteenth street I counted two 
hundred women, one hundred and sixty 
of whom dragged their long dresses 
through the mud.” And dare we finish 
the quotation? for she goes on to say that 
**there is no want in America of idle 
queens of luxury and fashion, nor of un- 
naturally built up figures, and of dia- 
monds and jewels; but in the fair sex 
there is a great absence of simplicity, of 
modesty, and grace.” Miss Weppner 
also states that in Europe the manage- 
ment of household affairs forms an im- 
portant item in the education of a young 
lady; a knowledge of cookery being con- 
sidered as necessary as that of music or 
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modern languages. But in our country 
she sees no such preparation for domestic 
comfort, and thinks ‘‘ America is in need 
of an institution where the art of cook- 
ing is taught, where young women, 
housewives and servants, can learn to 
cook potatoes and vegetables, and to pre- 
pare a meal in such a way as not to cause 
indigestion. It is a sad thing when 
housewives are as ignorant of cooking 
as an Irish cook, who generally knows 
nothing of the art.’? Miss Weppner is a 
shrewd, observant woman, whose com- 
ments are often witty and at times terri- 
bly severe, for she never scruples to tell 
exactly what she thinks. She says ‘the 
general education of the people of the 
United States surpasses in her estimation 
that of any nation in Europe,” but with 
such high praise she sees our faults and 
weak points. ‘‘In America it requires 
but a very little time to elevate a wealthy 
rogue into prominence; but it takes 
years to get him into the penitentiary, to 
which he naturally belongs.” 

Although starting from home a devot- 
ed Catholic and seeking the shelter of 
convents all the way, her belief in the 
pure, unselfish, saintly lives of their se- 
cluded inmates received a mortal blow, 
and she denounces unsparingly the vari- 
ous humbugs and mean treatment she 
encountered. It must be painful to be 
told, after a weary night of travel and no 
breakfast, that ‘‘it is fasting time,” and 
have no food offered, while the lady su- 
perior drinks her glass of Bordeaux, with 
a table loaded with delicacies at her 
elbow.. She remarks, ‘‘ Lent, as I have 
personally experienced, is the most unfa- 
vorable time to be the guest of a Catho- 
lie convent. The monks and nuns, I 
presume, do not like fasting themselves, 
and are anxious to find some one to do 
it for them.” She declares that while 
‘secular ladies,’’ with but few exceptions, 
received her hospitably everywhere, she 
rarely met with true kindness or sympa- 
thy from nuns. ‘* They lead an unnatu- 
ral life, devoted exclusively to God, or 
to speak plainly, to the interests of the 
convent and themselves, and they be- 
come one-sided and apathetic. Should 
they enter heaven, what cold, uninterest- 
ing angels they must be! ” 

Her judgment of the Sisters of Mercy 
we will not quote, for no one likes to 
have his ideals destroyed. We will 
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hope she was wrong in her estimate; 
certainly it can only be true of a small 
portion of those sweet-faced, low-voiced 
women whose ministry seems almost an- 
gelic. 

So she went on, climbing mountains, 
exploring volcanoes, taken everywhere 
to see everything, just escaping death 
several times, only saved from the cruel- 
ties of the Chinese massacre by lying in 
a cart covered with old rubbish, while 
the infuriated troops or armed mob 
rushed by, her driver, a placid old man, 
disarming all suspicion by his indiffer- 
ence. To crown all, she undertook the 
charge of a raving lunatic from Bombay 
to Munich, who tried to kill her in vari- 
ous ways, at one time throttling her, 
then setting her stateroom on fire. 
Two-thirds of the second volume are 
filled with tedious details of her horrible 
experience with this wretched creature, 
while she omits any description of Pales- 
tine, as she wished to keep the size of 
the volumes uniform! An eminent 
physician of our acquaintance says play- 
fully that the stomach is the seat of love, 
and that a single sea voyage has of- 
ten relieved a severe attack of unrequited 
or disappointed affection. We are hap- 
py to say that our Prussian lady, after 
several years’ trial of salt water, returned 
to her home happy and cured, and has 
produced a remarkably interesting book 
as the result of her extraordinary under- 
taking. 


Mr. James T. Fretps’s collection of 
social studies and talks on men and 
books is a series of essays with some of 
which the reading public have already 
made acquaintance.* The style is easy, as 
becomes a thoroughly informal series of 
chats, as if the author were sitting by 
your side amusing you with anecdotes 
and reminiscences, having less concern 
for the dignity of the narrator than the 
interest of the narration. Mr. Fields’s 
private library, so full of mementoes of 
the dead that it seems almost animate 
with their possible presence and plea- 
santly haunted, is the theme of the open- 
ing essay. Among the rare volumes in 
this library can be found Boccaccio’s 
Tales, printed in London in 1684, con- 
taining ‘‘ A Hundred Curious Novels by 


* “ Underbrush.” By James T. Freips. Bos- 


ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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Seven Honorable Ladies and Three No- 
ble Gentlemen. Framed in Ten Days.” 
And on the fly-leaf of the “leather- 
bound veteran ” this inscription: 


To Marianne Hunt. 

Her Boccaccio (alter et idem) came back to her 
after many years’ absence, for her good-nature in 
giving it away in a foreign country to a traveller 
whose want of books was still worse than her 
own. 

From her affectionate husband, 
Leien Hent. 

August 23, 1839, Chelsea, England. 


Also the first edition of Milton’s ‘* Para- 
dise Lost,” 1688, in which Simmons the 
printer inserts the following notice: 

CourtTgous READER: There was no Argument 
at first intended to the Book, but for the satisfac- 
tion of many that have desired it, I have procured 
it, and withall a reason of that which stumbled 
many others, why the Poem Rimes not. 


In his ‘‘reason” Milton speaks of 
‘*Rime” as ‘‘no necessary Adjunct or 
true Ornament of Poem or good Verse, 
in longer works especially, but the In- 
vention of a barbarous age, to set off 
wretched matter and lame Meeter.” 
There is a table of errata prefixed to this 
old copy, in which the reader is told 
**for hundreds read hunderds. For we 
read wee.” In a princely copy of Ben 
Jonson’s works, once owned by Southey, 
are found numerous notes from Cole- 
ridge, who borrowed, as he had a habit 
of doing, and begemmed the work all 
over with his fine pencillings. ‘‘ As Ben 
once handled the trowel, and did other 
honorable work as a bricklayer, Cole- 
ridge discourses with much golden gossip 
about the craft to which the great dram- 
atist once belonged.” Here is one man- 
uscript anecdote: ‘‘An Irish laborer 
laid a wager with another hod-bearer, 
that the latter could not carry him up 
the ladder to the top of a house in his 
hod, without letting him fall. The bet 
is accepted, and up they go. There is 
peril at every step. At the top of the 
ladder there is life and the loss of the 
wager—death and success below! The 
highest point is reached in safety; the 
wagerer looks humbled and disappoint- 
ed. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘you have won; 
there is no doubt of that; worse luck to 
you another time; but at the third story, 
I wap Hopes.’” In a volume of “ Mr, 
Nelsted’s Poems,” not particularly live- 
ly or inviting to a modern reader, which 
was found on a stall in Fleet street, may 
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be seen in Sir Richard Steele’s handwrit- 
ing: 
Elizabeth Steele 
Her Book 

Giv’n by Her Father 
March 20, 1723. 
In a poem in praise of ‘ Apple Pye” a 
passage is marked, the reckless, lovable 
Dick evidently desiring to cultivate cu- 
linary enthusiasm in the youthful Eliza. 
Possibly ‘‘dear Prue” may not have 
been an adept in this direction: 
Dear Nelly, learn with Care the Pastry Art, 
And mind the easy Precepts I impart: 
Draw out your Dough elaborately thin, 
And cease not to fatigue your Rolling Pin, 
Of Eggs and Butter see you mix enough; 
For then the Paste will swell into a Puff, 
Which will in crumpling Sounds your Praise re- 

port, 
And eat, as Housewives speak, exceeding short. 


Richard Steele. 


Among Mr. Fields’s autographic pos- 
sessions are the signatures of Sir Philip 
Sidney and Alexander Pope, his ‘‘ Ursine 
Majesty,” Dr. Johnson, and the dille- 
tante scandalmonger Horace Walpole; a 
note from Charles Lamb, who invites a 
friend to his “cell,” with the induce- 
ments of ‘‘cold meat at nine—puns at 
— a little after”; letters from the two 
famous opium-eaters, as odd as the men 
themselves. He has made an especial 
study of De Quincey, ‘‘ Thomas Papave- 
rius,” as the book-hunter calls him, look- 
ing up his scattered essays, which were 
published in English magazines, and giv- 
ing the public the first edition of his 
complete works; and he delineates the 
man he so much admires in a few well- 
chosen words: 

Fragile, unsubstantial, potent, and original— 
apply these epithets to the only man of this 
century who includes them all, and you get De 
Quincey, one of the great masters of English, one 
of the most fascinating of all modern writers. 


There is a pleasant tribute to Edward 
Lear, who has made us all merry with 
his exquisite nonsense; who, we are all 
astonished to hear, is learned as well as 
funny—*‘‘ One of the best Greek scholars 
in Europe, the author of half a dozen 
learned quartos of travel, and an unri- 
valled landscape painter.” What a beau- 
tiful saying of his! ‘‘ The world will 
never grow old so long as it has little 
children and flowers in it.’’ 

The essay closes with some capital 
anecdotes never before in print—various 
opinions concerning Shakespeare, which 
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are convulsingly ludicrous, including the 
comical story of venerable Mr. ‘ 
who believes unqualifiedly in Boston as 
not the hub only, but the forward wheels 
also, of the universe. The excellent old 
gentleman having confessed to L. G. 
that he had never found time in his busy 
life to read the ‘‘ immortal plays,” was 
advised to do so during the winter then 
approaching. In the spring G. called on 
the estimable citizen, and casually asked 
if he had read any of the plays during 
the season just passed. ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘he had read them all.’’ ‘‘ Do 
you like them?” ventured G., feeling 
his way anxiously toan opinion, ‘ LIKE 
them?” replied the old man with effusive 
ardor; “ that is not the word, sir! They 
are glorious, sir. Far beyond my expecta- 
tion, sir! There are not twenty men in 
Boston, sir, who could have written those 
plays !”’ 

But we must turn from this “leaf of 
paradise ” to enjoy some of the charac- 
ter sketches; for instance, ‘‘ A Peculiar 
Case,’’ the human snail, Cyrus, the boy 
of Oriental nomenclature, a sketch 
which we remember reading in one of the 
magazines. The ‘‘ Village Dogmatist ”’ is 
also a capital sketch, evidently taken from 
life. Captain Brine’s conversation was 
his strong point—‘‘a colloquial inebri- 
ate, constantly tumbling about in a kind 
of verbal delirium tremens.” One thick, 
foggy day he rolled into the pest office, 
where we were ail assembled to wait for 
the morning mail, anc on being appealed 
to for an explanation of the cause which 
brings about the heavy mists which so 
frequently envelope us at Underhill, he 
leaned thoughtfully on his walking-stick, 
and thus delivered himself in a swelling, 
majestic tone that implied long and seri- 
ous study over the phenomenon: ‘*‘ When 
the atmosphere and hemisphere comes 
together, it causes the earth to sweat, 
and thereby produces a fog.’’ The 
learned manner in which the Cap’n pro- 
nounced these idiotic words established 
conviction in the minds of nearly all the 
listeners present. A lady whose sense of 
humor is one of her prominent delightful 
qualities, hoards up questions all winter 
to stagger the Cap’n with during July and 
August. She says she has never yet 
been put off sans answer, no matter how 
absurd the interrogation. Encountering 
him one day in the little-of-everything 
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shop, she boldly marched up to the chair 
he was sitting in, surrounded by his ad- 
miring townsmen, and inquired, ‘Is 
there any difference, Captain, between a 
radical and a barnacle?”’. ‘‘ It’s the same 
specie—the same specie,” loftily rejoined 
the philosopher with a half negligent, 
half satisfied air, waving off his ques- 
tioner to a more removed corner of the 
shop. He really amounted to a male 
Malaprop, making frequent allusions to a 
** suggestion of the brain ’’ and ‘‘ longev- 
ity of the spinal marrow,” speaking dis- 
paragingly of people who kept a “ reve- 
nue of servants.’’ Such oddities can be 
found in almost every hamlet; they only 
need to be worked up by a skilful pen to 
become famous. An old man in ‘‘our 
village,’’ for instance, was as extraordi- 
nary as “ Cap’n Brine” in his use of lan- 
guage, and when asked the cause of the 
potatoe rot replied, that in his estima- 
tion ‘‘it was a predisposition to prema- 
ture dissolution.” Mr. Fields did not 
succeed in obtaining board at the old 
mariner’s, who refused his request in this 
manner: “ In the fust place, I’m not ac- 
quainted with ye. In the second place, 
you're too set in your notions for me. 
In the third place, we don’t take board- 
ers no more.” 

**Bothersome People,’’ who, like the 
poor, we have always with us, receive a 
gentle rap, and are admirably classified 
with pertinent illustrations from their 
own sayings and doings. Who has not 
been pursued almost to desperation by 
one of those ‘‘ human curiosity terriers,” 
who never let you stir without following 
you up with a keen scent, or ‘* the dense- 
Witted, circumstantial soul who wil in- 
terrupt your best story with a doubt or a 
deniai of its verity’’? He closes his list 
in this way: ‘‘I had written thus far 
when a restless neighbor of mine called 
to bear me away over a hot road to view 
a bloated bowlder he had discovered 
miles off, in one of his peregrinations. 
This kind, mistaken soul constantly 
bothered me by insisting on ‘showing 


me things’ I do not desire to see. Ais 
mania is that of an indicator. Some 


‘ prospect,” some famous kitchen gar- 
den, somebody’s pig or poultry, anything 
big enough to ‘show,’ transports him 
into a fever of exhibition, and you never 
meet him but he burns to take you some- 
where to see something, until you long 
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to bequeath him as a constant resident 
to the next county.” 

The little volume has a great variety 
of subjects, and will prove a pleasant 
friend for every mood. The absurd dé- 
nouement of the Pettibone mystery, and 
the trials of the man who had a watch 
‘‘with invisible jewels’’ that wanted 
cleaning, will bring a smile to the sorri- 
est countenance. ‘* How to Rough It,” 
and ‘‘ If I were a Boy Again,”’ are full of 
practical advice, while ‘‘ Getting Home 
Again” and * Pleasant Ghosts” lead 
one to sentiment and revery. Some 
writers are blessed with a felicitous divi- 
nation by which they understand the 
intellectual wants of the many. Horace 
in his day complained that he found it 
impossible to please all readers: 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 

Requiring each to gratify his taste 

With different food. What courses must I 
choose? 

What not? What both would order, you refuse, 

What you command, offensive to their sight, 

Would mar their meal and spoil their appetite. 

But it must be a surly, captious set of 
guests who fail to enjoy this unpretend- 
ing yet appetizing dish; a salad where no 
ingredient is wanting. 





Former y the voyages of ships of the 
royal navy were shrouded in mystery, 
not a word appearing in the journals 
concerning their progress or their mis- 
sion. Indeed, the ‘‘ Athenwum”’ tells 
us that on scientific expeditions officers 
have been deprived of curiosities and ar- 
ticles purchased, on the plea that they 
were required for public service. But 
the Challenger, one of her Majesty’s 
ships, fitted out at public expense, but 
still a vessel of the royal navy, is sent 
out on a cruise for deep-sea dredgings, 
and information botanical, geological, 
and scientific, and all the world can 
know the results. One of the lieuten- 
ants who accompanied the expedition 
has published a full but rather dry ac- 
count of what was accomplished, and 
Lord George Campbell, a wide-awake 
young Englishman with eyeglass and 
hunting dog, was on board, and has 
given us the pleasure of reading his di- 
ary;* lively and graphic, full of vivid 
word-painting, in off-hand, boyish style, 
By Lord 
London and New York: 


* “ Tog Letiers from the Challenger.” 
GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
Macmillan & Co. 
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of the novel sights and queer people 
and beautiful scenery of their four years’ 
cruise. Always ready for an adventure, 
as jolly as Mark Tapley himself, the con- 
stant deep-sea soundings were the only 
trial that his good nature could not 
stand. But it was ordered that chemi- 
cal examination of sea water should be 
carried on continuously, with a view to 
the more perfect knowledge of the phy- 
sical and biological conditions of the 
great ocean basins, and in order to ascer- 
tain their depth, temperature, specific 
gravity, etc.; and this labor was not in 
vain, for Huxley affirmed that the dis- 
coveries in the Atlantic alone more than 
repaid all the expense of the voyage. 

To the naval officers who had to attend 
to the practical part of the business, it 
became exceedingly tiresome—the ‘‘ same 
old grind’’; stopping every other day 
from eleven to thirteen hours, for dredg- 
ing, or ‘‘drudging,” as the blue-jackets 
called it, in unconscious satire. The 
other point of view was that of the natu- 
ralists, to whom the whole cruise was a 
yachting expedition, to whom some new 
worm coral or echinoderm is a joy for 
ever; who retired to a comfortable cabin 
to describe with enthusiasm each new 
stranger or specimen brought from the 
bottom of the sea, 

The book is not rightly named, for the 
title of ‘‘ Log Letters” gives an idea of 
condensed information and dry details 
of navigation, while this bright and 
breezy volume, full of fun and anima- 
tion, has scarcely a duli page. The un- 
stereotyped route and the savage coun- 
tries which were visited give constant 
variety, and our cheery traveller is al- 
ways on the lookout for excitement and 
novelty, with a keen eye for a pretty girl 
in every place. Shooting humming 
birds in Brazil ‘‘for the cause of sci- 
ence,” or kangaroos and mammoth but- 
terflies in Australia; walking or wading 
through the filth of a penguin rookery, 
where untold thousands of these awk- 
ward birds attacked him like infuriated 
harpies; ‘‘ shaving an iceberg” in the 
Southern ocean; quaffing the luscious li- 
quid of the fresh cocoanut in Fiji, trav- 
elling by ‘‘jinricksha” in Japan, drawn 
by four sturdy men, who can do their 
thirty miles per day; chatting merrily 
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with ‘‘sonsie lassies’’ in every port—so 
did our young Lord while away the time, 
and his dashing descriptions will be de- 
lightful reading for all who enjoy books 
of travel. 


—_——— 


Mr. HaBperton’s five books in one 
year were just four toomany. ‘‘ Helen’s 
Babies’’ pleased every doting parent, 
every lover of little ones who made their 
acquaintance. ‘‘The Barton Experi- 
ment ’’ was readable, though not remark- 
able; ‘*The Scripture Club of Valley 
Rest’’ was hardly readable, dull in the 
extreme; and now ‘Other Peoples’ 
Children ”’* prove to be Budge and Tod- 
die all over again, six months older, but 
sadly changed. They are under the care 
of their aunt, Mrs. Burton, the Miss 
Mayton of the previous volume, for a ten 
days’ visit, and one grows very weary of 
Toddie’s contortions of his mother 
tongue and the wise remarks of Budge, 
the impossible rapidity and variety of 
their movements, and their unnatural 
adventures. As Helen’s babies they 
were irresistible; now they seem improb- 
able kind of urchins, and the charm is 
gone. The author says frankly that the 
first book grew out of an attempt to keep 
for a single day a record of the doings 
of a brace of boys of whom he is half 
owner, and the reality of the record 
made it a success, The sequel is evi- 
dently ‘‘made up,” and the precious lit- 
tle mischief-makers are now but buckram 
boys, tricked out with big words and 
strained adventures. A bright book 
that must come from an author’s brain, 
that almost writes itself, is apt to be fol- 
lowed by dilutations and comparative 
failures—as when a child makes a re- 
markable speech, and is applauded, stim- 
ulated by the excitement of success, he 
goes on to render himself a bore. This 
second appearance of the precocious in- 
fants carries the moral that grown-up 
children often need self-restraint and 
correction as much as the wee folks they 
chastise, and that it is an unwise experi- 
ment to try to manage other peoples’ 
children. 

* “* Other Peoples’ Children.*’ By the author of 
“ Helen’s Babies.’ New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 
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— Few subjects are more interesting 
than that of the origin of evil. And of 
all evil the most interesting and the 
most important is not the evil that we 
suffer, but the evil that we are. The 
cause of vice, of sin, of crime, and the 
question as to the removal of that cause, 
is after all the great problem of human- 
ity. It is one in which we all are con- 
cerned, directly and indirectly. Of old 
it was assumed that vice was the conse- 
quence of vicious intention, of the choice 
of evil doing. In latter days this theory 
has been much modified, even by reli- 
gious moralists; and by many others it 
has been set aside entirely. Careful in- 
vestigation has discovered that vicious 
people are so—at least in a great mea- 
sure—because of inherited tendencies 
and the circumstances of life. It is 
found, on the whole, that those who in- 
herit sane minds in sane bodies, and 
who are surrounded by wholesome phy- 
sical and moral influences, are not vi- 
cious; that persons so born and bred who 
fall into vice are the exceptions; and 
that, on the other hand, those who in- 
herit tainted moral and physical natures, 
and who live under unhealthy moral and 
physical conditions, generally lead lives 
more or less vicious. Those of them 
who do not do so are again the excep- 
tions. If evil be chosen, there is a rea- 
son generally discoverable for the choice. 
Much has been written of late years on 
this subject; but of all the books upon 
it that have appeared, there is hardly one 
of greater interest or significance than 
Mr. Dugdale’s work on the ‘Jukes,”’ 
which was noticed in ‘‘ The Galaxy ” for 
June last, the third edition of which is 
now before us. It is no tale of crime. 
It tells few horrors. It is not at all ex- 
citing. On the contrary, it is very dry 
reading; hardly more exciting than a 
‘*sum” in arithmetic or a genealogical 
table—and of such tables it contains 
several, 


— Some facts in regard to the case 


- which is the occasion of this volume 


have come vaguely to public knowledge, 





and have been heretofore referred to in 
‘““The Galaxy.’’ Some of our readers 
must have heard of the woman known 
as **the mother of criminals,” who was 
born about, perhaps a little more than, a 
hundred years ago, and whose posterity 
has supplied a notably large proportion 
of criminals and paupers to be supported 
by the community. It is upon an exami- 
nation of the history of these persons 
that the assumptions and the conclusions 
of this study of the relations of crime, 
pauperism, disease, and heredity are 
founded. The author tells us that ‘‘ the 
Jukes” is a pseudonyme, used to protect 
from aspersion worthy members of the 
family submitted to study, and also— 
most notable supplement—‘‘ to reduce 
the forty-two family names included in 
the lineage to one generic appellation.” 
So, at the very outstart, we find that, 
although the so-called Jukes blood min- 
gles, in a greater or less degree, in the 
veins of the seven hundred — persons 
whose lives are here examined, upon 
data more or less reliable, the blood of 
forty-one other families entered into the 
composition of these seven hundred in- 
dividuals—a fact to be most seriously 
considered. It is to be regretted that the 
author, in choosing, from the best of mo- 
tives, so peculiar a pseudonyme as Jukes 
—or rather, it would appear, Juke, for 
he seems to use Jukes as a plural—fell 
upon the very uncommon name of a 
highly respectable family of the upper 
middle class in England. Some of its 
members, who are addicted to science 
and statistics, will be likely to meet with 
and read this book; and they may rea- 
sonably wonder why their rare patro- 
nymic is used at once to distinguish and 
to conceal a family so base in its habits 
of life that its name ‘‘had come to be 
used generally as a term of reproach.” 
But the name of the family in England 
is Jukes, not Juke. 


— AFTER a careful reading, or we may 
rather say study, of Mr. Dugdale’s book, 
we cannot agree with him in his main 
conclusions; nor can we even agree with 
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him in the conclusion which is embodied 
in the phrase applied to Ada Juke— 
‘*the mother of criminals.’’ Let us at 
once admit that the crime, pauperism, 
vagabondism, imbecility, and lack of mor- 
al stamina shown by the majority of the 
persons whose lives are examined in this 
book present a remarkable and revolting 
spectacle. If it could be shown that this 
debasement of their lives was due directly 
to their descent from Ada Juke, or from 
their connection with her family, the ob- 
ject of the writer would be attained. 
But as we read the story this does not so 
appear. We have indeed a considerable 
number of persons, seven hundred and 
nine, a large proportion of whom are 
criminals, or paupers, or vagabonds; 
but they bear forty-two names, and al- 
though five hundred and forty of them 
are more or less connected with the 
Jukes” by blood, in many of them 
the proportion of the “Juke” blood is 
very small; and in not a few of those in 
which it is large there appear to have 
been strong tendencies toward a decent, 
honest, and sober life. The remainder 
have no ‘‘ Juke ” blood in them, but are 
merely connected with that family by 
sexual cohabitation, legitimate or illegit- 
imate. While, however, the “Juke”’ 
blood is a variable quantity in the com- 
position of these criminals and paupers, 
there is one factor of their lives which is 
notably constant—that is, a pauper-like, 
debased condition of life, with surround- 
ings which tend to degradation. Mr. 
Dugdale sets forth the two main branch- 
es of inquiry into which the study of 
such a subject divides itself, as ‘‘the 
Heredity that fixes the organic charac- 
teristics of the individual, and the En- 
vironment which affects modifications 
in that heredity.” This is a clear and 
logical division of the subject, which in- 
cludes the whole of it; and using the au- 
thor’s terminology (which is the accept- 
ed one among students of such subjects), 
we should say that Mr. Dugdale had 
made out his point as to environment, 
but had failed as to heredity. 


— Let us see what are some of the 
more important conditions of the heredi- 
ty. Ada Juke, ‘‘the mother of crimi- 
nals,’’ was one of five sisters as to whose 
parentage little is known; and indeed 
little could be expected to be known of 
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the parentage of five women in the very 
humblest condition of life who lived in 
a very remote rural district more than 
a hundred years ago. This woman, 
whose first child was born before her 
her marriage, was taken to wife by one 
of the sons of a descendant of the ear- 
ly Dutch settlers, who is described as 
‘a hunter and fisher, a hard drinker, 
jolly and companionable, averse to 
steady toil, working hard by spurts and 
idling by turns.” Now it is believed by 
the author that the study of this so-called 
family of so-called Jukes has revealed the 
fact that Ada’s bastard son is the pro- 
genitor of the distinctively criminal line. 
For the author is strong upon illegiti- 
macy. He is even capable of being led 
into the belief that first children, if 
illegitimate, are generally boys, but if 
legitimate, girls; although how the fact 
that a certain ceremony more or less 
short, and more or less religious or civil, 
and in any case having no possible phy- 
siological influence, could determine the 
sex of a child, passes human understand- 
ing. And now let us look at the character 
of Ada and of her illegitimate and legiti- 
mate offspring. The illegitimacy of her 
first child is one fact which is to be allowed 
its full weight in deciding this question; 
but without defending her lapse from con- 
tinence, it is not necessary that we should 
assume that in a woman in her circum- 
stances, living where she did and as she 
did, such a lapse is indicative of moral 
depravity or even of vicious propensities, 
There is many a woman morally de- 
praved and thoroughly vicious who is too 
prudent to commit this lapse, and many 
another with the soul of a ministering 
angel who might commit it, even if she 
has not done so. But of course such sig- 
nificance as it has isagainst Ada Juke, In 
other ways she was not criminal; she was 
temperate and healthy, but not industri- 
ous, and she received out-door relief from 
the county in her old age. Not a very 
black record this for a woman born and 
bred in the lowest condition of life. Crim- 
inal propensities at least seem not to have 
come to her descendants from her. Her 
illegitimate son was a laborer, industri- 
ous, honest, temperate, and not criminal. 
This is, it must be admitted, a decidedly 
good record for a common laborer. 
Neither his position as an illegitimate 
child, nor his mother’s lapse from chas- 
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tity, of which he was the consequence, 
seems to have affected his character inju- 
riously. Her legitimate son, on the 
contrary, was indolent, licentious in 
youth, and the victim of disease contract- 
ed by his licentious habits, which he en- 
tailed upon hischildren. Nowit is to be 
observed that the father of whom he was 
the legitimate offspring, and who was a la- 
borer, was lazy, a thief, and received 
thirty lashes for sheep stealing. Truly, 
it seems that vice appears here on the 
side of legitimacy rather than on that 
of illegitimacy. In brief, the theory 
which the book has the appearance of 
being written to support, in regard to 
the heredity of vice, breaks down at the 
first stage of the inquiry. 


— On the other hand, as to environ- 
ment—that is, circumstances of life— 
there is a notable consistency and keeping 
at all stages of the investigation. These 
Jukes, and the forty other families whose 
blood was mingled with them, and who 
are ‘‘lumped’’ under their pseudonyme, 
had for their ‘‘ ancestral breeding spot ” 
**the forest-covered margin of five lakes 
so rocky as to be in some parts inacces- 
sible.’’ It is a place, we are told, which 
**may be called one of the crime cradles 
of the State of New York; for in subse- 
quent examinations of convicts in the 
different State prisons, a number of them 
were found to be the descendants of fam- 
ilies equivalent to the Jukes, and emerg- 
ing from this nest.” Cf their forefathers 
most were squatters wpon the soil, and 
** they lived in log or stone houses simi- 
lar to slave hovels, all ages, sexes, rela- 
tions and strangers, ‘bunking’ indis- 
criminately.’’ Did we not know how a 
man may be carried off out of the reach 
of reason upon his hobby, we should be 
amazed at the attempt of an intelligent 
man to build up a theory of heredity in 
vice upon the events in the personal his- 
tory of people. Under such conditions 
loose, coarse, vicious life in both sexes is 
inevitable. To look for honesty and 
chastity among people who live in that 
manner is to expect ‘‘sunbeams from 
cucumbers.” Such a community is one 
in which vice and crime necessarily 
thrive. And on the other hand, it is at 
least highly probable that a number of 
children taken out of the reach of con- 
tamination of such surroundings before 
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they were old enough to feel their influ- 
ence, and brought up in comfort among 
decent, self-respecting, law-abiding peo- 
ple, would produce an average propor- 
tion of respectable, virtuous, industrious 
men and women. In brief, all that Mr. 
Dugdale seems to have established by 
his laborious investigations, conducted, 
we gladly admit, with the most perfect 
sincerity of spirit, is that people who for 
generations are born and brought up 
amid sordid and degrading surround- 
ings, and in great poverty, will produce a 
more than average proportion of vi- 
cious, criminal, and pauper men and 
women. 


— Mr. Dvuepate’s inquiries do also es- 
tablish another fact which is of great in- 
terest. Most persons believe that cities 
are nests of vice and of crime, and we 
hear a great deal of the wholesome 
moral and physical influences of rural 
life. This also isa mere notion, There 
is no more prolific nest of crime than a 
small community like that of which the 
Jukes (including members of forty fami- 
lies, it should be remembered) seem to 
have formed a part. There are many 
such nests scattered over the country. 
People of vicious and criminal propensi- 
ties come from the rural districts to cities 
because in them they find a wider and 
more profitable field for their exertions 
than they could find at home. A very 
considerable part, if not the majority of 
the active and habitual criminals in 
cities, are of rural or at least of provin- 
cial birth and breeding. The notion of 
superior rustic virtue is a mere notion. 
We must not be understood as decrying 
the value of such investigations as that 
of which this volume, in its second part 
as well as in its first, is the result. They 
are, on the contrary, of the greatest im- 
portance. They are an effort in the 
right direction toward the moral eleva- 
tion of the race. But they have only 
just begun. It will take many years, 
perhaps many generations, of such inves- 
tigations before trustworthy conclusions 
can be drawn from them. The problem 
is the most complicated which human 
ingenuity has ever undertaken to solve. 
It involves all the complex conditions of 
the individual man and of society. Mr. 


Dugdaie has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to th mass of facts that must be 
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accumulated before this great question 
can be solved. 


— Ayyof our readers who care enough 
about the matter to refer to ‘“‘The Gal- 
axy” of June last will see that, without 
professing great admiration of the Turks, 
we did not ‘* take much stock” in the war 
which Russia forced upon them, and that 
we did not believe that the Czar was go- 
ing to walk over ‘‘the sick man”’ into 
Constantinople. The condition of af- 
fairs after more than three months’ war 
seems, to say the least, fully to justify 
our doubts upon the latter point. Mr. 
Gladstone and the furious friends of hu- 
manity for whom he spoke so ably, as he 
always does, have probably learned by 
this time that it is not quite so easy a mat- 
ter as they supposed to ‘‘ turn the Turks 
out of Europe.”” Judging by their talk, 
they supposed that it was only necessary 
for a well appointed army of one of the 
great Christian powers of Europe to 
march against the Moslem, and the ‘‘ an- 
achronism” of a Mohammedan nation 
existing this side of the Bosphorus would 
at once cease, and that once more ‘** Time 
would go upright with his carriage.’ 
Affairs have not shaped themselves quite 
in that fashion. Perhaps they and some 
other people on this side of the Atlantic 
may now begin to suspect that although 
the Turk may be poor, although he may 
manage his finances in such a shiftless 
way that he is not a very safe man to 
whom to lend money on his bond, and 
although he may have in his social and 
his public policy some relics of barbar- 
ism, as was the case not long since with 
a people who shall here be nameless, he 
is personally not quite so sick a man as 
he has been taken to be. In fact, the 
Turk has been a very troublesome person 
ever since he appeared in Europe, or even 
in Asia; and he is particularly trouble- 
some whenever you undertake to fight 
him or he undertakes to fight you. When 
that happens, he does not care very much 
for his life. He is no coward; he uses 
arms well; and if hé is only well led, he 
is a very formidable fellow to deal with. 
At present he seems to be very much 
better led than his antagonist, and being 
on his own soil, with advantages of po- 
sition which make it not easy to get at 
him, he has decidedly the advantage, and 
has managed to make things very un- 
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comfortable for that friend of humanity, 
the Czar of all the Russias. In fact, there 
was never wilder,shorter-sighted talk than 
that in which many people in England, 
in Russia, and in America indulged be- 
fore the Russian proclamation of war. 
A people both warlike and fanatical, who 
have inhabited their country for centu- 
ries, are not to be ‘‘ turned out ” so easi- 
ly, be they in the right or in the wrong. 
And as to the Turks, with all that may 
justly be said against them, there is much 
said in their favor by those who have 
lived among them long enough to know 
them. Lord Strangford, who knew them 
well, always spoke of them with respect, 
and maintained that they were on the 
whole an honest, kindly disposed, and 
manly race. They are not, as a people, 
to be judged by the officials and the in- 
habitants of the seraglios of Constanti- 
nople. They have shown this peculiarly 
of late. Russia will try again of course; 
but the Turk will probably remain in 
Europe for some time longer. 


— ‘‘ Tue Central Law Journal” comes 
to us with six closely printed pages of 
correspondence in relation to the action 
of Judge Dillion, United States Circuit 
Judge in Iowa, in the case of the Central 
Railroad Company of that State. These 
letters are somewhat remarkable. They 
are all in defence of a United States 
judge of high standing and unblemished 
reputation. They are written to show 
that this judge did not act from corrupt 
motives in his adjudication of the case of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
against the Central Railroad Company 
of Iowa; although the fact is, we believe, 
that no respectable and responsible per- 
son has charged Judge Dillion with cor- 
ruption in this or in any other case; and 
certainly none of the counsel on either 
side of the case in question have done so. 
These letters are, first, from the Hon. 
James Grant of Davenport, Iowa, who 
was solicitor for the complainant in the 
case; second, from L. M. Fisher, the 
special master in chancery appointed by 
the court in the case to hear the various 
matters of reference connected with the 
litigation, and to sell the road; third, 
from the Hon. Hiram Price, the referee 
appointed to examine the books and ac- 
counts of the railway, and report upon 
its management; fourth, from H. E. J. 
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Boardman, counsel for the bondholders; 
fifth, from O. P. Shiras, also counsel for 
the bondholders; sixth, from the Hon. 
H. H. Trimble, President of the Iowa 
State Bar Association; and seventh, res- 
olutions of members of the bar of Ne- 
braska, which is within Judge Dillion’s 
circuit, All these declare that Judge 
Dillion, who has performed his functions 
under their eyes for years, is not a cor- 
rupt judge, but one of high character 
and scrupulous honor; and in reference 
to the particular case in question, all the 
writers who speak of it, and who were 
themselves concerned in the proceedings, 
assert in the most positive and unquali- 
fied terms that language admits of, that 
Judge Dillion’s action was not only just, 
but far above all reproach. It is shown 
that Judge Dillion was even somewhat 
over scrupulous, and refused to take 
upon himself responsibilities which he 
might have taken with propriety, and 
which all parties were willing that he 
should take, and that he declined to act 
without the support and concurrence of 
Judge Love, which he had; and that in- 
deed one of the most important decisions 
in the case was that of Judge Love, with 
which Judge Dillion only concurred. It 
is shown that the referee appointed by 
Judge Dillion, and whose appointment 
and whose subsequent action seem to 
form the chief ground, or rather to af- 
‘ord the occasion, of the imputation 
against the Judge, was not chosen by 
Judge Dillion, but by all the counsel in 
the including both sides. We 
quote: ‘* Various names were suggested 
by opposing counsel. Judge Dillion said 
to us, ‘You must agree, gentlemen.’ An 
adjournment was had until after dinner. 
We unanimously, including Cate’s attor- 
ney, agreed to refer the matter to Hiram 
Price, a very fit man, a railroad builder 
and railroad manager.’’ The Mr. Cate 
here mentioned is, we are told, ‘“‘the 
author and the instigator of the charges 
against Judge Dillion ’’; but he has not, 
so far as we are informed, made these 
charges publicly under his own signa- 
ture, nor has he put them in any legal or 
meetable shape. It is shown also by the 
referee, Mr. Price, who was selected by 
the unanimous consent of all the counsel 
in the case, that he received but three 
hundred dollars for his services, out of 
which he paid the expenses of a necessa- 
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ry journey of more than two thousand 
miles, and moreover that this amount 
was not asked by him, or fixed by the 
court, but by the attorneys in the case, 
The President of the State Bar Associa- 
tion of Iowa and Chancellor Hammond 
regard the assault on Judge Dillion as 
‘*an attack on the honor and good name 
of the bar of the State”; and the resolu- 
tions of the Bar Association of Nebraska, 
which they request may be entered upon 
the records of the Circuit Court, treat 
the imputation upon Judge Dillion in a 
similar manner. It would seem that a 
damaging imputation could not be more 
completely set aside, or that a judge 
could not have higher or more satisfac- 
tory testimonials to his integrity. 


— AnD what is the occasion of the 
certainly very unusual and remarkable 
proceedings on the part of a great num- 
ber of highly respectable members of the 
bar, some of whom appear for various 
and opposing parties in the case, as to 
Judge Dillion’s conduct on which they 
speak? It is that a weekly newspaper 
has cast these imputations upon Judge 
Dillion. There have been no affidavits, 
no specifications; but ‘* The Nation ” has 
made these charges. Now-it would be 
safe to say that similar charges might be 
made in almost any other weekly paper 
in the country, law journals excepted, 
without being deemed worthy of such 
distinguished notice, such elaborate and 
authoritative refutation as these have re- 
ceived, And why? Not because other 
weekly papers are not edited with abili- 
ty, and have not respectable positions; 
but because ‘* The Nation,” now in the 
twelfth year of its existence, has set it- 
self up as guided by a higher moral code, 
as conforming to a higher standard of 
journalistic propriety, than any other pa- 
per in the country. Moreover there has 
been a semblance at least, if not more, of 
such conformity. If ‘The Nation” 
professed to be high-toneder than its fel- 
lows—indeed, the high-tonedest of all 
American newspapers—it must be ad- 
mitted, and it should be admitted with- 
out reserve, that its tone was high. It 
concerned itself little with gossip and 
not at all with scandal, and it seemed 
to be really able to see that there are two 
sides to a question, and to consider both 
candidly if not quite without human par- 
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tiality. For some years,although strong- 
ly Republican in its preferences, it was 
about as nearly independent as could 
be expected in a publication edited by 
men who were both human and honest. 
True, there were those who said that in 
matters of interest and importance, al- 
though not of the highest public concern, 
it allowed itself to be used by cliques or 
even by individuals in a way inconsist- 
ent with strict impartiality; but even 
this was not the gravest sort of offence 
in journalism, and again was a witness 
to the human element which after all 
did enter somewhat into the composition 
of the editorial staff of this high-seated, 
severely judging journal. Indeed, such 
little aberrations from the divine stan- 
- dard of perfection were rather comforting 
than otherwise; for inferior mortals felt 
that in coming before it for sentence 
they might possibly be not quite shut out 
from human sympathy. 


— ‘Tux Nation,” however, has fallen 
from its high estate. Hereafter it need 
not fear ostracism because, like Aris- 
tides, it is called ‘the just.” In this 
matter of its assault on the official repu- 
tation of a United States Circuit Judge, 
its course has been even like that of the 
weakest of mortal men. It uttered its 
charges at full length, and with all the 
attitudes and gestures of a great repre- 
sentative of the highest morals. It has 
not yet published Judge Dillion’s reply 
—which is generally if not universally re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory—but has 
given only a brief and very incomplete 
summary of it. It has to this day (its 
last number before we go to press is that 
of September 6) not presented to its 
readers the very remarkable testimony 
in this matter which we have above set 
forth. On the contrary, however, it has 
found room for a second assault upon 
him. Now we might not be very much 
surprised at this course in a newspaper 
of carnal and unregenerate heart. Such 
newspapers do grind axes, or do allow 
other folk to grind them, in their col- 
umns, for considerations which are of 
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various kinds and degrees of human tur- 
pitude. But that ‘‘The Nation’’ should 
thus abandon itself to the weakness, we 
shall not say the iniquity, of common 
human nature, as manifested in journal- 
ism, is an event that casts a gloom upon 
society. We refrain ourselves from the 
supposition that ‘‘ The Nation” deliber- 
ately intends to utter an unfounded 
slander upon one of the highest judicial 
officers in the country. But the suppo- 
sition will enter the depraved brains of 
ordinary mortals that this demonstra- 
tively immaculate journal, in a moment 
of weakness, allowed itself to be used by 
some person or persons who had a private 
object in view, and that, having thus com- 
mitted itself, it unwisely shrinks from 
disavowal and retraction. There is, un- 
fortunately for journalism, a theory 
among its professors—for which the 
London ‘‘ Times”’ is largely responsible 
—that a pericdical which aims to be an 
organ or a guide of public opinion should 
never own itself in the wrong; that by so 
doing it weakens its authority and loses 
the confidence of its readers. This no- 
tion has beer productive of inestimably 
oppressive wrong for a long series of 
years; but by most editors it is tena- 
ciously clung to, and practised remorse- 
lessly. There was never a more mistaken 
theory of human action. Journals are 
individuals if not persons, and as such 
they are not exempt from the operation 
and the influence of ordinary moral laws. 
If a man has erred, and owns his error, 
we not only respect him for it, but we 
trust him the more. The London 
“Spectator ”’ has obtained an honorable 
distinction by practising upon this code 
of morality in journalism. No matter 
how great an error it may have commit- 
ted, it is not ashamed to say, ‘‘ We were 
wrong.’’ And it never refuses to pub- 
lish a refutation of a misstatement which 
may have been made in its columns. 
‘* The Nation ” imitates the ‘‘ Spectator” 
in some things: we respectfully suggest 
that in this respect it is not wisely 
original. 

















